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THE VALUE OF SOCIOLOGICAL COMMUNITY STUDIES 
FOR THE WORK OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 


T WOULD be much more fitting for 
| social workers rather than sociolo- 
gists to rate the value of sociological 
community studies for the work of social 
agencies. For in the last analysis it is 
their verdict and not the prediction of the 
sociologist which will settle the question 
whether or not community studies have 
great or little significance for the under- 
standing and the solution of the problems 
with which the social worker is coping. 
Yet, in this early stage of the develop- 
ment of community studies there is perhaps 
some point in calling attention to certain 
uses which have or may be made of these 
materials and to throw the question open 
for general discussion why at present these 
materials on the basic facts of community 
life have had but little effect upon the poli- 
cies and the practices of social agencies. 
Because of my first hand knowledge of 


the Chicago studies in community life, _ 


they will provide the main bulk of the 
materials for a background of our discus- 
sion. These are perhaps familiar to prac- 
tically all readers of this paper through 
such published studies as Nels Anderson, 
The Hobo; Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang; 
Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization; 
Vivien M. Palmer, Field Studies in Sociology; 
Clifford R. Shaw and associates at the 
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Institute of Juvenile Research, Delinguency 
Areas; Louis Wirth, The Ghetto; Harvey W. 
Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum; and 
T. V. Smith and L. D. White, Chicago, an 
Experiment in Social Research. These 
studies and others in progress embody the 
findings and techniques of the present 
sociological approach to the study of 
Chicago as acommunity. Similar studies 
are being carried on in other urban centers. 
Beginning with Galpin’s Anatomy of a 
Rural Community many studies have de- 
scribed and analyzed the social organ- 
ization of the farm and the village 
community. Inspite of the many obvious 
external differences, it appears that rural 
and urban communities are conditioned 
more and more by the same forces, eco- 
logical and cultural, in modern society. 

From the logical standpoint many differ- 
ent classifications may be made of the 
materials in these studies of community 
organization. For our present interest it 
seems expedient to divide these research 
findings into three main groups as follows: 
(1) materials on the growth of the city and 
its division into local areas; (2) basic social 
data; and (3) description and analysis of 
the groups and institutions of the local 
community. 

In taking up each of these groups of 
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materials, the attempt will be made not 
only to bring out the significant findings 
but also to point out what value they may 
have for social agencies. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CITY AND ITS AREAS 


The modern city is so large and so com- 
plex that the majority of its inhabitants 
are bewildered and confused by its endless 
variety ; by its panoramic succession of sky- 
scrapers, apartment houses, parks, boule- 
vards; by its flat contradictions; and by 
inconsistent behavior and its shifting lead- 
ership. Despite the regularity of its street 
pattern, the external mass conformity of 
its population as in dress, and the sub- 
servience of its inhabitants to control by 
styles, national advertising, and by the 
press, there is a growing conviction that 
the real jungles in America are to be found 
not on the prairies but in cities, that the 
eruptions of wild behavior whether of 
juvenile deliquency, or of *‘flaming youth”’ 
or of stimulating-seeking age, are symp- 
tomatic of some deep-seated disharmony of 
man with the environment of urban life. 

This very complexity, individuality, 
and seeming irrationality of urban life are 
sufficient reasons for the effort to get at 
some general organizing principle or prin- 
ciples of the nature and the trend of the 
forces conditioning city life in the hope 
of reducing hetereogeneity to simplicity 
and of formulating some ideal construction 
of the actual form and order of urban 
organization. 

A central organizing conception was 
found by conceiving the urban community 
from the standpoint of growth. Any- 
thing that grows is at least in that sense 
an organism; and, if an organism, the 
processes of growth may be traced and the 
organic relations of the parts to the whole 
described and defined. 

From the standpoint of this organic con- 
ception of the city, it was soon discovered 
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that its growth might be traced in terms of 
three main factors. First and most impor- 
tant was that of radial extension outward 
in the growth of the community from the 
center to the periphery. Second and per- 
haps next important is the conventional 
street pattern, generally the so-called 
““grid-iron’’ lay-out of American cities. 
Third, and for the most part retarding 
growth, are the barriers of elevation, like 
hills and elevated railroads, rivers, parks 
and boulevards. 

Taking these three main factors sepa- 
rately and then combining their total effect 
it is possible to get a picture of the main 
features of the form and trend of a city like 
Chicago, disregarding for the moment the 
many complications that arise because of 
the influence of minor factors that may for 
the moment be disregarded. This, then, 
will give us what may be called an ideal 
construction of the city pattern, what 
Chicago or any other city would be if these 
three main forces of radial extension out- 
ward from the center, the given street 
pattern and existing barriers alone are con- 
sidered. In my judgment, both for pur- 
poses of research and for the practical work 
for social agencies, it is only possible to 
get a grasp of the form and trends of city 
life by setting up such an ideal construction 
which may then be used as an instrument 
for measuring variations from it. 

What, then, is the ideal construction of 
Chicago and of those cities which are 
similar to it in location as on a lake front, 
with a like street plan and with an even 
topography? 

Elsewhere! I have outlined the theory of 
the zonal organization of the city which 
results from the tendency of every com- 
munity large and small to expand out- 
ward from its center. This has been 
checked by inspection with all the large 

1 Chapter II, “The Growth of the City" in R. E. 
Park ¢/ al., The City, pp. 47-62. 
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cities of the country and with many of the 
smaller ones. The most systematic mate- 
rial for its verification for nine of the large 
cities of the country will be found in a 
work soon to be published for quite an- 
other purpose by Clifford R. Shaw and his 
associates of the Institute of Juvenile 
Research of Chicago. 

The five concentric zones as ideally con- 
structed give the following representation 
of the city: 


Zone I: The Central Business District.—At the 
center of the city as the focus of its commercial, social, 
and civic life is situated the Central Business District. 
The heart of this district is the downtown retail dis- 
trict with its department stores, its smart shops, its 
office buildings, its clubs, its banks, its hotels, its 
theaters, its museums, and its headquarters of eco- 
nomic, social, civic, and political life. Encircling 
this area of work and play is the less well-known 
Wholesale Business District with its ‘‘market,"’ its 
warehouses, and storage buildings. 

Zone II: The Zone in Transition.—Surrounding 
the Central Business District are areas of residential 
deterioration caused by the encroaching of business 
and industry from Zone I. This may therefore be 
called a Zone in Transition, with a factory district for 
its inner belt and an outer ring of retrogressing neigh- 
borhoods, of first-settlement immigrant colonies, of 
rooming-house districts, of homeless-men areas, of 
resorts of gambling, bootlegging, sexual vice, and of 
breeding-places of crime. In this area of physical de- 
terioration and social disorganization our studies 
show the greatest concentration of cases of poverty, 
bad housing, juvenile delinquency, family disintegra- 
tion, physical and mental disease. As families and 


individuals prosper, they escape from this area into - 


Zone III beyond, leaving behind as marooned a resid- 
uum of the defeated, leaderless, and helpless, 

Zone III: The Zone of Independent Workingmen’s 
Homes.—This third broad urban ring is in Chicago, 
as well as in other northern industrial cities, largely 
constituted by neighborhoods of second immigrant 
settlement. Its residents are those who desire to live 
near but not too close to their work. In Chicago it is 
a housing area neither of tenements, apartments, nor 
of single dwellings; its boundaries have been roughly 
determined by the plotting of the two-flat dwelling, 
generally of frame construction, with the owner liv- 
ing on che lower floor with a tenant on the other. 
While the father works in the factory the son and 
daughter typically have jobs in the Loop, attend 


dance halls and motion pictures in the bright-light 
areas, and plan upon marriage to set up homes in 
Zone IV. 

Zone IV: The Zone of Better Residences.—Extend- 
ing beyond the neighborhoods of second immigrant 
settlements, we come to the Zone of Better Residences 
in which the great middle-classes of native-born 
Americans live, small business men, professional 
people, clerks, and salesmen. Once communities of 
single homes, these are becoming in Chicago apart- 
ment-house and residential-hotel areas. Within 
these areas at strategic points are found local business 
centers of such growing importance that they have 
been called “‘satellite Loops.’ The typical constella- 
tion of business and recreational units includes a bank, 
one or more United Cigar Stores, a drug store, a high 
class restaurant, an automobile display row, and a 
so-called “wonder” motion-picture theater. With 
the addition of a dancing palace, a cabaret, and a 
smart hotel, the satellite Loop also becomes a “‘bright- 
light area’’ attracting a city-wide attendance. In 
this zone men are outnumbered by women, independ- 
ence in voting is frequent, newspaper and books have 
wide circulation, and women are elected to the state 
legislature. 

Zone V: The Communters Zone.—Out beyond the 
ateas of better residence is a ring of encircling small 
cities, towns, and hamlets, which, taken together, 
constitute the Commuters’ Zone. These are also, in 
the main, dormitory suburbs, because the majority of 
men residing there spend the day at work in the Loop 
(Central Business District), returning only for the 
night. Thus the mother and the wife become the cen- 
ter of family life. If the Central Business District is 
predominately a homeless-men’s region; the rooming- 
house district, the habitat of the emancipated family; 
the area of first-immigrant settlement, the natural soil 
of the patriarchal family transplanted from Europe; 
the Zone of Better Residences with its apartment 
houses and residential hotels, the favorable environ- 
ment for the equalitarian family; then the Com- 
muters’ Zone is without question the domain of the 
matricentric family. The communities in this Com- 
muters’ Zone are probably the most highly segregated 
of any in the entire metropolitan region, including 
in their range the entire gamut from an incorporated 
village run in the interests of crime and vice, such as 
Burnham, to Lake Forest, with its wealth, culture, 
and public spirit. 

The pattern of concentric zones may be carried 
even beyond the Commuters’ Zone, whose outer 
boundary is ordinarily understood to be coterminous 
with that of the metropolitan region. But beyond 
the metropolitan region of Chicago, with a radius of 
sixty miles and including sixteen counties in three 
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states, lies the great hinterland which looks to the 
metropolis as its market and its jobbing center. This 
larger Chicagoland includes all or practically all of 
the five states of Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin. Its leadership in certain activities 
extends over al! *he North Central States.? 


This conception of the zonal organiza- 
tion of the city gives sociologist and social 
worker alike a realistic grasp of the main 
outline of urban organization. It indi- 
cates not only the distribution but the 
movement of population, not only the 
present use of an area but also its future 
réle in the growth of the city. 

Operating in the main to modify but 
not greatly to change the principle of 
radial extension is the nature of the street 
pattern. In cities with a system of 
diagonal streets leading out from the center 
of the city, as in Washington and Indi- 
anapolis, there is very little divergence 
from the zonal pattern. In cities like 
Chicago with < few diagonal streets which 
do not enter the central business district 


and which are not an integral part of the 
street plan but a survival of a plank road 
system constructed along Indian trails, two 
outstanding distortions occur in the zonal 


arrangement. The first of these is an ac- 
centuation of the force of radial extension 
in the direction of the lines of rapid local 
transportation, which normally extend 
out at right angles from the center of the 
city to the four points of the compass. In 
Chicago these main lines of local transpor- 
tation are north along the Lake Shore 
Front, west along Madison Street far 
beyond the city limits, and south along 
the Illinois Central railroad. The second 
of these distortions of the zonal arrange- 
ment is the marked retardation of radial 
expansion in the sectors between the main 
lines of rapid transportation. In Chicago 
there are two of these sectors of slow traffic 


*T. V. Smith and Leonard D. White, Chicago, an 
Experiment in Social Science Research, pp. 114-18. 
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movement, the northwest and the south- 
west sector. 

These three main lines of rapid trans- 
portation and these two sectors of slower 
transit have played two quite different 
réles in the location and movement of 
population in Chicago. In general, the 
native American population elements have 
settled along these three main radials and 
have moved rapidly further and further out 
until they have formed an extended string 
of the best residential suburbs of predomi- 
nantly native American character. Atthe 
same time the inhabitants of the entire 
main radial have remained native Ameri- 
can although of many different economic 
and cultural grades. The West Madison 
radial affords an excellent example. At 
its extreme eastern end is found ‘‘the Main 
Stem’’ of Hobohemia, whose flop houses 
are filled as Anderson points out in his 
book on The Hobo with wanderers and 
derelicts of American birth and parentage. 
A little further west is the rooming-house 
district once around Union Square the resi- 
dential section for the oldest and best 
families of Chicago, now peopled by a 
mobile drifting hetereogeneous group of 
aspiring American young people fresh from 
the smaller city, town of village or by 
family-wrecked individuals, widower or 
widow, divorced or separated, or by those 
who seek a refuge here from economic or 
moral failure, but still again predomi- 
nantly American. Still further out around 
Garfield Park and in Austin is found an 
apartment house area largely American in 
character. In Oak Park, Maywood, Elm- 
hurst and Glenn Ellyn are found succes- 
sively areas of single homes, bungalow 
sections, and residential estates of the 
well-to-do and wealthy Americans seeking 
escape from the turmoil and the strain of 
urban existence but still accessible to the 
loop office, the smart shops, the theatres, 
the Grand Opera of the Central Business 
District. 
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A somewhat similar analysis could be 
made of the north and south main lines of 
American residential movement. The 
north salient radial along the Lake Front 
has indeed maintained its claim for resi- 
dential superiority, since it possesses both 
the Streetervile Gold Coast near the Cen- 
tral Business District and the fine North 
Shore residential suburbs. The southside 
radial which includes the Black Belt main- 
tains its native American character as far 
south as the South Shore district where it 
comes into contact with the steel mill 
area of South Chicago with its strongly 
industrial and immigrant population. 

Within these main radials of rapid move- 
ment of native American population are 
to be found the sectors that have experi- 
enced successive waves of immigrant settle- 
ment. In the northwest and southwest 
sectors close to the center of the city were 
the earliest settlements of Irish and 
German. Only a few of these earliest 
foreign settlers or their descendants are 
still to be found in these ports of First 
Immigrant Entry; they are now scattered 
further out but as on the northwest side 
Germans and Scandinavians reside pre- 
dominantly withinthesamesector. Later 
invaders of the entering wedge of these 
sectors have been somewhat in the order of 
their arrival in Chicago, Bohemians, Poles, 
Lithuanians, Italians, Greeks and 
Mexicans. 

Within these sectors the population 
movements of immigrant groups have fol- 
lowed a line determined by the direction 
of the arterial business streets along which 
a nationality group has settled. 


On the North Side the main line of (1) northward 
invasion has been along Clark Street, a highway tra- 
versed first by Germans and Scandinavians with 
Hungarians and Italians at a respectable distance be- 
hind. On the West Side are six great highways: 
(2) the northwest march of the Poles along Milwau- 
kee Avenue, crowding fast behind an earlier German 
and Scandinavian movement; (3) the outward Italian 


expansion following the winding of Grand Avenue 
even outside the city limits into Maywood; (4) the 
westward penetration of the Negroes following Lake 
Street; (5) the extension of the cosmopolitan rooming 
house district westward on West Madison Street, the 
“main stem'’ of Hobohemia; (6) the migration of the 
Russian Jews along Roosevelt Road; and (7) the 
Czech journey from Pilsen through South Lawndale 
to Cicero and Berwyn along 22nd Street. On the 
South Side the three main radial lines are: (8) the 
Polish settlements southwest following Archer Road, 
(9) the Irish southern movement down Halsted Street 
and (10) the Negro invasion of the South Side along 
State Street. 

The direction of these lines of migration, although 

fixed by the physical features of the city plan, also 
conform to the principle of radial extension. The 
rate of movement of a population group is the prod- 
uct also of the radial character of urban growth and 
the peculiarities of the physical formation of the city, 
but complicated by the relative mobility of different 
immigrant groups. Jews seem, for example, to have 
a higher rate of movement than Bohemians; Italians, 
Poles, Lithuanians and Mexicans rank much lower 
than either. The mobility of the Negro is relatively 
low due to the strong resistance encountered by him 
in his invasion of white neighborhoods.’ 
As has been seen, the rate of movement of 
the native-born elements in the popula- 
tion along the main radials is much faster 
than any of the immigrant groups with 
the possible exception of the Jew. 

The foregoing analysis seems to indicate 
that while the zonal organization theory 
provides the basic outline of urban organ- 
ization, the street plan with its arterial 
lines fills out the more concrete details of 
the location and direction and rate of 
movement of the chief population ele- 
ments. This schematization enables soci- 
ologist and social worker to retain in their 

mind as a working conception the main 
facts of the distribution of population and 
trends of urban growth. Order and regu- 
larity issue out of the earlier complex of 
confused impressions. 


3E. W. Burgess, ‘‘Residential Segregation in 
American Cities,’’ The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, cxt, 110-12 (November, 
1928). 
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The third chief factor in urban growth 
is that occasioned by topographical varia- 
tions most of which take the form of 
barriers as rivers, elevated railroads, arte- 
rial streets, which separate people resi- 
dentially and which prevent the free 
course of movement for shopping or for 
attendance upon places of worship or 
amusement. 

Rivers everywhere play a decisive part 
in the residential separation of inhabitants 
of the same city. In Chicago the north 
and south branches of the Chicago river 
divide the community into three parts, 
The North Side, The West Side and The 
South Side. These parts of the city have 
developed to a considerable extent inde- 
pendently, have specialized functions, are 
the habitat of more or less divergent racial 
groups, and possess a certain degree of sec- 
tional consciousness, as in part indicated 
by the South Park Board, the West Park 
Board, and the Lincoln Park Board, and 
by the customary territorial recognition 
of these sections in the selection of po- 
litical slates and in the organization of 
the city council. Even city-wide social 
agencies in forming districts seldom 
violate these well recognized lines of 
separation. 

But other barriers which are quite as 
real as rivers in forming the physical 
framework of the city and so in condi- 
tioning community formation, have failed 
to receive the attention they merit. The 
elevation of railroad lines in Chicago has 
had the effect of dividing large areas by 
artificial boundaries into more or less 
isolated and self-sufficient local communi- 
ties. These ‘‘walled-in’’ communities in 
consequence of this derived economic and 
social solidarity tend to resist the changes 
involved in the pressure of radial extention 
outward from the center. These barriers, 
then, serve as a protection of the local 
community against change and enable it 
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to maintain its character and its culture. 
Change, however, when it succeeds in 
overcoming this resistance, takes place 
rapidly, and tends to affect the whole local 
community as if it were a single unit. 

In Chicago, by reason of its physical 
framework of rivers, elevated railroads, 
parks and boulevards, and by the operation 
of other factors, the city has become or- 
ganized into seventy-five local communi- 
ties and over three hundred neighborhoods. 
This physical formation of the city be- 
comes quite obvious once certain features, 
like elevated railroad lines with the abut- 
ting industrial property, are plotted in 
bold relief upon a map. These physical 
features of the city are practically unmodi- 
fiable except in rare instances and then 
only at great expense and cannot but per- 
manently affect both the economic organ- 
ization of the community and its cultural 
life as well. The plotting of business cen- 
ters and the examination of the boundaries 
of local retail areas verifies this hypoth- 
esis. A series of maps showing distribu- 
tion of immigrant groups in Chicago indi- 
cates that in the long run the distribution 
and movement of immigrant groups takes 
place under the conditions imposed by this 
permanent physical formation of the city. 

The question cannot but be asked if the 
city has, like an organism, a structure that 
is closely correlated with its functioning, 
why should this not be taken into account 
in any plan of districting by social agen- 
cies? What is the justification of treating 
the city not as a living organism, but as if 
it were a corpse which can be cut up 
arbitrarily into unrelated parts? 

In Chicago, as in a few other cities, the 
logic of this argument has been accepted 
by the social agencies. The Social Service 
Directory of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies has adopted a classification of 
local communities conforming to these 
natural areas of the city and has grouped 
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all local agencies by these local communi- 
ties. A Committee of the Council repre- 
senting the chief social case-working agen- 
cies of the city has accepted in principle 
this natural classification of communities 
as a basis for uniform districting and 
several agencies have changed their dis- 
trict lines to bring them more closely into 
conformity with the natural pattern of 
the city. 


BASIC SOCIAL DATA 


The determination of the physical form- 
ation of the city is only the first step in the 
analysis of its effect upon economic and 
social organization of the city. Once the 
boundaries of the communities are ascer- 
tained, the stage is set to study the city 
not as a whole, as in the past, but by its 
component parts, by its local communities. 
For this new type of studying the city in 
terms of its component parts, a great mass 
of basic data is required. What basic data 
afe necessary to equip the social scientists 
for research purposes and to provide the 
social worker and others the facts neces- 
sary for a program of urban welfare or a 
constructive plan of social treatment? 

First of all it was important to secure 
materials on the social backgrounds of 
these seventy-five local communities and 
three hundred neighborhoods. To under- 
stand the present and to forecast the future 
required a study of the social factors and 
forces that had entered into the growth of 
each community. One mode of prediction 
is by establishing trends and continuing 
them into the future. The assumption is 
that unless some sudden change takes place 
like war or disaster that a trend can be 
projected forward, at least for a short time, 
with some assurance. 

It seemed therefore important to secure, 
as a part of the general fund of basic social 
data, material on the social forces and 
trends of local community life. A com- 
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prehensive plan of study was drawn up 
and the work is now well under way 
under the direct supervision of Miss Vivien 
M. Palmer. 

While the specific and detailed tech- 
niques worked out for this study are given 
in full in Miss Palmer's book, Manual of 
Field Studies in Sociology, certain aspects of 
this inquiry may be briefly stated here. 
The different libraries of the city were 
visited and digests were made of all avail- 
able material in print which pertained to 
any specific area of the city or to any events 
which affected the entire city or any large 
section of it. These materials were classi- 
fied in three sets of files (1) a series of files 
on every local community of the city, (2) 
a file of general data on Chicago by de- 
cades, and (3) a topical file of outstanding 
events. Through co-operation with other 
institutions additional valuable material 
was secured, as from the Chicago His- 
torical Society, the departments of soci- 
ology of Northwestern University, of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association College, the 
department of surveys and studies of the 
Congregational City Missionary Society 
and the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and the department of surveys of the Board 
of Education. 

Special reliance, however, was placed 
upon field work in the local communities, 
interviewing old residents and others, as 
real estate men, who have much exact and 
complete knowledge about the com- 
munity, its outstanding events, and the 
factors that are operating for social 
change. These interviews with old resi- 
dents, real estate men and others, excerpts 
from daily papers, historical accounts were 
first subjected to an elaborate system of 
checks and then put in the form of docu- 
mentary material. From these documents 
aggregating fifty to a hundred in number 
on each jocal community, an article or 
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digest was prepared giving a descriptive 
and analytical account of community 
growth, and showing the different stages 
of social change through which each dis- 
trict had passed. Not least in significance 
was the sub-division of the seventy-five 
local communities into three hundred 
smaller areas or neighborhoods which 
were in turn made the units for classifying 
much of the material. 

While this work is still incomplete, its 
value has been recognized by the financial 
assistance of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety and by the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies, and by the many calls from com- 
mercial, social, and civic agencies that 
have been received for the use of these 
materials. With this work completed, 
the city of Chicago will possess a sure 
foundation of the background basic data 
for intensive local studies or for extensive 
comparative studies. 

While this study of the social back- 
grounds of the local communities of 
Chicago was in progress, another type of 
basic social data was secured from the 
United States census. Chicago in 1920 
was one of eight census tract cities for 
which certain statistics were available by 
small districts called tracts. The Local 
Community Research Committee of the 
University of Chicago secured for 499 small 
areas the following among other facts: 
composition of population by age and sex 
groups, race and nationality, occupation, 
citizenship, literacy, school attendance, 
and home ownership. For 1930 the 
Bureau of the Census has accepted a plan of 
935 tracts which permits both direct com- 
parison with the 1920 tracts and at the 
same time falls within the boundary lines 
of the seventy-five local communities. 

By securing population data by census 
tracts it was now possible to work out 
rates of incidence not only of the data 
given in the census material but for other 
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phenomena, originally worked up in co- 
operation with social agencies, like pov- 
erty, desertion, juvenile delinquency. 
The significance of these data at once be- 
came apparent when local communities 
were compared with each other as indi- 
cated by reference to Table I where two 
communities are of approximately the 
same population, but one is a better resi- 
dential community and the other is an 
industrial community. The wide differ- 
ences brought out in this table suggest the 
value of securing similar rates for all local 
communities in the city and for maintain- 
ing a permanent record so that shifts and 
trends may be observed. 

The Committee of Fifteen in Chicago, 
whose function is the suppression of vice, 
has made an ingenious use of these natural 
communities in the plotting, under the 
direction of Mr. Charles E. Miner, of re- 
sorts known to their investigators for rep- 
resentative years in the period of the ac- 
tivity of the Committee. He finds that 
during this entire time, except for sporadic 
cases, vice has been confined to certain well 
defined areas of the city, although certain 
changes have taken place within 
these areas. 

These statistical rates by local communi- 
ties will enable social and civic agencies 
to check the effectiveness of their case work 
processes. When once trends have been 
established for the different factors condi- 
tioning behavior in these local communi- 
ties, then it should be feasible to note the 
effect of the modification of one factor as 
for example the introduction of a new 
method of treatment of poverty or of 
juvenile delinquency. This is perhaps not 
practical at present, but there seems to be 
no doubt that such methods of measure- 
ment will shortly come within the range 
of practicability. Many social agencies 
may not wish to subject their work to so 
impersonal and external a test, but no 
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doubt some agency will have the courage 
required for experimentation. 

The full achievement of the value of 
basic data either for social science or for 
social work will not be obtained until 
there is worked out a thorough-going plan 


with the founding of the Local Community 
Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago. It has been designated as the 
central depository for research materials 
by the representatives of the chief agencies 
of the city continuously engaged in 
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to Atlantic and Pacific 
3 Piggly Wiggly 
2 United Cigar Stores 
3 
2.47, Of 66 per 10,000 


37,806 
Range: $20~3,000 
Commercial: 175-3,000 
Residential: 20-50 
1 Atlantic and Pacific 
o Piggly Wiggly 
1 United Cigar Store 
3 
28, or 7 per 10,000 


20§, OF $§ per 10,000 


9 city administrators 

4 state administrators 

3 county administrators 
1 city legislator 


1 city legislator 


17, Of § pet 10,000 


4, OF I per 10,000 


Jewish Social Service Bureau, of 
Delinquent girls, 1921 
Delinquent boys, 1924 


for the pooling of the original materials 
of studies already made and of the past 
records and current statistics of social and 
Civicagencies. Undoubtedly there are dif- 
ficulties in the way of the funding of these 
Materials. A beginning has been made 


conducting or sponsoring research and 
studies. 

Representative of the original materials 
now filed with the Local Community Re- 
search Committee in this central deposi- 
tory are the following: Complete original 
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data of the Survey of the Illinois Health 
Insurance Commission, 1918; original data 
of the Cook County Jail Survey, 1920; 
newspaper clippings of the Chicago Citi- 
zens’ Association, 1887-1912; files of the 
Committee of Fifteen from 1911-20; origi- 
nal data of the Illinois Crime Survey of 
the Illinois Association for Criminal 


Justice, 1927-28. 
CULTURAL DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS 


Even more significant perhaps for case- 
working agencies and community organiz- 
ation agencies than basic social data are 
the studies of personalities, groups and 
institutions within these communities. 
Or probably, in a combination of statis- 
tical studies and case studies their highest 
value for work with individual, families, 
and neighborhoods is realized. Statistical 
rates are invaluable in giving indices of 
community organization and disorganiza- 
tion; personal documents are indispensable 
for a description and analysis of the proces- 
ses of community organization and dis- 
organization. 

The cultural life of the local communi- 
ties of Chicago is being studied not only 
in terms of their historical backgrounds, 
but also in terms of characteristic atmo- 
sphere which differentiates neighborhoods 
Just as cities manifest outstanding differ- 
ences in their personality, so do the local 
communities of a city. In Chicago and 
its environs there are ‘‘bluestocking’’ com- 
munities as Evanston and Hyde Park, 
suburban family villages like Norwood 
Park or Beverly Hills, communities in the 
River Wards dominated by the ward boss 
and the gangster, Hobohemia, and the 
Gold Coast. There are certain neighbor- 
hoods where a majority of boys of Juvenile 
Court age are arrested every year by the 
police; other neighborhoods that are gang- 
less and where boys grow up to be law- 
abiding citizens. But whatever study has 
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been made whether of the hobo, the gang, 
the family, the Chetto, the Gold Coast, 
Little Sicily or the slum reveals that each 
neighborhood has its own cultural pattern. 


"A VALUE TO SOCIAL AGENCIES 


In the areas of poverty, delinquency, and 
desertion, the work of agencies with indi- 
viduals and families as well as the work of 
social settlements, boys clubs for under- 
privileged boys and community centers is 
now concentrated. What significance has 
the study of local communities whether 
in relation to the growth of the city, or of 
mass data, or of cultural background to 
the work of these agencies? 

Certain relationships have already been 
indicated, and these need not be repeated 
here. The main conclusion that sticks in 
my own mind is that these local com- 
munity studies point unmistakably to the 
systematic inclusion in training for social 
work and in the practice of social work of 
the cultural, or the community or the 
group treatment of the problems of per- 
sonality, of the family or of the neighbor- 
hood. The works of Sumner on Folkways 
or of Thomas and Znaniecki on The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America established 
perhaps presumptive evidence for such a 
procedure. So far as I know the Training 
School for Jewish Social Work is at present 
the only place where training in cultural 
backgrounds of an immigrant group is ade- 
quately provided for. 

In the matter of group treatment of per- 
sonality, family, and group problems there 
is of course much actual good and bad 
work being carried on. For most of the 
treatment of problems is, whether we like 
it or not, necessarily group treatment. 
But at present it is haphazard and unsys- 
tematic, even the most successful demon- 
strations of group treatment are ascribed 
to the ‘‘personality’’ of the worker. 
There exists no such volume on principles 
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and techniques of group treatment as Mary 
Richmond's Social Diagnosis on individual 
treatment. And before such a volume can 
be written there must necessarily be as- 
sembled a body of critically observed ex- 
perimentation and practice. Experiments 
in group treatment may well be con- 
sciously set up and the results care- 
fully noted. 

One such experiment of the sort I have in 
mind is now being organized in Chicago. 
It was the outgrowth of a discussion in a 
Boys Work Conference of the series of 
maps prepared by Clifford R. Shaw and his 
associates of the Institute of Juvenile 
Research showing the distribution of juve- 
nile delinquency with its challenging con- 
centration in certain areas of the city. 
When the question was raised in regard to 
the meaning of these materials for the 
practice of boys club work, the answer 
took the form of a proposal of an experi- 
ment embodying the following features: 
(1) the selection of a delinquency area 
where the boys work was already of high 
grade; (2) the establishment of a child 
guidance clinic as a center of diagnosis and 
recommendation on the situational, or cul- 
tural, as well as the constitutional factors; 
(3) the co-operation of the different social 
agencies in assuming responsibility for all 
cases of gangs and juvenile delinquency in 
the selected area; (4) the placing of a 
worker in the police station to make im- 
mediate contact with the boy on his first 
apprehension and to co-operate in referring 
the case to the child guidance center. 

An interesting point was that on the 
basis of the materials presented on the 
Map, any adequate control of the situation 
| from the standpoint of community treat- 
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ment meant a coordinated cooperative 
program of the agencies working sepa- 
rately. 

What is true in this instance is in my 
judgment likely to prove true as the sig- 
nificance of this division of the city into 
its communities and its neighborhoods is 
more recognized. The findings point to 
conference groups of social workers or- 
ganized about the discussion of community 
factors for each of the different districts of 
the city. Joint housing in local districts 
will, undoubtedly, be another natural 
result. The establishment of community 
councils will be placed upon a firmer basis 
by the union of all agencies and institu- 
tions in an area where they have common 
interests growing out of being rooted in 
the same area. And perhaps, who knows, 
a system of uniform districting might 
make a contribution to the solution of 
that growing problem of the increase all 
through the community in the number of 
specialists which have descended from 
that now almost extinct species of social 
worker, the general family visitor. 

In this paper I have not taken account of 
one objection that is certain to be raised 
namely, that the old local neighborhood 
and local community are becoming extinct. 
What our studies show, on the contrary, 
is that these local communities are in a 
process of change, that they are becoming 
more and more interwoven with the entire 
structure of the city; but that they are not 
disappearing, instead they are playing a 
new but still a significant réle. That to 
my mind is all the more the reason why 
they should be studied and that the results 
of their study will be of continuing interest 
to social work and to social workers. 
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IS THE NEIGHBORHOOD A SAFE UNIT FOR COM- 
MUNITY PLANNING? 


JESSE F. STEINER 


HIS excellent paper by Dr. Burgess 

has been based upon the community 

studies carried on under the auspices 
of the Local Community Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago. 
While I agree in general with most of his 
conclusions, I am not fully convinced of 
the value of utilizing local communities as 
districts for city-wide agencies. That 
there are natural communities in Chicago 
there can be no doubt for their character- 
istics and boundaries have been set forth 
in several of the studies that have been 
made. There is reason to suspect, how- 
ever, that these communities are becoming 
less significant and that they are disin- 
tegrating and changing too rapidly to be 
readily usable as units for agency adminis- 
tration. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
all other large cities have as well-defined 
natural communities as Chicago seems to 
possess. Preliminary studies in New Or- 
leans indicate the existence of only a few 
communities that have any local impor- 
tance. Perhaps more extensive studies in 
a large number of urban centers will show 
that local communities are to a large 
degree a by-product of rapidly growing 
cities with a large immigrant population. 
Suburbs that have been engulfed by the 
expanding city and immigrant colonies are 
the types of city communities that possess 
the greatest unity, and these tend to dis- 
integrate and become merged into the 
larger life of the city. 

This is an important point for social 
workers since social settlements, neighbor- 
hood playgrounds, school community cen- 
ters, community churches, etc., have been 
developed under the assumption that the 
neighborhood or local community is a unit 
with sufficient potential solidarity to form 
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a secure basis for the operation and sup- 
port of these agencies. My judgment 
based upon the evidence of recent com- 
munity studies is that social agencies that 
were built on the earlier philosophy of the 
neighborhood must readjust their pro- 
grams if they are to continue their useful- 
ness. No well informed person would 
argue, of course, that city neighborhoods 
ate disappearing entirely or that local com- 
munities do not possess an atmosphere and 
traits of their own that profoundly affect 
those living within their borders. But 
these communities are without doubt de- 
clining in solidarity and are thereby 
becoming less fitted to serve as units for 
purposes of organization and administra- 
tion. Apparently the time is past when a 
social agency can strengthen its claim for 
popular support by insisting that it is a 
community agency. Whatever has hap- 
pened to the local community, it has 
largely lost that magic appeal which 
characterized it a decade or two ago. 
This leads to my second point which is 
that the earlier interest in the neighbor- 
hood is being supplanted by an interest in 
the region. The community studies men- 
tioned by Dr. Burgess did not bear spe- 
cifically upon this fact but many others do. 
Through their emphasis upon the signifi- 
cance of the region, they indicate the 
necessity of studying the programs of 
social agencies to determine whether they 
could be made more effective by enlarging 
their jurisdiction. Recent studies are fur- 
nishing evidence that many city problems 
are intimately bound up with the natural 
atea or region of which the city is the 
center. Already there has been a tend- 
ency to extend the work of social agencies 
to cover an entire county. If present 
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trends continue, there may soon be 
brought about jurisdictional adjustments 
of city social agencies that will be far 
reaching in their results. Perhaps the 

oblem of rural and small town social 
agencies will be solved in this way rather 
than by provision for their separate 
administration. 

If social workers were as keenly respon- 
sive to modern sociological studies as they 
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were to the findings of the earlier social 
surveys, radical adjustments in their pro- 
gtams would be made, for the new knowl- 
edge of the community is far in advance 
of the present practice of most social 
agencies. We must expect, however, con- 
siderable delay in making these adjust- 
ments, since social workers in general have 
shown little inclination to look for guid- 
ance to sociological studies of any kind. 


LOCAL COMMUNITY STUDIES AND COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMS 


LeROY E. BOWMAN 


NEED OF INTERPRETATION T. SOCIAL 
WORKERS AND TO COMMUNITY 


HE possible value of the studies made 

at the University of Chicagoto social 

workers is great and is fundamental ; 
the actual value that will be gotten from 
them depends upon the use made of them, 
and that in turn depends at least in part 
on the degree to which they are sum- 
marized, interpreted, and put in social 
worker's language. Already the volume 
of the studies is considerable; social 
workers are very busy with much work 
and many conferences, and their reading is 
limited. The studies have been presented 
to social workers; I am merely suggesting 
extension of that effort. 

The studies are of the most vital interest 
it seems to me to the sociologist, the social 
worker, and the community at large. 
They are taken out of the present situation 
and deal with matters that affect the im- 
mediate problems in which the community 
is interested. Professor Burgess politely 
says their value in the last analysis is a 
matter for the social workers to decide. 
With all deference to him and them, I 
suggest the value of the studies even to 


social workers is in the last analysis to be 
decided by the verdict of the whole com- 
munity to which social workers are re- 
sponsible. From that point of view, there 
are a few comments to be made concerning 
the value of these books and monographs 
to social workers. 


ONE EFFECT ON THE POINT OF VIEW 


It is now, as Professor Burgess indicates, 
at an early stage of the development of the 
studies to speak of their effects. How- 
ever, at the very inception of any study 
some point of view must be taken, some 
attitude assumed that in itstlf is in a sense 
the hypothesis or at least a large part of 
it. The fundamental assumption of the 
Chicago researches is of large significance 
to social work; namely, the hypothesis of 
the city as in some respects an organism 
and the city-making process a growth. 
It is little wonder that Burgess comes to 
one conclusion that conference groups of 
separate social agencies will be a result of 
the work he and his colleagues have been 
conducting. 

Social service is changing it is true; but 
it has been and still is in large measure the 
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administration of services based on the 


standards and norms of so-called American ? to learn that emotion and drive are not 
society. Social service has had two cri- ‘ opposed to scientific procedure if they are 
teria in the main; the first the morals of disciplined and correlated. It is whole- 


present day society, and in much social 
service there is an ultimate that is a moral 
decision beyond which the worker does 
not go. It is the worthy poor in some 
sense that are helped, whether the refusal 
to help is based nominally on worthiness 
or ‘‘refusal to codperate.’’ In the last 
analysis the lazy man can not be helped, 
the sex delinquent is put under compul- 
sion. Now these morals on which social 
service is in some measure based, the 


Chicago studies show are changing in our , have a better chance against the philoso- 


midst. Social agencies will study that 


aspect of them carefully. Heterogeneity, » 


rapid social changes, high rate of mobility 
—these are the matrix of new “‘mores”’ 
and new criteria for social workers. 
Social service has found a second cri- 
terion in science. Whatever could be 
clearly enunciated by physical or mental 
science has been taken in bodily by the 
training school. But science, as has been 
shown in the splendid review of the 
Chicago work edited by Smith and White 
has been atomistic, and partly on this 
account social service has differentiated 
into dozens of professional and semi- 
professional fields. One watches a small 
village in New Jersey accomplish with 
seven men at the official borough meeting 
decisions which in New York City would 
involve at least twenty-three private city 
wide agencies and sixteen city departments. 
Along with this division of labor has 
gone a commendable expertness in the 
social worker that has, however, brought 
into question or reduced the degree of 
emotion involved in the accomplishment 
of social tasks. T. V. Smith thinks that a 
socialized individual is one of many but 
integrated emotions. Not only for social 
workers, but for sociologists, in some 
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remote parts of the county, it is wholesome 


some also that philosophy be given its 
central place in social scientific studies as 
in the Chicago venture it is with the recog- 
nition of that genius George Meade. 
Actually social service, as also much so- 
called scientific sociology, has gone on an 
unexpressed and an assumed philosophy. 
If they read the Chicago studies, social 
workers may question their own assump- 
tions and the concepts there expressed of 
wholeness, (integrity) and growth, may 


\phy of separateness and the application of 
practical measures in accordance with set 
norms. Burgess puts it in part and very 
well when he insists on the significance to 
social workers of group treatment. 


VALUE TO METHODS OF ORGANIZATION 


Carrying the idea further involves us in 
the whole question of methods and forms 
of social service organization, which now 
is artificial in most instances to say the 
least. Does it, for example, square with 
the notion of growth as it is expressed 
in these studies for social workers to 
organize for the underprivileged sections 
of the city a few from the most privileged 
sections and to put into their hands with 
the help of paid workers the job of remedy- 


ing conditions we choose to call evil? 
Obviously social service has a funda 
mental, i.e., a financial question to answer 
in this connection also. But here again 
the whole problem of ultimate social te- 
sults is raised. There are revealed in some 
of the studies vital social forces operating 
in Hobohemia or Little Sicily, forces that 
are utilized now not by social workers and 
not for the most part in accord with the 
usual conception of the greatest welfare 
of the whole city. These forces are con 
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trolled by indigenous leaders working 
upon the attitudes and impulses with 
which they are familiar. 

If this sort of thing were better under- 
stood by social workers, or if social work- 
ers were the kind of people who could 
develop some aspects of their work more 
along the lines indicated, they might be 
getting support from more sources than 
they are at present by tapping some com- 
munity resources now largely using them- 
selves up. They would become com- 
munity workers as much as social workers. 

The gulf between social workers and 
ward politicians is usually immense; that 
gulf is a measure of the social distance to 
be bridged in some form of effective under- 
standing before social workers, will be in a 
position to accomplish lasting results in 
the situations referred to by Burgess. | 


NEED OF STUDIES OF COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


The studies cited by Professor Burgess, 
except those dealing with method, and 
summaries, are studies of disorganization, 
—Hobohemia, The Gang, Family Disorgani- 
zation, Delinquency Areas, The Ghetto, The 
Gold Coast and Slum. The complete list 
could not be characterized by this phrase 
so thoroughly, but the impression among 
social workers and others, I think, is that 
the Chicago project is largely taken up 
with such subjects. It should be noted 
that descriptive studies do and should deal 
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in the first stages with the most easily 
observed data which in social studies is 
usually of disorganization. 

However, there are undoubtedly proces- 
ses of integration going on in the districts 
under observation, and it is a cause of 
great satisfaction to know that the study 
of community institutions is going ahead 
rapidly. Even the experiment Professor 
Burgess mentions in the selected delin- 
quency area involved only agencies having 
to do with delinquents. The building-up 
community process or processes studied 
from the positive point of view will be of 
great significance especially as a supple- 
ment to the studies already made. 

The ecological determination of neigh- 
borhoods has been established. We are 
all hoping to learn now what happens to 
evolve new ways of doing things in the 
spaces where neighborhoods find them- 
selves in the physical layout of the city. 
Social workers will be very eager for any 
scientific material showing how projects 


¢ that affect more than one racial group or 


more than one natural area actually are 
brought about. Sometimes for reasons of | 
financial support or the stimulus of con- 
flicting mores and standards, natural areas 
are not good organization areas. If actual 
efforts to perform codperative tasks could 
be analyzed over a period of years, we 
would find even greater value in these 
studies for social service than we do now. 


Announcement of the fifty-seventh meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work and other news items and announcements of 
interest to the readers of Soctan Forcrs will be found on pages 497, 
549» 557+ 564, 573, 581, $85, 627 of this issue. 
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ciates at the University of Chicago 

have made a great contribution to 
knowledge of community life, to the work 
of social agencies, and to the technique 
of community organization. They have 
apparently far surpassed all university 
groups and all social work groups in the 
development of knowledge of community 
areas and of the forces which are at play 
in those areas. All that has been reported 
as having been done seems to be valid 
from the point of view both of the soci- 
ologist and social worker. Their pioneer- 
ing is showing the way which others of 
us must follow. 

Their example, indeed, reported at meet- 
ings of the American Sociological Society, 
in previous years was the inspiration for 
work in developing community districting 
in St. Louis and more recently in Wash- 
ington with which I have had some 
connection. 

- Yet, Professor Burgess’ point of de- 
parture and that of the social agencies in 
St. Louis and Washington has had an in- 
teresting divergence. His point of view 
naturally has been that of the sociologist 
who “‘wishes to know’’; while the social 
agencies have had the pragmatic point of 
view of wishing to know for the sake of 
putting that knowledge to use. That 
both points of view come to the same 
thing is shown by the very practical uses 
to which Professor Burgess’ material is 
being put in Chicago. 

The fundamental idea of what has been 
done in St. Louis and Washington along 
this line is that a city of half a million 
people or more is too large for any indi- 
vidual really to get a sense of the whole 
community. No one can know the city 
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from end to end. The average citizen is 
entirely unaware both of the conditions 
of life in the city as a whole and of those 
conditions which exist even in his immedi- 
ate neighborhood. If, however, the city 
can be so broken up into divisions, dis- 
tricts, or communities that the citizen 
can see the relation of himself to that area 
and to conditions there; and so that some 
sense of responsibility can be developed 
toward those divisions or districts; with 
perhaps a little competition between those 
interested in these various divisions for 
the improvement of their relative stand- 
ings; worth-while results may be attained. 

Hence, the Community Council of St. 
Louis, three or four years ago, with the 
help of local statisticians and engineers, 
divided that city into twenty-six districts 
on the basis of local interest and common 
problems. Social agencies, so far as was 
practical, adopted these districts for the 
units of their own district organization. 
Reports of cases of service turned in by 
social agencies to the Social Service Ex- 
change were distributed according to these 
districts, while at the same time close esti- 
mates of the population of these districts 
were made from the census figures of 1920. 
At the same time the city Health Depart- 
ment, of threw its reports various kinds 
of disease on the same basis. Thus each 
month it was possible to compute the 
number of cases of dependency, delin- 
quency, and disease which came up in 
each district, in terms of the number per 
hundred thousand population. 

Along with these statistics, studies were 
made by the staff of the Community 
Council of the organizations active in 
these various districts, and of the history 
and other notably interesting features of 
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these districts. This data was graphi- 
cized through charts and photographs. 
From this material, lantern slides were 
prepared, which were shown to large 
meetings of citizens in a number of these 
districts. The great interest was reflected 
in the formation of a number of district 
councils for work on such problems as 
delinquency, recreation, etc. The Com 
munity Fund campaign organization was 
built up on the basis of these districts and 
campaign workers were shown these 
lantern slides which indicated good or bad 
conditions in their own neighborhoods. 

All of these activities seemed to be well 
worth while in developing a sense of re- 
sponsibility, securing localization of 
knowledge regarding social conditions, 
and promoting social and financial activity. 

Arrangements were also made with the 
Federal Census Bureau for using these dis- 
tricts as the larger boundaries for the 
1930 census. 

In Washington much the same plan has 
been followed by the Council of Social 
Agencies. Thirty divisions have been set 
up. Arrangement have been made for the 
census to be taken with these division 
boundaries as the main boundaries of the 
census. The Community Chest campaign 
has used these same divisions. Studies 
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EASTERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


A group of £ teachers of sociology met at Brown University, May ; and 
discussion of several pedagogical problems, 
this group organized itself as the Eastern Sociological Conference. The 
following persons contributed papers or discussions: Dr. R. E. Baber on 
uctory course in sociology; Dr. E. George Payne and Dr. David 

Snedden on advanced courses in sociology; and Br. 
an ge on the scientific predecessors of modern sociolo 

are: President: F. H. Hankins; 

etary-Ireasurer: H. A. Phelps; Executive Committee: 
H. P. Fairchild; P. A. Sorokin; M. C. Elmer. The next annual meeting 
of this Conference will be held at Yale University. 
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have been made of all civic, social, and 
‘religious group activity in these divisions, 
and representatives of these groups have 
been consulted on Chest campaign plans. 
The other items of procedure in St. Louis 
wiil be followed as soon as time and 
energy are available. It is expected that, 
as the years pass by, these divisions will 
secure increasing validity as expressing a 
sense of actual community life. 

These experiences in St. Louis and 
Washington lead to the clear conviction 
that there is still vitality in the idea of 
community and neighborhood even in the 
modern city. Natural communities can 
be used as the bases for permanent divi- 
sional lines. Data can be secured which 
will help the strategy of social agencies. 
Local responsibility will develop, which 
will flower in many ways. Knowledge of 
local conditions and local resources will 
be of the greatest value to social agencies 
both in planning and carrying out their 
work, and also in such activities as 
financial campaigns of the Community 
Chest. Through such breaking up of the 
larger community into manageable units 
the ancient injunction ‘‘Man know thy- 
self’’ may well be changed to the modern 
injunction ‘Community know thyself'’— 
and upon that knowledge!”’ 


M. C. Elmer read a . 
The officers 
ice-President: C. 
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SOCIAL WORK MATERIAL IN INTRODUCTORY SOCI- 
OLOGY TEXTS 


READ BAIN 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


HAT attention, if any, does social 
\) \ work receive in elementary soci- 
ology texts? If little, or none, 
why? Should social work be discussed in 
elementary sociology texts? And how? 
This paper poses rather than replies to 
these questions. But it poses them after 
the writer has laboriously leafed over the 
entire fourteen thousand pages of the 
twenty-two texts listed below.! He not 
only thumbed them through, but also 


1 Beach, W.G., An Introduction to Sociology and Social 
Problems, Houghton-Mifflin, 1925, xiv + 369. Binder, 
R. M., Principles of Sociology, Prentice-Hall, 1929, xvi 
+ 609. Blackmar, F. W., and Gillin, J. L., Outlines of 
Sociology, Macmillan, 1923, xi-+- 636. Bogardus,E.S., 
Introduction to Sociology, J. R. Miller, 1929, 496 pp. 
Bushee, F. A., Principles of Sociology, Holt, 1923, xiii 
+ 577. Case, C. M., Outlines of Introductory Sociology, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1924, xxxvi + 980. Davis, J., 
Barnes, H. E. et al., An Introduction to Sociology, Heath, 
‘1927, xxiv + 926. Dawson, C. A., and Gettys, W.E., 
An Introduction to Sociology, Ronald Press, 1929, vi + 
866 pp. Dealey, J.Q., Sociology, Its Development and 
Applications, Appleton, 1920, xv + 547. Dow,G.5S., 
Society and Its Problems, Crowell, 1922, xiv + $94. 
Ellwood, C. A., The Psychology of Human Society, D. 
Appleton, 1925, xv + 495 pp. Folsom, J. K., Culture 
and Social Progress, Longmans, 1928, ix + 558. Gil- 
len, J. L., Dittmer, C. G., and Colbert, R. J., Social 
Problems, Century, 1928, x + 534. Groves, E. R., 
An Introduction to Saciology, Longmans, 1928, viii + 
568. Hankins, F. H., An Introduction to the Study of 
Society, Macmillan, 1928, xiii + 760. Hart, Har- 
nell, The Science of Social Relations, Holt, 1927, xix + 
664. Hayes, E. C., Introduction to the Study of Sociology. 
Appleton, 1918, xviii + 718. Lumley, F. E., 
Principles of Sociology, McGraw-Hill, 1928, xii 4+- 562. 
Odum, H. W., Man's Quest for Social Guidance, Holt, 
1927, xxi + 643. Park, R. E., and Burgess, E. W., 
An Introduction to the Science of Sociology, University of 
Chicago Press, 1924, xxiii + 1040. Ross, E. A., 
The Outlines of Sociology, Century, 192.3, xiii + 474. 
Wallis, W. D., An Introduction to Sociology, Knopf, 
1927, xvi + 433- 


attempted a. rough classification of the 
contents relating tosocial work. Heeven 
had the temerity to label each book as 
favorable, neutral, or unfavorable to social 
work, thus in all probability incurring the 
undying animosity of the misconstrued 
authors. 

All save six books are dated 1924 or 
later, only one being as early as 1918. 
Hence they represent the attitude of soci- 
ologists toward the discussion of social 
work in elementary sociology. I would 
guess that these twenty-two texts are used 
in go per cent or more of the elementary 
sociology classes in the country, so they 
tell the story of how sociologists in general 
are treating social work in elementary 
classes. 

My first problem was to decide what 
kinds of content I should call ‘‘social work 
material.'’ Obviously, I could not take 
as a guide those definitions of social work 
which make it include case work, research, 
and reform. All discussion of social 
problems is not social work material. 
Likewise, the historical and descriptive 
materials dealing with the family, crime, j 
poverty, health, etc., are not social work 
materials. Even Miss Richmond's fa- 
mous definition of case work, *“Those proc- 
esses which develop personality through 
adjustments consciously effected, indi- 
vidual by individual, between men and 
their social environment,’’? takes in too 
much territory, since all formal education 
and all socialization would fall under it 
tosome degree. Likewise, Halbert’s defi- 
nition, ‘‘Social work is the business of | 
producing, changing or adjusting social 


2 Mary E. Richmond, What is Social Case Work? 
New York, 1922, pp. 98-99. 
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INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY TEXTS 


organization and procedure in the interests 
of human welfare according to scientific 
standards,’ is subject to much the same 
criticisms.* However, both Richmond 
and Halbert qualify their definitions so 
that the distinction between social work 
and other forms of socialization is quite 
clear. My classification of social work 
materials is largely based upon their dis- 
cussion and qualifications of their defini- 
tions. I hold that all social work is case 
work. It is all based upon the recogni- 
tion of the maladjustment of individuals 
and groups and a conscious program of 
readjustment. Social reform is not social 
work, but rather practical, or more often 
impractical, politics. Social research is 
not social work, but social science. As 
Shenton has well shown, all social art is 
not social work.‘ Social work is the art 
of adjusting and caring for maladjusted 
and unadjustable persons and groups in 
accordance with the standards that are 
prescribed or tolerated by the community. 
My rough, non-logical, overlapping sched- 
ule of social work materials was con- 
structed in the light of this definition. 

However, my interpretation of my own 
schedule was far too liberal. I included 
much that. can be called ‘‘social work 
materials’’ only by using “‘social work’”’ 
as loosely as most people use sociology— 
namely, as anything which implies some- 
body doing something for somebody who 
has something wrong with him. So I 
feel that my schedule-table shows many 
more pages of social work material than 
are really found in the books examined. 
I have given the authors too much benefit 
oftoomany doubts. Likewise, my figures 
and percentages give an illusion of accu- 
tacy which I hope will delude no one. 


+L. A. Halbert, What Is Professional Social Work? 
distributed by The Survey, New York, 1923, p. 25. 

*H.N. Shenton, The Practical Application of Sociol- 
gy, New York, 1927, pp. 195-225. 
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If we should set out to study the problem 
seriously, the procedure is,obvious. First 
we would get a consensus of opinion from 
competent sociologists and social workers 
as to what is social work material. And 
that would be a merry session! Then we 
would arrange an outline somewhat like 
my caricature of a schedule. Then we 
would select 20 competent sociologists 
and 20 competent social workers and have 
each one leaf through the 15,000 pages and 
classify the contents carefully. I have 
done it hurriedly and crudely. Then we 
would combine these forty reports and 
call it a day. And we would have a 
considerably more objective composite 
opinion than this subjective impression 
I am presenting for slaughter. 


WHAT WAS FOUND 


Briefly, this is what I considered as 
‘social work materials’: 


1. Relation of Sociology to social work. 

2. Community organization: regional, rural, ur- 
ban planning; playgrounds; camps; clubs; 
centers. 

. Community chests; social work organization. 

. Child welfare; clinics; placing; institutions. 

Juvenile courts and delinquency. 

Visiting teachers; vocational guidance; truancy 

Psychiatric social work; personality problems. 

. Public health; visiting nurses; hospital and 
office medical social work; Red Cross. 

. Family disorganization; courts of domestic 
relations. 

10. Settlements; slums; housing; immigration 

(Americanization). 

11. Family Agencies; outdoor reli-f; broken homes; 

mothers’ pensions. 

12. Industrial social work; child labor; working 

women ; maternity pensions; unemployment; 


personnel work; accident; minimum wage. 


Of the 14,049 pages examined, 822.5, or 
5-9 per cent, were devoted to these topics. 
Psychiatric social work received the most 
attention, though it was personality prob- 
lems rather than psychiatric social work 
as such that gave this topic 14.9 per cent 
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INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY TEXTS 


of the space. This was followed by com- 
munity organization with 12 per cent, 
largely because I included a great deal of 
material on recreation which was not 
strictly social workish, in nature. In- 
dustrial social work was next, with 10.9 
per cent of the space. Then came com- 
munity chests and social work organiza- 
tion, with 10.1 per cent, almost wholly 
due to the latter topic. Sociologists still 
seem to be greatly concerned about Ham- 
burg-Elberfeld, English Poor Law,C.0.5S., 
Indiana, etc., with almost no reference to 
the community fund movement. Visiting 
teachers, guidance and truancy was lowest, 
1.9 per cent, and family disorganization 
next with 3.4 percent. For further detail, 
consult Table I. Though these be hard 
words, I must say that I do not think any 
single text contained an adequate exposi- 
tion of all the terms in my admittedly too 
limited schedule. 

When it came to making invidious com- 
parisons between texts, I rushed in, being 
no angel. I am sure some of the men 
whom I have classed as neutral or un- 
favorable will assure me that I do them 
injustice. Some whom I call neutral may 
claim that anyone with half an eye could 
see that they are unfavorable, and not 
neutral, but I imagine more will claim 
that I should have seen that they are very 
favorable to social work—they have 
always said nice things about social 
workers and have trained hundreds of 
them. All of which may be true, but my 
impression is that the student can gain very 
little knowledge of the nature, objectives, 
and functions of social work by reading 
their books. Social problems are dis- 
cussed (far too much, I think) dut the social 
work aspects of these problems are quite gen- 
erally ignored. 

Needless to say, I did not brand a book 
favorable, neutral, or unfavorable without 
having set up some criteria. My criteria 


may be wrong-headed and illogical, but 
I used them in a consistent fashion. I 
graded a book favorable if 10 per cent or 
more of the content is what I called *‘social 
work material,’’ and if there are five or 
more indexed references to social work, 
social workers or case work. Five books, 
Hayes, Odum, Hart, Groves, and Bo- 
gardus, meet this test. Another criterion 
that might have been used in the number 
of references to social work literature, case 
records, etc., but since this involved a clas- 
sification of literature and a tremendous 
amount of work, I did not use it. 

Ilisted as ‘‘Neutral,’’ those books whose 
content is three to ten per cent social 
work material; those with less than three 
per cent that also contain indexed refer- 
ences to social work; and those with more 
than ten per cent that do not mention 
social work as such. There are ten in 
these classes. : 

‘Unfavorable to social work’’ are those 


_with less than three per cent “‘social work 


material’’ and no references to social work. 
They are seven. There are only 65 indexed 
references to social work in the entire 22 
texts and 60 of these occur in the five books 
branded ‘*Favorable.”’ 

It is obvious that this problem which I 
have attacked more or less subjectively 
could be objectified by the method out- 
lined in section one of this paper. 


WHAT SHOULD ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 
TEXTS SAY ABOUT SOCIAL WORK? 


There is little agreement as to what ele- 
mentary sociology texts should contain. 
While they all have a body of common 
material, they also present a variety of 
points of view, difference of emphasis, and 
types of subject matter ranging all the 
way from the anatomy of pithecanthropus 
to the dramatic exploits of Babe Ruth and 
Al Capone. A rough classification of the 
twenty-two texts examined reveals at least 
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the following types: social problems, bio- 
logical, ecological, ethnological, and con- 
ceptual. Under the latter term, I would 
place such books as those of Ross, Park 
and Burgess, and Binder. In these, the 
attempt is made to present the data of 
group life under structural and processal 
concepts. While there is little agreement 
in the definition of the concepts, various 
authors appear to be discussing much the 
same kinds of data. Many of the concepts 
are so general that most of the data could 
be included under any one of them without 
doing much logical violence to the 
concepts. 

Before we can answer the question as to 
what place, if any, social work materials 
should have in elementary sociology texts, 
we must decide what such texts should 
contain. For the purpose of arousing dis- 
cussion, I shall suggest the content of an 
ideal elementary text. 

The purpose of the first course should be 
to convince the student that sociology is a 
natural science investigating the groupal 
behavior of human beings in the same 
spirit and by the same methods, that other 
sciences use in studying their data. Its 
purpose is to describe ‘‘how (not why) we 
behave like human beings,’’ what are the 
characteristic forms of human association, 
and how these originate, operate, and 
change. Its emphasis should be upon the 
normal, functional uniformities of modern 
life, rather than upon the pathological 
and particular. The approach in Middle- 
town seems to me a fundamentally sound 
sociological point of view. This should 
be amplified, however, by showing how 
the biological, geographical, and cultural 
factors are organically interrelated and in- 
terdependent. The skeleton of the text 
would thus be the institutional organiza- 
tion of society. These institutional and 
other relatively uniform ways of life 
should be presented in terms of actual 


objective description of what people do in 
their corporate life with a minimum of at- 
tention to what they ought or might do. 
What they have done in the past may be 
presented for comparison and contrast, and 
the inefficiencies, contradictions, illogical- 
ities, and irrationalities of their present 
behavior may be pointed out. 

The place of social work in such a 
scheme is at once apparent. The institu- 
tion of social work plays an increasingly 
important part in modern life. Certainly 
an elementary text that does not take 
cognizance of this fact is as defective as one 
that does not describe modern economic 
and technological culture. It should be 
made clear that sociology is a science and 
that social work is one of the several arts 
of socialization. It should be shown that 
the techniques of social work, as is also 
true of all other social arts, are increasingly 
dependent upon the generalizations of the 
various sciences. The numerous speciali- 
zations of social work should be clearly 
outlined. The typical organizations of 
social work should be clearly described. 
This should and can be done as objectively 
as one presents the relation of raw mate- 
tials, machines, and business organization 
to the development of industrial culture. 

Most of the students in elementary 
sociology courses will become neither soci- 
ologists nor social workers. All of them 
will become citizens. If these prospective 
citizens are to cope successfully with the 
problems of adjustment which a Machine 
Age produces, they must not only achieve 
the sociological point of view as defined 
above, but they must also bring the same 
scientific way of thinking to bear upon the 
problems of social work. Todo this, they 
must know what are the objectives, func- 
tions, and organizations of social work. 
So I think the textbook writers of the 
future should devote more space to the 
various aspects of social work. 
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THE CONTENT OF INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
COURSES FOR PROSPECTIVE SOCIAL WORKERS 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 


HE first question that arises on con- 
] sideration of this topic is, Why 
should sociologists discuss the rela- 
tion of their introductory course to social 
work? Economists, political scientists, 
psychologists, and other social scientists 
do not specifically take social work into 
account in planning their introductory 
courses. Why should sociologists? This 
discussion is not an attempt to ‘‘sell’’ soci- 
ology to “‘sales-resistant’’ social workers. 
Neither is it an application by maladjusted 
sociologists, who have been unable to agree 
regarding the content of their introductory 
course, to charitably-minded social work- 
ers for aid. The sociologists do not ap- 
pear here either as salesmen or clients. 
When this program was started it was 
expected that the conference would be 
confined to teachers of sociology. As an 
after-thought and at the suggestion of a 
social worker it became a combined confer- 
ence of social workers and sociologists. 
This provides a part of the answer to the 
question. This codperate effort to con- 
sider the content of the introductory 
course is a continuation of the discussions 
of previous years regarding the relation of 
sociology and social work. 
yc For that reason I wish to summarize 
_ briefly the results of the previous investiga- 
tions and discussions of this relationship. 
First, historically sociology and social 
work had independent origins. Second, 
they are tending in recent years to converge 
on certain common problems of research, 
namely the problems of human behavior 
in a cultural situation. Third, the con- 
cepts of sociology have not been of great 
value to social workers, partly because 
they have not been verified and been made 
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sufficiently specific for application, partly 
because social workers have not had 
enough training in sociology to appreciate 
and use the concepts. Fourth, the soci- 
ologists have secured much assistance from 
the records of social agencies and from the 
generalizations which social workers have 
derived from their experience. On the 
other hand many sociologists have been 
disappointed in these records because the 
records contain so little information re- 
garding the processes and mechanisms of 
human behavior and also because the 
data have been conceptualized by social 
workers and their reliability thereby 
reduced. Fifth, social work is not merely 
applied sociology. Social work is de- 
pendent upon all sciences, and sociology 
may be applied in various fields. Soci- 
ology is thus codrdinate with other 
sciences rather than being the fount of 
knowledge from which social work is sus- 
tained. Sixth, some members of each 
group scoff at the other group. Some 
social workers assert that students who 
have had no sociology are better prospects 
than those who have had sociology. Per- 
haps they would say the same thing regard- 
ing economics, political science, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, biology, college 
work in general, and perhaps high school 
work in general. The specific contribu- 
tion of any one of these disciplines cannot 
easily be isolated. On the other hand, 
some sociolegists scoff at social work as 
relatively futile, and are equally contemp- 
tuous of the other applications of social 
knowledge. Seventh, most sociologists 
and iiost social workers agree regarding 
the potential value of the other procedure, 
find some value in it now, and are willing 
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to wait for future results. A few members 
of each group believe that codperative. 
work on the common problems is one of 
the most hopeful methods of promoting 
the efficiency of each procedure. 

A second general reason for a considera- 
tion of this problem is because of the 
administrative relation between sociology 
and social work and the considerable pro- 
portion of registrants in introductory 
courses who are prospectivesocial workers. 
A large proportion of the schools of social 
work have an integral relation to depart- 
ments of sociology and a large proportion 
require several courses in sociology. It 
is perhaps significant that of the schools 
of social work which do not have an or- 
ganic relationship to univerisities and col- 
leges only one, the Training School for 
Jewish Social Work, has sociology either 
as a prerequisite or a required course. 
Does this mean that schools of social work 
require sociology only as a gesture of 
politeness to their colleagues? At any 
rate the relation of sociology to social 
work is somewhat different from that 
of economics and social work. This does 
not mean that the content of the intro- 
ductory course should necessarily be deter- 
mined by the needs of prospective social 
workers or that a decision must be based 
at all on that consideration. The intro- 
ductory course should be a basis for ad- 
vanced courses, should provide a point of 
view and a method for advanced work, and 
asummary of the results of advanced work. 

Three principal types of introductory 
courses are now given by departments of 
sociology. One of these is the social 
problems course. This seems to be dis- 
tinctly out of favor. Social problems are 
complex and can be solved only by the 
application of a large number of sciences. 
A teacher cannot possibly know all the 
sciences which bear upon a particular prob- 
lem and consequently he cannot solve it by 


his own efforts. It stands to reason that 
the student can do no better. The result 
is that solutions which are developed rep- 
resent little except the preconceptions and 
biases of the instructor and the students. 
They become static propagandists, with 
hard-and-fast solutions for the social prob- 
lems. The more completely ethical con- 
siderations can be pmitted from the intro- 
ductory course, the more probable is it 
that the student can develop an under- 
standing which will later contribute to 
the solution of social problems. Those 
who start students on social problems sur- 
render the possibility of developing a 
science of human behavior. The absurd- 
ity of this procedure is apparent when one 
thinks of the content of introductory 
courses in the basic sciences. 

A second type of course has been called 
synthetic sociology. This consists of a 
description of each of the factors which is 
regarded as generally important in human 
behavior—geographic, biological, eco- 
nomic, psychological, and social. The 
student who takes an introductory course 
of this nature gets a short course in geog- 
raphy, a short course in bioiugy, a short 
course in psychology, a short course in 
economics, and a very short course in the 
social factors. The instructor has more 
concrete material regarding the other fac- 
tors than regarding the social factor and 
can consequently give a better interpreta- 
tion of them. He is so busy keeping up 
with the developments in geography, 
biology, economics, and psychology that 
he has no time to make contributions to an 
understanding of the social factor. He 
cannot possibly acquire the techniques of 
research in each of these fields. Conse- 
quently he becomes a critic of the other 
disciplines but makes no constructire con- 
tributions to them. This does not im- 
prove his standing among the sciences. 
The important reason why synthetic soci- 
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ology has made such a small contribution 
to knowledge is that it was trying to 
specialize in everything without having a 
method of specializing in anything. In 
recent yeats Cooperative enterprises have 
developed, such as orientation courses, in- 
stitutes of child welfare, and the institute 
of human relations. Theso-called applied 
fields, such as social work, require similar 
cooperation of various disciplines. The 
physiologists, the anatomists, the psy- 
chologists can make real contributions to 
these joint efforts because they have devel- 
oped techniques for independent work. 
The synthetic sociologist can make no 
specific contribution because he has no 
technique for analyzing first-hand infor- 
mation. Consequently he is not even 
made director of the enterprise. The only 
thing he can do is to name the enterprise 
as sociological since it is a synthesis of 
various disciplines. 

The third type of course is the analysis 
of social processes, social interaction, 
group behavior, and culture. Work has 
been done in this field for many years but 
the concentration of efforts here is rela- 
tively recent. The principle of the divi- 
sion of labor is the best justification for 
this concentration of efforts. It is not 
necessary to insist that the other factors 
afeunimportant. My opinion is that con- 
structive research work and contributions 
to cooperative enterprises can be developed 
successfully only by this concentration. I 
am ready to admit that the verified and 
demonstrated results from work of this 
kind are still scanty but they are rapidly 
increasing. 

I do not expect to make an exhaustive 
list of the implications of a course such 
as this for prospective social workers. 
Two general principles and one specific 
group of facts are presented as illustrations. 
Moreover, I do not assume that these 
principles are derived exclusively from 
sociology of the cultural type. 
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The first principle is that the patterns 
of human behavior are modifiable. Abun- 
dant evidence of the truth of this principle 
can be found by comparing one generation 
with another generation, or people in the 
country with people in the city, or immi- 
grants in this country with the same 
nationality in their home country. The 
exact limitations of the modifiability have 
not been determined. A person cannot 
learn to subsist on granite or on the bac- 
teria in the air with our present tech- 
niques, but his menu and his table manners 
may be modified immensely. The reaction 
time is largely beyond social control but 
social speed is not, for people change in one 
generation from the calm, sedate type to 
the jazzy, whoopeetype. The intellectual 
abilities measured by the mental tests 
cannot be changed very much, on the aver- 
age, but the customary content of thought 
can shift from religion to business, from 
politics to the stock market, or from base- 
ball and dancing to war. An interest in 
securing the means of subsistence is some- 
what constant, but the pattern may change 
from criminal methods to lawful methods, 
from honest values to advertising, or from 
submissive dependence to independent 
earnings. This is a basic hypothesis of 
sociology and of social work, and students 
who have acquired this point of view 
should be better equipped on that account 
for social work. 

A second principle is that some patterns 
of behavior are fixed in a network of 
cultural influences and cannot easily be 
isolated from that network. Though the 
patterns of behavior are determined in 
social interaction and are therefore modifi- 
able, they are not always modifiable by 
case work methods. The control of be- 
havior by newspapers, advertising, and 
war propaganda illustrated the other pos- 
sibility of modification. A person who 
attempted to change the fundamentalist 
doctrines of a family in a fundamentalist 
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community would be practically wasting 
his efforts. The careful measurement of 
the reformation of offenders indicates that 
the case work method has not been exceed- 
ingly successful even under the best condi- 
tions. When so many of the patterns of 
behavior are criminal in the particular 
community in which the offender lives or 
in the general society, and when iaw- 
abiding people are unwilling to associate 
on intimate terms over a long period with 
major offenders, the results of occasional 
efforts of a case worker should not be 
expected to be great. A student in the 
introductory course in sociology should 
learn something about these prevalent pat- 
terns of behavior, and this information 
should be of value to the social worker. 

A third contribution of an introductory 
course is knowledge regarding specific cul- 
tural groups. Within the last fifteen years 
sociologists have made several significant 
analyses of particular groups. The Polish 
Peasant by Thomas and Znaniecki, Old 
World Traits Transplanted by Park and 
Miller, Middletown by Lynd, The Ghetto by 
Wirth, The Gold Coast by Zorbaugh, and 
the study of delinquency areas by Shaw are 
illustrations of this accumulating knowl- 
edge. Not much of this knowledge has 
been incorporated in introductory texts 
but it will certainly appear there before 
long. My impression is that the signifi- 
cant contribution made by the Department 
of Sociology of the University of Chicago 
has been, not in the concepts with which 
their students have been equipped, but 
the immense enthusiasm and energy with 
which they insist on studying social life 
at first hand. In the course of the first- 
hand studies most of the concepts dis- 
appear but the descriptive material will 
quite certainly lead to a reformulation of 
concepts with which still more useful in- 
vestigations may be made. This interest 
in culture areas seems to be the weakest 
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point in social work at the present time. 
The Training School for Jewish Social 
Work was organized on the hypothesis 
that social workers must understand the 
culture of the group with which they 
work. What other training school pays 
any attention to the culture of the groups 
in which their students are to work? The 
social worker does gradually acquire 
knowledge regarding the culture of her 
territory but it is picked up incidentally 
and she is given no assistance in advance 
regarding the methods by which to acquire 
this information. Though social wa-kers 
formally emphasize background, the scope 
of their investigations is almost as nar- 
rowly limited as is that of the psychiatrist. 
The social worker may ask some questions 
of the client regarding background, may go 
beyond the home to the school, the church 
and the workplace. But this gives com- 
paratively little information regarding the 
neighborhood and the community culture. 
The possibility of a different method is 
shown in the Institute of Juvenile Research 
in Chicago. When a boy is taken to the 
Institute for study, the sociology staff is 
asked to make a report regarding the 
neighborhood in which the boy lives. 
They have in their files a basic set of tables 
regarding the comparative standing of 
that neighborhood in regard to delin- 
quency, poverty, home ownership, nation- 
ality, and various other things. The in- 
formation is not as complete as it will 
probably become, either there or else- 
where, in the near future, but it is a begin- 
ning. In my opinion in twenty years a 
city which does not have a sociological 
staff equipped to make a report regarding 
the culture of any area in the city will be 
as out of date as a city at present which 
does not have a confidential exchange. 
But at present many social workers are 
not aware that this is important. One 
function of the introductory course should 
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be to sensitize students to these cultural 
influences so that they will appreciate 
them, will make diagnoses, and plan treat- 
ment with them in view, and not regard 
the problem as merely medical, economic, 
and familial. 

It is probable that the amount of social 
work material in the introductory course 
will increase. Current sociological re- 
search is concentrated somewhat on social 
problems and disorganization, and the 
materials are taken in part from the records 
of social agencies. In the course of time 
this fesearch work will percolate through 
to the introductory course, and will serve 
as descriptive of cultures or illustrative of 
social processes. I am not sure that this 
is an entirely desirable trend but it may 
make the introductory course somewhat 
more valuable for social workers than it 
would otherwise be. 


In summary, the introductory course in 


sociology should be preceded by a general 
orientation course, should be confined to 


descriptions of cultures in modern America 
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and to the analysis of the processes by 
which cultures and cultural habits change. 
It should describe cultural change both as 
Ogburn does, with emphasis on the group 
and as Cooley and Thomas do, with em- 
phasis on personality. This course should 
be regarded as of value to prospective 
social workers for exactly the same reason 
that it would be valuable for other stu- 
dents. The factual data may be taken 
somewhat more from the social work fields 
than mathematical proportions would 
justify, partly because of the availability 
of the material and partly because of the 
value of studying behavior under experi- 
mental controls. The introductory course, 
however, should not be determined in any 
specific way by the needs of the social 
workers, and particularly it should make 
no effort to touch social problems, tech- 
niques of social work, or the administra- 
tion of social agencies. For social workers 
it should be a pre-vocational course and 
not a vocational course. 


CAN SOCIOLOGY BE MADE REAL TO SOCIAL WORK 
STUDENTS THROUGH THE PROBLEM METHOD? 


FRANK J. BRUNO 


HE task of one who discusses a fact 

finding paper—or brace of them— 

should be to present new data or to 
challenge the interpretive hypothesis used 
by the writers. Neither of these am I 
capable of doing. I am glad to have had 
the chance to read these papers before their 
presentation, and to be compelled to do 
some thinking on them at the same time. 
But most of it is over my head—and hav- 
ing taken closer lessons from the angels 
than Bain is willing to admit for himself, 
I approach the subject with reluctance. 


So far as I have read the texts in ques- 
tion—and I think I am familiar with about 
half of them—I am in entire agreement 
with the findings of the first paper: Social 
work bulks very slightly in them. It’s a 
fact which has puzzled me much, and one 
on which I have done a little thinking, 
but never arrived at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. Possibly the answer is to be 
found in Sutherland's suggestion that the 
approach of sociology should not be 
through a consideration of social prob- 
lems. If there were any place in the two 
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papers on which I might feel inclined to 
stop a few minutes for questions it would 
be onthat statement. All Sutherland says 
is true (and I want to bear my testimony 
to the unique confidence of social workers 
in his point of view). Any social prob- 
lem is a constellation of all sorts of factors 
—physical, economic, psychological, his- 
torical, etc. Whether this should outlaw 
the social problem from the introductory 
text does not seemsocleartome. Isn't it 
sound pedagogy to start from the known 
when one is planning an excursion into the 
unknown? Sociological concepts are the 
unknowns with which the student must 
become familiar. Social problems are the 
known—or may be so chosen as to be taken 
from the knowns—with which the student 
is fairly familiar. Granting the fact that 
such a method of approach leads the soci- 
ologist to become an indifferent teacher of 
biology, psychology, economics, etc., leav- 
ing him no time to describe the socio- 
logical elements in the situation, are we 
to conclude that the approach by way of 
the problem is necessarily wrong? May 
it not be that the sociology teacher is 
more certain of these other elements than 
of the sociological; or that he permits 
pupils to elect his course who have not had 
sufficient prerequisites? At any rate, the 
social work approach is by problems. If 
text books on sociology use the conceptual 
approach, social work will have little, 
and perhaps no real place in them. If, 
however, the danger which Sutherland 
points out and with which I am sure 
we agree, could be avoided, the problem- 
approach in an introductory text would 
increase the sense of reality and interest 
in the subject matter itself. For such a 
text, social work would furnish endless 
material. That alone would not justify 
suchamethod. The demands of pedagogy 
might do so. 

I wonder also whether there is not an- 
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other reason for much of this standoffish- 
ness on the part of sociology. Both social 
workers and sociologists use much the 
same vocabulary, but created independ- 
ently; the same word or phrase may mean 
quite a different thing to the sociologist 
from what it does to the social worker. 
Take the word ‘‘case,"’ or ‘‘case method” 
for instance. The identity of phrase as 
used by each field leads each one up against 
a blank wall when he finds it used by the 
other. To the sociologist it means inter- 
viewing persons, and getting their point 
of view; to the social worker it means an 
inquiry into a given situation of which an 
individual, a family, a group or a neigh- 
borhood may be the center, with the pur- 
pose of finding out the reason for its being 
what it is, and of applying differentiated 
treatment to the ills so discovered. An- 
derson’s The Hobo and Solenberger’s A 
Thousand Homeless Men are good illustra- 
tions of the contrast in method. Ander- 
son interviewed the hobo, and out of that 
wrote a fascinating book, almost as ro- 
mantic asabestseller. It creates the hobo 
for its reader. Mrs. Solenberger inter- 
viewed the hobo too. But she did much 
besides. She sought out every possible 
avenue of information to throw light upon 
each particular hobo with which she 
dealt, and there is the grim severity of 
reality about A Thousand Homeless Men 
which is absent from The Hobo. 

This brings out very sharply the ques- 
tion Sutherland raises about the problem 
as the point of departure for an introduc 
tory text. Anderson had a concept, and 
filled its details brilliantly; Mrs. Solen- 
berger had problems—social ones, please 
bear in mind—and she drew a picture so 
different as to be unrecognizable to the § 
uninitiated as dealing with exactly the 
same data. 

As these two groups look at each othet 
and express their impatient thoughts, the 
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social worker accuses the sociologist of ence. It would be a pity to undertake 


dealing with romance—the sociologist 
asks the social worker tauntingly, ‘‘What 
is truth?’’ In their politer moments they 
look at each other in amazement and agree 
to leave the matter undiscussed. 

Social work has seriously raised the 
question whether after all it should not 
set itself to the task of creating its own 
social science just because of this differ- 


such a piece of monumental duplication. 
Naturally sociology must make its deci- 
sion on the basis of the character of 
the material with which it deals. Social 
work may merely express the hope that 
the identity of data between the two fields 
may lead to a greater similarity in method- 
ology and hypotheses. 


SOME DANGERS OF THE PROBLEM METHOD IN 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY COURSES 


MILDRED D. MUDGETT 


S I interpret Mr. Bain'’s views, he 
proposes to introduce into the be- 
ginning course in sociology out- 

lines of the numerous specializations of 
social-work, descriptions of typical organ- 
izations and a statement of objectives. 
Such a plan involves making the course an 
introduction to social work and it might 
be expected by sociologists that social 
workers would generally concur. Mr. 
Sutherland presents a fundamentally differ- 
ent point of view. According to him the 


| beginning course shall have nothing to do 


with social work as such but shall develop 
a point of view toward, and an under- 
standing of social processes and cultures. 
From the point of view of the social 
wotker this seems to be the better 
approach. 

My objections to Mr. Bain’s ideas are 
based on knowledge gained from more or 
less intimate association with many social 
workers over a period of many years. In 
trying to devise methods of training social 
workers, one way is to know the social 
workers who are already on the job; ob- 
serve their weaknesses as well as their 
strength, and try to discover how many 


of their defects may be associated with 
their training. Unfortunately, there has 
not been time to make a study of this sort 
(although we may hope such a one will be 
made) but there are certain reactions 
which stand out rather clearly and, unfor- 
tunately, rather frequently. Many social 
workers seem to me like squirrels in a 
wheel with no hope of ever arriving. 
There are a few white rats among them 
who are gradually learning their way out 
ofthe maze. But the mass of social work- 
ers are trying to apply techniques which 
someone else devised for them and are 
becoming thoroughly discouraged with 
their failure to attain a higher proportion 
of successes by the case work method. 
Perhaps my colleagues in social work will 
consider the picture overdrawn but they 
must admit that it contains an clement 
of truth. 

If there is something wrong with the 
equipment of many social workers who are 
on the job, then it is certainly necessary 
for those of us engaged in training the new 
supply to try to remedy the defects. Per- 
haps the most that can be done at this 
point is to raise some questions: 
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. How many members of the American 
Association of Social Workers, the profes- 
sional organization of between three and 
four thousand people, have the faintest 
conception of the general principles which 
Mr. Sutherland has cited as implications 
of the introductory course? 

1. ‘Patterns of human bahavior are 
modifiable.’’ Thousands of case workers 
are acting on that principle daily but very 
few have interpreted what they are doing 
in theoretical terms. Perhaps such inter- 
pretation isn't necessary. When the case 
works out satisfactorily, the social worker 
is sure no other knowledge was needed. 
But how about the cases when Mrs. Brown 
won't go to the Dispensary and Mr. Smith 
won't take the job which was offered and 
the Whites have another domestic quarrel? 
How many social workers see any relation 
between these situations and the second 
principle stated by Mr. Sutherland? 

2. “Some patterns of human behavior 
are fixed in a network of cultural influences 
and cannot easily be isolated from that net- 
work.’’ How many social workers are 
trying to analyze their failures with a 
recognition of the principle that although 
“‘patterns of behavior are determined in 
social interaction and are, therefore, modi- 
fiable, they are not always modifiable by 
case work methods?’’ Perhaps a few are 
trying to, but if so, they are the white 
rats and not squirrels. 

When it comes to ‘‘a knowledge regard- 
ing specific cultural groups’’ then most 
social workers would declare that they 
occupy orchestra seats. Possibly on a fair 
estimate of their just deserts, first balcony 
seats might be given to the neighborhood 
workers, or at least to some of them; but 
most of the case workers would be found 
in the top gallery. Case workers, as well 
as group workers, amass many details of 
knowledge about the customs of the indi- 
viduals in whom they are interested, but 
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how many case workers supplement these 
facts with a thoroughgoing study of the 
cultures of the areas in which the clients 
live or of the areas from which they came? 

I was glad to know that the social prob- 
Jems course is out of favor, for only re- 
cently I have heard of its being given. 
There is one method frequently used in 
such a course which is particularly objec- 
tionable to many social workers. The 
field trips arranged for students seem to be 
at least first cousins to the slumming trips 
of the lay public. One of the first prin- 
ciples of social work is respect for indi- 
viduals regardless of their circumstances. 
Is there not a danger that the student will 
fail to grasp this principle if his first con- 
tact with the socially inadequate is one of 
inspection? Obviously, it is more difficult 
and time consuming to work out indi- 
vidual contacts for different students but 
all of that comes naturally as part of the 
technical courses and has no place in an 
elementary course. There is too much 
similarity between a trip to the Zoo and 
taking a sociology class to visit a social 
institution. 

In conclusion, we may well ponder the 
truth in the statement that ‘‘those who 
start students on social problems surrender 
the possiblity of developing a science of 
human behavior.’’ If a student is not 
given the theoretical concepts before he 
attacks specific problems and learns to 
apply techniques, he will never get a per- 
spective on his job and will shortly become 
discouraged. There is no possibility of a 
social worker making contributions to 
research if he does not understand the con- 
cepts, not only of sociology but of the 
other related fields. Or, to state the 
matter in another way, the social workers, 
who have already made contributions, are 
people who have made themselves familiat 
with such concepts. 
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A STUDY OF 250 SUCCESSFUL FAMILIES 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


REASON FOR UNDERTAKING THE STUDY 


NTIL very recently students of the 
| : | family have been interested almost 


exclusively in the study of the 
family among primitive peoples or among 
the less fortunate classes in our own civili- 
zation. Of the present day families it 
was those in economic distress who were 
studied; those in which sickness, unem- 
ployment, disaster of some kind had made 
self-support impossible or difficult. The 
family broken by death or desertion was 
analyzed and, more recently, the family 
in which marital disagreement was the 
important factor has been to the fore in the 
literature. In the newer studies not only 
the economic situation but the psycho- 
logical has been analyzed but it has been 
the family in difficulty of some kind which 
has held the center of attention. The 
family in trouble, the failures causing 
society inconvenience must continue to be 
studied but no longer must the family 
which has been getting along well, which 
has adjusted, be passed by. It is necessary 
tu know what such families have done and 
how they have done it. 

With the great interest in child training 
and development there has come about the 
realization of the fact that apart from the 
natrow circle of our own observation we 
know little of those families which have 
made a success of their group life. Success 
is difficult to define and criteria for judging 
a family as successful or unsuccessful are 
not readily available. But this is always 
the situation in a new field and the neces- 
sity for a first fumbling attempt which 
will be improved upon and refined later 
is well recognized. If certain families are 
regarded by the community as successful, 
as doing a good jab as a family, might it 


not be possible to analyze, in part at least, 
the factors which have made for that suc- 
cess and to use such data as raw material 
to be developed for use in the instruction 
on family life for which there is a grow- 
ing demand.' 


METHOD OF MAKING THE sTUDY 


A family cannot be put in a laboratory 
and studied by observation as can the 
anthropoid apes. Ideally, observation 
would be the method used. The outline 
of such a method has been developed by 
one worker in this field, but the difficulties 
of finding families willing to submit to 
such observation as would be necessary 
and the expense involved in obtaining 
properly trained field workers has pre- 
vented the study from ever arriving beyond 
the paper plan stage. 

The intensive interview method is an- 
other which has many advantages. The 
group interested in the study being de- 
scribed were familiar with this method as 
used by Dr. G. V. Hamilton and recognized 
its many advantages. The time element 
and the expense made such a method diffi- 
cult. However, it was decided to test it 
out. The codperation of a group of some 
twenty-five families in Washington, D. C., 
was obtained. The purposes of the study 
were discussed with the wives individually 
and in a group meeting and they were 
asked to consider whether they would pre- 
fer to codperate in this study by giving 
oral interviews to a worker, a woman 
trained in sociology and in home eco- 
nomics, who came from another part of 


1 This study was made under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, D. C. and 
the Child Development and Parental Education Com- 
mittee of the American Home Economics Association. 
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the country and would in all probability 
not come in contact with them again, or 
to the writer, who knew them more or less 
well and would in all likelihood be in 
contact with them in the future. As an 
alternative to the interviews they were 
presented with a necessarily long written 
schedule which they were asked to fill in 
at their leisure and return anonymously. 
After several meetings and discussions 
with their husbands the group decided 
unanimously that they would prefer 
the written schedules which are de- 
scribed below. 

It should be remembered that this was a 
group of college trained men and women 
interested in some professional activity 
or group work, used to group discussions 
and used to writing. Many of them had 
coéperated with the writer in standard 
of living studies and had kept accurate 
accounts of their family expenditures for 


a year. 
Whether their decision would have been 


made by another group not so situated is 
of course impossible to say but since this 
group was the one through whose coéper- 
ation the study was started the method 
chosen by them was the one adopted for 
the entire investigation. The difficulties 
inherent in it are many and will be fully 
discussed in the final report where sug- 
gestions will be made by which future 
studies may avoid some of the weaknesses 
of this one. 


CHOOSING THE FAMILIES 


The most difficult step was the develop- 
ment of criteria of success. Not only is it 
a term hard to define but the definition 
would, of necessity, change from time to 
time and from placeto place. Its meaning: 
depends on public opinion. Since it is 
social concensus which shapes public 
opinion on such questions and leaves 


definitions in the general mind, it was _ 
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concensus which was leaned upon most 
heavily. 

Upon discussing the possible criteria of 
success with various groups of persons 
interested in the family it soon became 
evident that a successful family was, in 
their minds, one which developed indi- 
viduals well adjusted in their personal lives 
and doing a good piece of work in their 
particular jobs. Adjustment was the key 
word. It was well recognized that adjust- 
ment could take place at various levels but 
given a more or less homogeneous group it 
soon became evident that the term had 
more or less concrete meaning in the minds 
of the persons interested. People in dis- 
cussing the matter mentioned so and so as 
successful. Thus the nucleus of a list of 
successful individuals was started. These, 
on being approached, suggested others and 
so the list grew to good proportions. 

The persons who make suggestions were 
in every case persons whom the investi- 
gator and her advisory committee felt had 
a sound basis for their opinion on a defi- 
nition of successful. They were chiefly 
teachers of sociology interested in the 
family, psychiatric social workers, home 
economists both in teaching and in home 
making, and members and leaders of child 
study groups. The resulting list was a 
more or less homogeneous one, but, un- 
fortunately, rather too overweighted with 
women. This was inevitable, perhaps, 
since the impetus and interest in the study 
came from three groups, none of which 


include many men, home economists, 


social workers and those interested in 
child study. 


THE MECHANICS OF THE STUDY 


The written schedule having been de- 
cided upon and the nucleus of a list of suc- 
cessful persons having been made the next 
step was to test out the schedules. It was 
decided that the study would have to fall 
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into two parts: Part I, a study of the 
homes in which the individuals listed as 
successful had been brought up; Part II, a 
study of the homes which were being de- 
veloped by such persons today. Part I is 
thus a study of the families of a generation 
ago which have resulted in individuals 
making a good adjustment to present day 
conditions; Part II, a study of what such 
individuals are doing in developing fami- 
lies and in bringing up children to adjust 
to the coming conditions of tomorrow. 
The questions finally included represented 
the work of many persons. No schedules 
of similar nature were available for com- 
parison. Dr. Groves schedule had not 
been published. The purpose in mind 
called for a more general study than those 
of Dr. Katherine Bement Davis and Dr. 
G. V. Hamilton. The existence of these 
two studies had the important influence 
of making it possible to minimize the 
number of questions dealing with their 
type of material and thus enable more time 
to be given to other Bee of family 
relations. 

Part I. This described ie family in 
which the successful individual had been 
brought up and also gave certain informa- 
tion in regard to his present situation. In 
brief, the questions covered the following 
§ data: members in the family, age, educa- 
tion, occupation; places in which family 
lived; racial background; others outside 
immediate family living in the house; the 
economic situation; the way in which 
money was handled and regarded in the 
home; the way in which the successful 
person as a child was given money; the 
housing conditions; ways of handling 
household routine; mother’s health and 
activities; father’s health and activities; 
share of children in household tasks and 
tesponsibilities; health situation in the 
family as a whole; family conversation; 
social life of family especially as regards 
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friends of the successful person; ties with 
relatives; recreation; parent's activities in 
regard to children’s education both in 
school matters and in broader sense; sex 
education; vocational plans and decisions; 
confidants of successful person; discipline 
in the home; independence of children; 
vivid childhood recollections; relations 
with brothers and sisters; religious activi- 
ties of family; ethical code of family, rela- 
tions of father and mother, common in- 
terests, common activities, management of 
financial affairs; traditicns and customs 
from mother’s family, from father’s fam- 
ily; background, economic, educational, 
social, religious, of each parent; factors in 
which mother was dominant, father was 
dominant; factors in home situation which 
person feels have been of greatest help, of 
greatest hindrance; present feeling toward 
home; its weak points, strong points; how 
individual's own home differs from par- 
ent’s; what are essentials for family life; 
what present day factors are detrimental 
to it; if individual not married, why not, 
attitude of parents toward — of 
children. 

Part II was cared for by ehadihes Il, 
III and IV filled in by persons at present 
themselves engaged in developing a family. 
Schedules II and III were filled in by the 
wife. Schedules II dealt with her household 
management and care of the children. It 
covered such material as list of the children 
with ages, present educational achieve- 
ments, and occupation; presence of others 
in household; places where family has 
lived; paid help in the house; standard of 
living in relation to that of parents on both 
sides; places where family economized; 
handling of income and of savings; income 
from wife, from husband; ways in which 
children are given money and responsibili- 
ties in regard to it; husband's activities in 
household management; fatigue of wife, 
her outside activities and paid work at 
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various periods of marriage; maintenance 
of intellectual interests; share of the chil- 
dren in the housework; the family health; 
topics of family conversation; outside con- 
tacts, children’s friends; contacts with 
families on both sides; religion; family rec- 
reation, hospitality, vacations, celebra- 
tions; education of children, both formal 
and general; sex education; husband's ac- 
tivities in child development; discipline; 
relations of children to each other; chil- 
dren’s individual property; children’s ac- 
complishments in school and in other fields; 
what has been specifically taught the chil- 
dren in regard to use of money, facing 
facts, codperation, work, use of time, etc. ; 
methods of handling any difficulty met in 
child development; plans for future of chil- 
dren; likeness or unlikeness of husband's 
and wife's methods and plans for children. 
Schedule UII also filled in by the wife 
covered more in detail her relations with 
her husband: her objectives in home- 
making as regards her husband, children, 
finances, social life, community relations, 
own life and her husband's feeling toward 
her objectives; circumstances and persons 
which have made it possible to achieve 
them or hindered achievement; training 
and influences which have helped most in 
meeting homemaking responsibilities as 
housewife, mother, wife; idea of what is 
ideally the father’s share in child training 
and homemaking; chief sources of worry 
and with whom discussed; difficulties, 
emotional, financial, or other experienced 
‘since marriage and how met, especially 
the points on which adjustments have been 
made with husband; problems which have 
not been fully solved; how children have 
affected relations with husband; traditions 
and customs taken over from husband's 
family and their effect; differences in eco- 
nomic or social status, standards of family 
life and of success, of the families of 
husband and wife; problems discussed be- 
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fore marriage, religion, temperamental dif- 


ferences, financial, children, sex, in-laws, | 


outside interests, social life; opposition to 
marriage; ideas of family life at time of 
marriage and sources; previous love affairs; 
length of acquaintance before marriaye, 
length of engagement; were children spe- 
cifically planned for, why the number, 
agreement with husband on these points 
and on ideas on sex and if difference how 
explained and how met; occupation at 
time of marriage, alternative to marriage; 
factors which have made the marriage 
happy, satisfying, successful; husband's 
assets as husband and father; experiences 
which have brought husband and wife 


closer together; common interests, activi- 


ties enjoyed together, common friends, 
relations with husband's business asso- 
ciates; separations; wife’s outside occupa- 
tion if any and how managed and effects; 
traits of an ideal husband. 

Schedule IV filled in by the husband 
covered much the same material: -training 
which has been of most service to him as 
husband and father; objectives in home- 
making as concerns wife, children, f- 


nances, social life, community relations, 


own life; agreement of wife in these; cir- 
cumstances and persons which have helped 
and which have hindered their achieve- 
ment; ideal of family life at time of 
marriage and source; effect of presence of 
children on relations with wife; children 
specifically planned for, why number, 
agreement with wife on this and on sex 
relations; if difference why and how met; 
what has made marriage happy, satis- 
fying, successful; experiences which have 


brought wife closer; wife's strongest assets fF 


as wife and mother; common intellectual 
interests and activities; separate interests; 
problems talked over with wife and how 
fully; effect of wife’s outside occupation if 
any; traditions and customs from wife's 
home, effects; chief sources of worry, with 
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whom discussed; difficulties, emotional, 
financial or other experienced since mar- 
riage and how weathered; any problems 
not solved; relations with children, plans 
for them, agreement with wife in regard to 
them; ideal of father’s share in homemak- 
ing especially as regards the children; idea 
of an ideal wife. 

The questions were phrased, so far as 
possible, to bring out an activity, an ob- 
jective fact rather than a subjective one. 
In certain cases, however, an opinion on a 
certain subject was definitely asked for as it 
was considered that the opinions of a 
group of this type were well worth hav- 
ing. Inthe analysis the endeavor is being 
made to handle the two sets of facts, sub- 
jective and objective, separately and then 
to compare them. 


WHO FILLED IN THE SCHEDULES 


There were 344 persons who coéperated 
in this study, men and women, married 
and single. The group was a well edu- 
cated one composed of individuals in the 
main engaged in some profession but with 
a sprinkling of men and women in business 
and two on farms. All but 5 of the 99 
men and 25 of the 245 women had a college 
education. A large proportion had done 
graduate work, there being 50 Ph.D. de- 
grees in the group. In age these indi- 
viduals ranged from the late twenties to 
the early sixties with two-thirds between 
35 and 50, and the largest ten year group 
between 35 and 39 years of age. 

Of the women, 100 were married and 77 
had children. Of the men, 85 were mar- 
tied and 75 had children. There were 46 
families in which both husband and wife 
answered the schedules; 22 families in 
which one or the other replied. In other 
words, there were 114 men and women, 63 
wives and 51 husbands, who reported on 
their present day attempts at developing 
a family and 344 who described their own 
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upbringing. While these numbers are not 
large they represent a very homogeneous 
group and one from the class most inter- 
ested in the problems of the present 
day family. 

As has been said, this was largely a pro- 
fessional group. For the men the largest 
single occupational group represented was 
that of the college teachers of whom there 
were 35. Among the women the largest 
groups were the 63 social workers, 46 col- 
lege teachers and 38 high school teachers. 
Only 58 women had never been engaged in 
any outside occupation. These were all 
found among the too married women. 

Most of these men and women had child- 
hoods with urban backgrounds, but there 
was a fair representation of the village and 
the farm. They came from every section 
of the country with the larger proportion 
from the Middle West, the Middle Art- 
lantic and the New England states in the 
order listed. 

In short then the group was one of col- 
lege trained men and women in early 
middle life, a well educated professional 
group representing the solid thinking ele- 
ment of the country. 


SOME FINDINGS RE2ORTED 

As has been indicated this is a prelimi- 
mary report. The first analysis has been 
made but there are many comparisons and 
correlations still to be discovered. In 
Part I alone the data fall under over 300 
heads and sub-heads which have to be 
grouped and brought into a larger whole. 
The details would be too cumbersome and 
too lengthy to report here so that only the 
general sweep of the findings can be men- 
tioned in order to show to a limited extent 
the type of material which has been accu- 
mulated through the use of the method 
described. It should be said that the 
answers on the whole were very full. In 
many cases the codperators were not con- 
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tent even with the lengthy schedule but 
wrote letters going more into detail on 
certain points which they felt were 
important. 

There have been chosen for presentation 
here the conclusions of the entire group of 
344 individuals as to ‘What are the essen- 
tials for a successful family life’’ and the 
findings from the reports of 114 individuals 
in the 68 present day families as to their 
objectives, the training and influences 
which have been most helpful to them in 
meeting homemaking responsibilities as 
husband and father, wife and mother; the 
factors which have made the marriages 
happy, satisfying and successful ; the place 
of children in the family; and the more 
important problems and difficulties which 
they have had to meet and the methods of 
meeting them. These have been selected 
because they show the thinking of this 
group, the family pattern, the husband, 
wife, father and mother patterns which 
they have in mind and are more or less 
consciously trying to follow. Later re- 
ports will note how these patterns check 
against the activities of the group. 


THE ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESSFUL FAMILY LIFE 


First, what are the conclusions of the 
344 individuals as to the essentials of a 
successful home? Altogether, they listed 
2208 essentials. There is no doubt that 
they thought of the family as a ‘‘group of 
interacting personalities.’’ It was atti- 
tudes, personal traits and relationships 
which were stressed most heavily. Next 
in numerical order were economic factors 
but much less frequently mentioned. 
Then came ideals. Perhaps some might 
think that these should be included with 
the first group but analysis will indicate 
that they were thought of as something 
different. Next came those dealing with 
social training, then education in the more 
formal sense and away at the end, numer- 
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ically speaking, health. Of course, with 
the good mental health and household 
management which so many stressed, phys- 
ical health would follow and it may, be 
that they were thinking of health as an 
element in success rather then as a pre- 
existent factor making for it. 

Outstandingly, then, the group felt that 
it was the attitudes, personal traits and 
relationships between the members of the 
family which counted most in developing 
a successful family life. Of the total 2208 
essentials listed 1136 fell under this head. 
They were of five types, those relating to 
the family group as a whole, more spe- 
cifically to individuals in the family, to the 
relations between husband and wife, to 
the attitude of parents towards children 
and of children towards parents. 

Of those mentioned as referring to the 
family as a whole recognition of indi- 
viduality was well ahead of all others, next 
came several with approximately the same 
numerical emphasis,—love, codperation, 
common tastes and interests. Then fol- 
lowed mutual sharing of joys and sorrows 
and of responsibilities, industry, wide 
enough interests, comradeship, integrity, 
intelligence, happiness, responsibility. 
Others mentioned a few times each were 
openmindedness, justice, security, content- 
ment and ambition in the family as a 
group. 

Qualities which applied to the indi- 
vidual were very comparable to those 
given for the family as a group. By far 
the most popular were understanding and 
insight followed closely by frankness. 
This latter trait was qualified by many 
phrases but there is no doubt that what 
Was meant was a frank attitude in family 
relations but tempered with tact and po- 
liteness. Next came tolerance, affection, 
sympathy, unselfishness, sense of humor. 
Others listed less frequently were willing- 
ness to sacrifice, loyalty, cheerfulness, self 
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control, forbearance and an objective 
point of view. 

As for relationships between husband 
and wife, codperation far outranked all 
others. Next came emotional dependence 
and companionship, then in much smaller 
numbers confidence, common policy in de- 
cision making, equality, agreement on sex 
matters, similar background, progressive 
interests, economic independence, both in 
interesting work. Fidelity was men- 
tioned only four times and in each case by 
aman. Otherwise all through the replies 
there was little difference between those of 
the men and the women. 

In the relation between parent and child 
it was the attitude of the parents which 
was stressed. The strong emphasis was 
upon knowledge of child training and 
psychology. Next came specific examples 
of this general head, encouragement of 
growth of independence, interest in chil- 
dren’s doings and welfare, continuing 
growth of parents with children, solving 
own emotional conflicts and not using 
children as outlets, expecting obedience. 

Only 10 persons noted anything in re- 
gard to the attitude of the children to- 
ward the parents. The factots listed were 
confidence, respect, appreciation and love. 
It was quite obvious that the entire group 
was impressed with the idea current today 
that it is the parents who need education 
and that once the essential traits and atti- 
tudes are found in the parents there will be 
little question of the situation as it affects 


the children. Both the single and the 


married persons codperating in this study 
saw the problem of successful family life 
from the point of view of the obligations 
of the parents, the attitudes, traits and 
relationships which they should have and 
which they should then develop in the 
children largely through example. 
Briefly, the family described would be 
one in which the rights of the individual 
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were recognized, where each member had 
the opportunity to develop to the best of 
his ability, where interests were broad and 
varied and some were shared, where there 
was codperation and a mutual sharing of 
joys, sorrows and responsibilities, where 
there was love. The individual members 
would be frank with each other, but this 
frankness would be tempered with respect 
and tact, understanding and insight. 
Tolerance would be an outstanding trait . 
of the individual members. Each member 
would feel affection for the other. The 
parents would work together in close 
harmony and codperation, would b:: emo- 
tionally dependent one upon the other and 
would not work out their emotional diffi- 
culties on their children. They would 
have backgrounds not too divergent and 
would be equal partners in the direction 
and management of the family. They 
would be in agreement on sex matters. 
They would have some knowledge of 
present day psychology and of child train- 
ing and development. They would grow 
with their children, would present a con- 
sistent attitude in their dealing with them, 
would expect obedience but would not 
dominate them. 

Next in importance, numerically, to 
this largest group of personal traits, atti- 
tudes and relationship, were the essentials 
listed connected with the economic situa- 
tion, that is income and household man- 
agement. There were 389 replies under 
this heading. By far the largest number, 
a good half of the 389, came under suffi- 
cient income. A fourth added budgeting, 
and a definite financial system for the 
household. Perhaps the urban influence 
explains why only three persons listed 
home ownership. Next to sufficient in- 
come, household management was the im- 
portant economicessential. This grdtip of 
men and women seem to have been logical 
in their replies to the many questions and 
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were clear on the necessity of making the 
physical environment as good as possible 
so that the more spiritual elements of 
family life could have the best possible 
setting in which to play. Some merely 
said good household management. 
Others specified a well arranged house, a 
place for rest, quiet and privacy with com- 
fortable surroundings. That this was not 
a luxurious group, that their interest in 
the economic question was not based on 
love of ease, is attested to by the fact that 
only one listed beauty of surroundings and 
only one good service as essentials. It was 
management by the homemaker with the 
assistance of her husband and an income 
compatible with the standard of living of 
their group in which they were interested. 
Management was considered a matter not 
for the homemaker alone but for the entire 
family, and as a means of child training. 
Regularity in the household and a routine 
were mentioned many times but again and 
again it was suggested that the routine 
was for the enjoyment of the family not 
for its enslavement. 

General ideals in the home came next on 
the list. There were 297 replies which 
came under this head. Religion was the 
one noted by the largest number. High 
ideals, a moral code the same for all, were 
the terms used by a goodly number. It 
may be worth nothing that 17 persons felt 
it necessary to list among ideals ‘‘recogni- 
tion of the desirability of the home,’’ and 
no less than 61 the ‘‘desire for children,”’ 
as essential for successful family life. 
Common religious beliefs, sense of values, 
spiritual development, ethical standards, 
a philosophy of life which makes life 
worth while, interest in ethical and moral 
conduct, such were the type of replies 
listed under ideals. 

Next in numerical importance came a 
group of factors dealing with educational 
forces. There were in all 294 replies men- 


tioning such essentials. The larger num- 
ber fell under what might be called social- 
izing factors, planned recreation, social 
training, community contacts, being most 
often listed. Hospitality and wise use of 
leisure were given by smaller numbers. 
There were also factors touching more the 
*‘book side’’ of education, formal educa- 
tion and cultural influences. On the 
whole it is apparent that this group took 
“school education’’ as an assumed fact. 
It was the social training which could be 
obtained only in or through the home 
with which they were concerned. It is 
interesting to speculate why only four 
persons mentioned sex education. Did 
they take it for granted as something to 
be included as a matter of course under 
child training and development of which 
the parents were to have knowledge? In 
light of the entire study, this would seem 
to be the case, especially when considered 

with the replies dealing with relations be- 
Ping the parents. 

What then are the factors for a 
successful family? First and by far the 
most important are certain attitudes on the 
part of the whole group and of each indi- 
vidual in it, and certain personal traits, 
certain relationships between husband and 
wife and between parents and children. 


The individuality of each member must | 


be recognized and each have opportunity 
to develop to the limit. of his abilities. 
Interests must be broad and varied. 
There must be love, frankness, courtesy, 
codperation, a sharing in all things, toler- 
ance and understanding and a sense 
of humor. 

Husband and wife must be well mated, 
codperate one with the other and be all 
round friends. They must know the ele- 
ments of child training, grow with their 
children, have affection for them, but 
avoid using them as outlets for their own 
emotional difficulties. 
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‘~ The family must have an income suffi- 
‘cient to maintain a reasonable standard of 
living considering the average standard of 
their group and to make unnecessary the 
wotries arising from too cramped means. 
There must be good household manage- 


' ment, both on the financial and the nar- 


rower housekeeping side and each member 


of the family must carry his share of re- 
sponsibility and of work. 


There must be a philosophy of life and 
of religion, moral ideals and a worked out 
goal. The home must be a place for social 
training, for developing the right com- 


- munity contacts and for making available 


the best cultural and educational facilities 
obtainable under the circumstances. 

These at least are the essentials listed 
by a group of men and women, successful 
as individuals and in the case of one-third, 
themselves the head of families which the 
world considers successful. 

It was of course desired to find a control 
group against which these ideas might be 
checked. Did they represent the family 
pattern of this particular group only or 
would any other group have listed much 
the same type of essentials? Fortunately 
data were on hand for arural group. The 
comparison was not altogether exact as 
this rural group consisted entirely of 
women but as has been said above the tabu- 
lation of the essentials listed by the suc- 
cessful men and the successful women 
showed practically no divergence along 
sex lines so that, perhaps, this lack in the 
control group is of no far reaching 
importance. 

This rural group of outstanding farm 
women were those who had been nomi- 
nated for Master Farm Home Makers in 


‘ the contest inaugurated by ‘"The Farmer's 


Wife’’ and carried through in codperation 
with the State Leaders of the Home 
Demonstration departments connected 
with many of the Agricultural Experiment 


stations. There were 357 replies used in 
this particular comparison. They were 
all from married women chiefly in their 
thirties, and forties. Almost a third lived 
in the West North Central states, Minne- 
sota and Iowa having the largest numbers 
but there was good representation from the 
East North Central, especially from Illi- 
nois, from the South Atlantic states, not- 
ably the Carolinas, and also a number 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee and afew from Vermont. Thus 
the geographical situation was comparable 
to that of the successful group. Among 
these farm women the college graduate was 
the exception but their achievements, 
their standing in the community, would 
indicate a high average intelligence and 
native ability and their activities showed 
a genuine interest in keeping up with the 
times to the best of their opportunities. 
Thus they could be said to represent for 
the rural areas much the same type of 
women, relatively speaking, as did those 
of the successful family study in the 
urban areas. 

The general likenesses and differences in 
the opinions of the two groups, which for 
convenience may be designated the profes- 
sional and the farm groups, are interesting. 
Table I gives a bird’s eye view of the pic- 
ture drawn by each group. Both stress 
attitudes and relationships but there is a 
difference. Quite definitely the farm 
women were thinking of the family as a 
unit, rather than of the individuals in it. 
While the factors listed by the professional 
men and women stressed recognition of in- 
dividuality and opportunity for personal 
development, broad interests and interests 
in common, the farm group stressed hap- 
piness, peace and comfort, security, in- 
tegrity. Both groups rated love and 
codperation high and both made frequent 
use of such words as ‘‘mutual’’ but the 
differences noted indicate quite clearly a 
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different slant on family life in the two 
groups. 

Both groups placed about equal impor- 
tance on relations of parents and children 
but it is worth while noting how few, of 
the farm women, only two per cent, listed 
any factors dealing with the relationships 
of husband and wife. Either these were 
things they did not feel free to mention, 
or more likely, this is another reflection 


TABLE I 

Facrors Maxine ror Success iv Famity Lire 
PERCENTAGE OF 
REPLIES LISTING 

EACH FACTOR GIVEN 

BY 
FACTORS 
| Fam 
Group 

Attitudes and Relationships...... 51-4 | 42.5 
Parents to each other.......... 13.0 2.1 
Parents to children............ 6.8 4-9 
Children to parents.......-...+ 0.4 0.9 
Household Management. ...... 6.3 9-6 
13-3 15.0 
Social Training............--.. 8.4 | 14.1 
More Formal Education........ 4-9 0.9 
4:2 3.1 


of their emphasis upon the family as a 
unit and their relative neglect of the indi- 
vidual. Of course, one would expect a 
more individualistic point of view in a 
group where the large majority of women 
were college graduates and were employed 
before marriage and many after marriage, 
where their interests were in child study 
and the newer psychology, than in a group 
of farm home makers even of the most 
progressive type whose formal educational 
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opportunities had been limited to less than 
complete high school in most cases and 
where contact with the more radical views 
on individual freedom aad family life were 
practically non-existent. 

This same situation is brought out in 
the list of traits essential for individuals 
in the family. Service leads the farm list 
by a wide margin, followed by unselfish- 
ness, understanding and insight, cheerful- 
ness, kindness, affection and respect in the 
order named. Other qualities were listed 
a few times. In the professional group 
understanding and insight head the list 
closely followed by frankness, tolerance 
and affection. Sympathy, unselfishness 


and cheerfulness were each listed by some j 


but by a few only. 

For the farm families ideals were second 
in numerical importance. Love of home 
greatly outranked all others listed by the 
farm women except religion which was a 
rather close second. Very much less fre- 
quently mentioned but next in rank were 
goal in life, doing one’s best, high moral 
code. These are again rather different 
from the factors listed under the same head 
by the professional group where religion 
was the most emphasized factor followed 


very closely by necessity of children in the | 


home, and common aim and worked out 
goal. High ideals came next in the pro- 
fessional group and then in smaller num- 
bers moral code same for all and recogni- 
tion of desirability of the home. The dif- 
ference between the two groups needs no 
discussion. 

Economic factors ranked second with 
the professional group and third with the 
farm group. In terms of percentage of 
total replies under the main head the two 
gtoups were close together on this point. 
But where the professional group gave 
more importance to sufficient income and 
less to management, the farm woman did 
just the reverse. 
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Both groups gave the educational fac- 
tors making for success fourth place on 
their lists and both gave emphasis to social 
training rather than to formal education 
but this was praticularly true of the farm 
women especially in regard to factors deai- 
ing with hospitality. 

On the whole, one might say that the 
general broad lines of the pictures drawn 
by the two groups fit inside the same frame 
but that the details are different. The 
emphasis in the professional group on the 
recognition of the individual, the relation- 
ships of husband and wife and the impor- 
tance of an adequate income was not found 
in the replies of the farm women who 
placed stress on the group rather than on 
the individual, on management of the 
household rather than on income and on 
the idea of service. Their emphasis, an 
even somewhat traditionally séntimental 
one, upon love of home, was not found at 
all in the professional group. 

In factors dealing with social training 
the farm women laid considerable empha- 
sis upon reputation. Neither this word 
nor any suggesting the idea occur in the 
replies of the professional group. Like- 
wise respect for law and order listed by a 
few farm women was not mentioned at all 
by the professional group. On the other 
hand, the necessity of having a family 
no larger than the income could care for, 
while noted in connection with economic 
factors by a fair number of the professional 
gtoup and referred to by the great majority 
of them in other sections of the study is 
not mentioned by the farm women. 

However, the general idea in both sets of 
teplies is the same. Economic factors, 
ideals, education are all important but 
secondary to right attitudes, traits and 
relationships, the main essentials for suc- 
cessful family life. ° 
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TRAINING AND EXPERIENCES WHICH HAVE 
BEEN MOST HELPFUL AS PREPARATION 
FOR FAMILY LIFE 


This being the picture of the essentials 
for successful family life what was the 
training and what the influences which 
the 114 individuals today bringing up 
families have found most helpful in meet- 
ing homemaking responsibilities as hus- 
band and father, wife and mother? 

As has been stated above these data 
represent the replies from 46 pairs of hus- 
bands and wives and from 17 wives and 5 
husbands representing 22 other families; 
or, in other words, from 63 wives and 51 
husbands, 114 individuals, in 68 families. 
As in the total group, so here, the college 
graduate was the typical individual, 5 of 
the men and 11 of the women not being 
college trained persons. Besides the first 
degree 32 men and 23 women had done 
gtaduate work, there being 14 Ph.D.'s 
among the men and 3 among the women. 
Eighteen of the husbands were college 
teachers, rr were in business. There were 
4 lawyers and 4 ministers, The others 
were scattered in research, medicine, en- 
gineering and other professions and there 
was one rancher. 

Of the wives 46 were homemakers. 
The other 17 combined some outside occu- 
pation with their homemaking, the largest 
number in one occupation being the 7 
social workers. The others were college 
teachers (2) librarians (2) an editor, 
writer, secretary, head of a nursery school, 
a lawyer and a professional singer. There 
were children in all except 5 families. 

As to the background of the husbands 
and wives just about half reported the 
same and half a different economic status. 
Where there was a difference the wife's 
family was likely to be better off than 
that of the husband. Twice as many 
reported the same ideas of family life in 
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their respective families as reported a dif- 
ference, and almost the same situation 
existed as regards social standards, two 
thirds reporting the same and one third a 
difference. In standards of personal ap- 
pearance only a fifth reported a difference. 

On the whole, the factors of similarity 
were twice as frequent as those of differ- 
ence, the typical picture being that of a 
pair from families with much the same 
social and economic status, standards and 
ideals. In some cases, however, the dif- 
ferences were complete all the way 
through, as in the instance of a well-to-do 
American girl married to a man who had 
come to this country as an immigrant from 
Spain. It would be interesting to take the 
time to compare their reports of difficulties 
and adjustments with the reports of some 
of the pairs with almost the same back- 
ground in every respect. But that cannot 
be done at this time. 

In this connection of background it is 
interesting tonote wherethetwomet. In 
only one fifth of the cases were the families 
of the pair acquainted before their mar- 
riage. Over a third met at college, a fifth 
met through their jobs, nearly a third met 


‘through mutual friends. Others met 


when traveling, or the young man was 
working for her father, or they had in a 
few cases ‘‘always known each other." 
The interesting point is that nearly three 


\ fifths met in college or through their jobs 


thus guaranteeing some type of common 
interest. 

Three quarters of the wives had a definite 
job as an alternative to marriage. The 
others had as an alternative staying at 
home. A few reported that they never 
considered an alternative. 

There was on the whole little opposition 


! to the marriages on the part of either 


family. In some one fifth of the cases the 
wife's family has some objection, chiefly 
financial, religious, or general opposition 


on the part of the mother to any marriage 
for her daughter; some wishing the daugh- 
ter to remain at home, others thinking a 
career the better choice. In four cases the 
husband's family had objections, in one 
case objection to the girl because she was 
a college woman and working at a paid , 
job. In the other three cases his mother 
wanted him to remain at home as an im- 
portant source of support. In three cases 
both families objected because of the 
financial situation in two, war conditions | 
in one. On the whole these objections 
seem to have caused real difficulties in 
some four cases only, three where the 
husband's mother or sister objected, and 
one where the wife’s mother objected and 
had continued to do so. 

With such backgrounds then, what spe- 
cific training and influences did these hus- 
bands and wives find most helpful as prep- 
atations for family life? It is quite evident 
that the women had had more upportunity 
for formal education for marriage and 
family life and for informal discussion in 
study groups than had their husbands. 
Of course, anyone who is familiar with the 
work of women’s colleges or of Home Eco- 
nomics Departments in coeducational in- 
stitutions or of the child study groups of 
certain alumnae organizations realizes this 
situation without these findings. But it 
is interesting to have it so clearly verified. 

Table II shows what valuable training 
and experience were reported by this group 
and the percentage of replies which fall 
under each head. From it one can see 
the difference between the preparation of 
the husbands and of the wives. 

Experience in other fields heads the list 
of valuable training and experience noted 
by the wives, whereas it is fourth on the 
husband’s list. At first sight this seems 
strange as the man traditionally has the 
more varied and broader experience out- 
side the home. Perhaps two things ac- 
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count for this situation in this particular 
group. First, it will be observed that 
while formal education covers 18 per cent 
of the replies from the wives it was not 
mentioned at all by the men. After ail, 
as many persons who have taught will 
agree, experience in one field is not applied 
off hand by the average student at least, 
to asituation in quite another field. Some 
connection has to be made between the 
two, something has to arouse the idea 
that the two fields have enough similarity 
so that basic principles in one may be 
applied tothe other. This means that the 
student must know something of the 
second field as well as the one in which he 
has had experience. 

Not it is right here that the difference 
between the situation of the husbands and 
of the wives in this group becomes appar- 
ent. In their discussion groups and in 
certain college courses these women 
studied the field of the home and the 
family. No doubt the analogies between 
the practices of industry and of business 
on one hand and of human relations in the 
home arose in the discussions. This line 
of thought once started these women were 
in a position to transfer their experiences 
in other fields to their home problems. 

Further, in this particular group there 
were several social workers and more ex- 
social workers each one of whom reported 
her experience as invaluable as did several 
of the teachers. These two occupations 
are, of course, more closely connected with 
the problems of family life than are most 
of the occupations carried on by men. 
But experience in other fields were listed, 
as for example work in a business library. 

Under formal education the courses spe- 
cifically mentioned were psychology, 
social psychiatry, child development, bi- 
ology and nutrition and those in the Home 
Economics departments. Of course, the 
Home Economics courses and the special 
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lectures given by alumnae organizations 
were not readily available to the men and 
no doubt psychology, as taught in a man’s 
college, would not draw its illustrations 
from, nor point its applications to, family 
life to the extent that it would in an insti- 
tution where many in the classes were 
definitely interested in child study, per- 
haps from the point of view of the nursery 
school or of clinical or social work, all 
largely women’s jobs. 

For the men, training in childhood home 
was the most frequently mentioned. For 


TABLE II 


TRAINING AND Experignce Have Mape ror 
Success Marriage anp HomeMaKING 


PERCENTAGE 
OF REPLIES 
FACTORS LISTED 

Experience in other fields.............| 19.4] 9.7 
Training in childhood home.......... 18.4 | 35.0 
Formal 18.1 
Experience of 8.1} 8.7 
6.9 | 19.4 
Development of scientific approach....| 3.8 9 
Influence of some individual.......... 3:8] 3.9 
Observation of other families......... 3-1] 2.9 
Responsibility in father’s home....... 2.5 


the women it was second in numerical im- 
portance but only very slightly less so than 
experience in other fields. In fact the 
three, experience in other fields, training 
in childhood home and formal education 
cover so nearly the same percentage of re- 
plies that they might well be listed as of 
equal importance in the experience of this 
group of women. Responsibility in child- 
hood home has been listed separately as 
it involved the actual taking over of house- 
hold duties by a daughter in a way which 
would very rarely be open to a son. 
Training in childhood home was usually 
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listed in some such terms without much 
elaboration but there seems no doubt that 
what was in the minds of both the men 
and the women was a general home en- 
vironment rather than any specific and defi- 
nite training. 

For the husbands reading was the factor 
second in importance. It took the place 
of formal education in the wives’ list. 
This reading was done apparently with 
the specific purpose of deriving help in 
solving problems for which formal educa- 
tion had not offered a method for attack. 
In this connection it would be interesting 
to know why more women than men 
should have specifically mentioned the 
development of a scientific approach as of 
value tothem. Here again, perhaps, this 
recognition is due to their more formal 
courses and to their discussion groups in 
child development with stress on objec- 
tivity and a scientific approach to all 
home problems. 

Trial and error played almost an equally 
important part in the replies of the hus- 
bands and of the wives. Sometimes the 
replies listing this were almost tragic. 

Experience of others, observation of 
other families and influence of some indi- 
vidual have about the same numerical 
importance ia the lists of both husbands 
and wives. Among the individuals teach- 
ers were the ones most frequently named. 

One type of reply given by the husbands 
has no counterpart in those of the wives. 
Its presence bears upon what has already 
been said in regard to the number of 
facilities for studying family problems 
more readily available to women than to 
men. Nearly 6 per cent of the husband's 
replies listed the wife as an important fac- 
tor in his training for marriage and family 
life while none of the wives listed the influ- 
ence of the husband. Of course no one 
can live with another person without 
learning something from that person. 
But more than this was meant here. 
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On the whole, the training received in 
childhood was the most important single 
source of preparation for marriage and 
homemaking. However, there was an in- 
dication in the group, especially among 
the women, that it should be supple- 
mented by more formal education which 


would show them how to think and how 

to attack a problem and acquaint them 
sufficiently with the problems met in 
family life to enable them to see where 
experience in other fields may be drawn on 

for their solution. Above all, they must 

have the ability to find out what they § ,. 
don’t know and to know how to use § 
sources of information and to make effec- § 
tive use of trial and error which must re- @ 
main an important factor in the field of By 
marriage and homemaking until those who ¢. 
delve in human relations can give much § 
more specific help and directions than § i, 
at present. 

Again, the experience of this group § ,,, 
makes clear the well known fact that § o¢ 
training for the functions of home maker § 
and mother has gone much further than § ,, 
education for those of wife or husband. § ,; 
Many women mentioned specific training 
which had been invaluable from the point § ,., 
of view of household management and § ,,, 
child training. But there were many who § 4,. 
indicated what one put very clearly. § 44, 
After listing many courses, books, lec- § .p,. 
tures, and experiences which had been of § ,,, 
value to her as housewife and mother, she ; 
added; **but as a wife, it has thus far been § 7, 
alltrial anderror.’’ And another woman, yj, 
fairly certain of herself in other respects, B ce, 
wrote; ‘‘I don’t know what kind of wifel adj 
make or how to do better."’ the 

THE OBJECTIVES IN FAMILY LIFE : 

As regards their wives the reports from i 
the husbands showed the provision of 4 § the, 
happy and comfortable home as the objec adju 
tive uppermost in their minds. It was goo 


listed by one fourth. The desire to make 


a 
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her happy and contented was listed about 
as often. These, of course, are fairly 
traditional and conventional statements. 
Just over one seventh wished to assist in 
her self development and individual free- 
dom, to make her an equal companion and 
partner, and to support her fully in the 
management of the family and share re- 
sponsibilities with her. A few had as 
objectives to interest her in his work, sex 
fulfilment, and maintain her interest 
in him. 

In his own life, by far the most impor- 
tant was to make good in his chosen work, 
next to enjoy the family, be happy, 
healthy, develop as an individual, be 
useful, each reported in some one tenth of 
the cases. Other objectives reported by 
fewer were to share responsibilities with 
wife, achieve freedom from financial wor- 
ries, keep active, lead a balanced life. 

From a social point of view the objec- 
tives were to have a few congenial friends 
of the type to cevelop one’s personality 
and to lead an informal and not meaning- 
less social life. On the whole, more 
wished to keep the social life of the family 
at a minimum than wished to have it 
active. Perhaps the typical idea was to 
maintain just sufficient social contacts to 
develop the personality of the members of 
the family. These were busy men and on 
the whole somewhat adverse to much 
social life. 

Their financial objectives were modest. 
To have enough for a comfortable living 
without worry and enough for emergen- 
cies was typical. They thought more of 
adjusting the family standard of living to 
the income than of increasing the income. 

As for their children, they wished to 
give them every chance for the fullest pos- 
sible development and happiness, to see 
them grow into healthy, happy, socially 
adjusted adults, independent, and with 
good standards, feeling confidence in their 
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parents and a sense of companionship with © 
them. But very few were making specific 
plans for the children. Their idea was 
more that of providing a background for 
development and allowing as much lati- 
tude as possible. 

With very few qualifications and excep- 
tions the men felt that their wives had 
coéperated fully in trying to fulfill these 
objectives. The persons and circum- 
stances which had been of greatest help 
in meeting these objectives were given as 
first and by far the most important, the 
wife; next, in some one tenth of the cases, 
each, the particular job, ability to work 
hard, an improving economic situation, 
good education, parents, and friends. The 
circumstances hindering were in one half 
the cases financial, in one sixth some per- 
sonal disability, and in individual cases, 
some particular person, own mother, 
mother-in-law, wife’s father, some cir- 
cumstance, the War, necessity of living in 
a large city, wife's lack of interest in social 
life, social demands, own health, unfor- 
tunate religious teaching when young. 

As for the objectives which the wives 
held in regard to their husbands, over one 
fourth stated it to be his friend and part- 
ner, and nearly one fourth to provide a 
restful and serene home for him. Over 
one tenth hoped to help him in his pro- 
fession and another group, almost as 
large, had a similar idea expressed as help- 
ing in the development of his potential 
abilities. Other groups, each of nearly 
one tenth the total number reporting had 
as their objective the development of a 
home in which there would be freedom of 
action for each individual, to make hus- 
band happy and contented, and to protect 
him from household cares. 

In their own lives the objective most 
important numerically listed by a good 
third was the maintenance of intellectual 
interests, meaning in a few cases the con- 
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tinuing of an outside profession. The 
next largest group included one fifth of the 
cases. Here the objective was to keep 
others in the family well and contented. 
Others listed by a few only were general 
adjustment, conserve strength, limit 
household routine, develop an adequate 
philosophy, be happy, live fully and joy- 
fully, keep own individuality, be a success 
as wife and mother. Two of the women 
stated that they had no individual lives 
but ‘“‘existed only as an element in an 
exacting household,’’ as one put it. But 
on the whole, it would seem that these 
women were more conscious of a definite 
objective for themselves than were their 
husbands. 

As far as social life was concerned they 
may have been slightly more interested in 
it than were their husbands but the differ- 
ence was very slight. A few congenial 
friends and informal home hospitality was 
the typical ideal. Some wanted as much 
social life as finances and other circum- 
stances permitted, but they were balanced 
by an equal group which wished no more 
than duty and necessity dictated. 

As to finances the wives were more 
emphatic as to good management and 
careful planning than were their husbands 
and more wished for financial independ- 
ence. Three fifths laid stress on the neces- 
sity for careful management and savings, 
one sixth wanted comfortable independ- 
ence. The others while holding various 
specific objectives all had the idea, with 
one exception, of the necessity of provision 
for the future. 

In relation to the children, their objec- 
tives were almost identical with those 
listed by the men with the addition of the 
establishment of a home which they would 
enjoy and which would provide harmony 
in their lives, and the desire to make 
them joyous. 

Again with few exceptions the wives 


reported that the husbands had codperated 
in these objectives. Where the replies 
were negative it was largely a matter of 
difference on the social objectives or special 
provisions for the children. Where the 
replies as to codperation were qualified it 
was chiefly because of differences of 
opinion on the handling of finances, the 
wives on the whole stressing saving and 
the necessity for increasing the security 
and income of the family somewhat more 
than the men. As to the person or cir- 


cumstances which had been most helpful J 


two thirds listed their husbands, and one 
fourth their education. 

As to hindrances, almost a fourth listed 
financial reasons, nearly one fifth the wife's 
mother, one seventh the lack of proper 
assistance in the care of the house and the 
children which of course was closely re- 
lated to financial hindrances. One tenth 
reported husband's family, and the same 
number sickness of some member of the 
family. An occasional one or two listed 
other difficulties, such as husband's dislike 
of social life, his absorption in work, her 
dislike of housework, inability to find a 
position in her line of work in the com- 
munity, over fatigue, her lack of self 
confidence. 


CHILDREN AS FACTORS IN THE SUCCESSFUL 
FAMILY 


The presence of children, while it pre- 
vented the spending of as much time to- 
gether as either would have wished, was 
felt by both husbands and wives to have 
been a unifying factor, one of the strong 
elements in solidifying their relationship. 
Three quarters of the husbands described 
the effects of the presence of children as of 
very great value, most of the remaining 
fourth reported the results as good but 
qualified by the amount of time which 
they took and the consequent inability of 
the husband and wife to be together and 
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particularly to share recreation together. 
Only a very small number of the husbands, 
7 per cent, reported the results as unfavor- 
able in all cases due to the fact that the 
children took so much of the wife’s time 
and energy that she was tied down and 
over fatigued and in two cases had come 
to feel that the husband did not share the 
responsibility with her as fully as she 
thought he ought. But, as has been said, 
the typical report was favorable. Many 
mentioned the fact that the presence of 
children had caused them to appreciate 
and admire the good qualities in their 
wives even more than they had previously. 

The reports from the wives were to 
much the same effect. Again it was only a 
negligible number who felt that the effect 
had been bad. One wife frankly stated 
that she knew that she had paid less atten- 
tion to her husband and that she still 
spent too much time on the children and 
neglected him and two others reported 
trouble caused through real differences in 
ideas on bringing up the children. 

The children were specifically planned 
for in nearly three quarters of the families. 
In most of the remaining cases plans had 
been made but not carried out because of 
failure in birth-control methods used. 
With very minor exceptions husbands and 
wives reported that the other spouse had 
agreed on this question of number of chil- 
dren, the wives qualifying their reports of 
agreement to a somewhat greater extent 
than did the men, but by far the greater 
Majority reporting agreement on this and 
on questions of sex relations. On this 
latter point rather more men than women 
qualified their replies to a slight extent, 
but on the whole the typical picture is 
distinctly one of agreement at the time of 
teporting. In some cases this agreement 
had been worked out sometimes rather 
painfully. It is worth noting that both 


husbands and wives reported specific types 
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of books and lectures which had been of 
usetothem. The general suggestion made 
here as elsewhere in the schedules was 
that, even for a highly selected group such 
as is here represented, specific education 
was not only desirable but essential. 
Where there had to be agreements worked 
out, the necessity was explained, in most 
cases, as due to differences in early training 
which had to be rectified by a new type of 
thinking, really a process of reéducation. 
This was suggested as necessary in a 
slightly few more cases among the wives 
than among the husbands. 

These peopie considered the question of 
income in relation to the number of 
children. In explaining why they had 
planned for a certain number of children 
the financial question and the wife's 
health, the two intimately related through 
the question of service, stood out as the 
deciding factors in both sets of records. 
Two children was the typical number. 
Occasionally a family planned for more 
than that number because they felt that 
the advantages to the children were worth 
it, that they could afford it, or that such a 
family had a social value. 


PROBLEMS EXPERIENCED 


The problems experienced since mar- 
riage, listed in the order in which they 
were reported numerically were, as given 
by the wives, temperament of husband and 
financial, each reported by one-seventh of 
the group, next in numerical importance 
were given problems with management, 
fatigue of wife, absorption of husband in 
his profession, jealously on part of wife, 
husband’s family, handling of finances. 
Then came a group including less than one- 
tenth each of the replies, futility of house- 
work, wife’s family, sex adjustment, 
health. Others reported each in one case 
only, taking on of too much work by either 
husband or wife, differences in tempera- 
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ment, husband's drinking, difficulty in 
wife's giving up of complete independence, 
religion, wife's temporary interest in 
another man. 

The list given by the husbands was 
rather different. Nearly one-half reported 
financial problems. The others were in 
no case reported by as many as one-tenth 
and were as follows: absorption in work, 
sex adjustment, adjustment of wife to 
home life after outside occupation. Two 
or three reported problems of child train- 
ing, health, fatigue of wife, adjustment to 
wife’s attitude during pregnancy, hus- 
band’s family. One mentioned adijust- 
ment of two individuals both used to 
absolute independence. 

The above were listed as problems to be 
faced and worked out. These husbands 
and wives also gave their chief sources of 
worry. Of the women over one-sixth 
stated they had no worries. Over a 
quarter worried over money affairs and 
just under a quarter over illness. Others 
in much smaller numbers worried because 
of overwork, wife's mother, discipline of 
children, husband's family, husband's 
occupation, relations with husband, tem- 
perament of husband. One each reported 
as a source of worry lack of interest in 
husband's work, household problems, her 
relation to both her own and husband's 
family, quarreling with husband. Slightly 
larger number reported some source of 
worry as persistent than reported it as 
short time. 

The sources of worry reported by the 
husbands were more nearly like the prob- 
lems which they felt they had faced. 
Nearly two-thirds worried over finances. 
Nearly one-eighth reported no worry and 
another eighth worried over their business 
or ion. A few reported discipline 
of children, health, failure to achieve their 
ambition in profession, relations with wife 
as cause of worry. Others each reported 
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by one husband were relations with 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, relations of 
wife and his mother. 

In the very great majority of cases the 
problems and the worries has been dis- 
cussed with husband or wife as the case 
might be and with a limited number of 
other persons chiefly near relatives and 
physicians, but not with many persons. 
Not all the problems were solved nor 
adjusted to. The wives reported in a few 
cases problems of child training, handling 
of finances, husband’s work, size of income, 
combining intellectual interests and home, 
family-in-law, as problems which were 
not solved. The following were each 
listed as unsolved by one woman, sex ad- 
justment, drinking of husband, husband's 
temperament, husband's health, where to 
live, and wife's family. The husbands re- 
ported more often than the wives’ problems 
of finance and of child training as un- 
solved, each being listed by some one- 
tenth. One husband in each case listed 
the following, church division, mother-in- 
law, father-in-law, child’s health, wife's 
ideas on husband's recreation, own absorp- 
tion in work. In general the training of 
the children and finances were the chief 
unsolved problems. Very few related to 
the relations of husband and wife, these 


presenting problems which had been 


adjusted. 


It should be noted that two-thirds of | 


the women reported a definite and con- 
scientious effort to adjust to their hus- 
bands in certain ways. Curiously enough 
the greatest single number, almost one- 
fifth, did this in regard to trying to like 
or approve of his type of recreation. 
Fewer than one-tenth reported adjustments 
in each of the following particulars: giv- 
ing up outside interests, self-control, reli- 
gion, general concessions all round, more 
tolerant, keeping within income, personal 
neatness, and one each, moving to another 
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city and giving up position, adopting his 
moral code in theory, giving up smoking, 
talking less, being nice to his family, 
being more systematic, changing ideas on 
sex relations, adjusting to lack of complete 
privacy, accepting his devotion to his 
work, improving housekeeping. 

As to the problems which had been dis- 
cussed before marriage less than one-fifth 
of the couples had not discussed problems 
of finance, the wife’s outside interests, 
and children. Just over a half had dis- 
cussed religion, temperamental differences, 
sex and their plans for a social life. Just 
as many had discussed their in-laws as had 
not. While details cannot be listed here 
the total result reported was that rete 
sion on a frank basis had been the funda- 
mental thing in adjustments. Not only 
before but after marriage the method of full 
and free but objective discussion was em- 
phasized again and again as the basic ele- 
ment in the family relations. Even in 
such matters as minor personal habits 
which caused one or the other irritation, 
the rule seems to have been to mention it 
frankly and then if necessary to forget it. 
But hoarding troubles or resentment was 
not the rule in this group. 


FACTORS MAKING MARRIAGE HAPPY, 
SATISFYING, SUCCESSFUL 


“What have been and are the factors 
and things which have made your marriage 
happy, satisfying, successful?’’ Taking 
the replies of the wives first what were 
the more important numerically? Com- 
panionship with their husbands made pos- 
sible because of congenial tastes, same 
ideals, common interests and common 
friends, was the almost unanimous re- 
sponse. Their replies give a picture of a 
quiet, deep, lasting friendship and com- 


panionship rather ghan of passionate, 
romantic nace) Love no doubt was 


| assumed as present but specifically it was 
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mentioned by fewer than was companion- 
ship and several other factors. 
“Second on the list but numerically only 
half as important as companionship was 
the fact of the wife’s having interesting 
work or outside interests of her own and 
freedom-of personality. Again and again 
in various terms this was mentioned. 

Next came a group of approximately 
the same numerical importance, children, 
specific factors in the husband's character 
many of which might perhaps legitimately 
be listed under companionship, mutual 
confidence, understanding and codpera- 
tion and sufficient money and its just man- 
agement within the family. 

Love was mentioned as has been said 
by fewer, only a fourth, satisfactory sex 
adjustment by about the same number. 
Both, however, were no doubt assumed, 
in the idea of complete companionship. 
Health, a good home, the same educational 
and social background as husband, no out- 
side interference in family life were all 
mentioned but by less than a fourth each. 
A few listed pride in husband's achieve- 
ment, an objective point of view, a sense 
of humor, worth while friends and life 
in a desirable community. 

Did the husband list the same or differ- 
ent factors? Com common 
tastes, ideals and _friends were without 
doubt the factors Considered most impor- 
tant in making marriage a success by prac- 
tically every man and woman in this group. , 

Second on the list for the husbands was 
mutual understanding and accommodation. 
They thought much more specifically of 
accommodation, adjustment between hus- 
band and wife, than did the women, who 
thought more in terms of codéperation on 
the husband's part. The husbands were © 
more conscious of definite accommodation 
on the part of both. 

Third, but much less important numeri- 
cally, came love, children, some special 
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quality in the wife's character har- 
monious sex adjustment, all given about 
the same degree of emphasis. 

While a half of the wives listed freedom 
of personality or individuality and inter- 
esting work or outside interests, only a 
few husbands listed them. Probably they 
were taken for granted. Another differ- 
ence is that while nearly half of the women 
made some reference to sufficient money or 
the way it was handled only four husbands 
mentioned this point. This is true all 
through the study. The financial side of 
the family looms rather more important in 
the vision of the women than in that of the 
men except as a source of worry. Also, the 
women were more impressed with health 
as an important factor than were their hus- 
bands. Thesame was true of similar back- 
ground and education for husband 
and wife. 

It might be worthwhile noting that of 
this group only one man and one woman 
replied that they were dubious in regard 
to the success of their marriage. In both 
cases the spouse, however, had no such 
doubts. It is unfortunate that the danger 
of identification makes it impossible to 
quote the two sets of replies. In both 
cases, however, the two who were doubt- 
ful blamed their own temperament and 
felt that having undertaken responsibili- 
ties they must carry them through and 
not let their partner realize the situation 
if it could be avoided. i 

To sum up then the factors which this 
group have found made their marriage 
happy, satisfying, successful, were first and 
most important of all companionship of 
the husband and wife with congenial 
tastes and ideals, common interests and 
common friends; give and take, codpera- 
tion, confidence, understanding and frank- 
ness, in short, mutual accomodation fol- 
low as close seconds. Love, children, a 
desirable character in one’s partner, sexual 
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harmony, and health, were all present. 
Add for the wives interesting work and 
freedom of personality and enough money 
to avoid worries and its fair handling 
within the family and one has the picture 
of the factors which in the opinions of this 
group have made these marriages happy, 
satisfying and successful. 

Closely connected with this question is 
the list of traits of an ideal husbasid and of 


/ 


an ideal wife which this group drew. | 


First what of the ideal wife? Almost go 
per cent of the husbands pictured her as 
affectionate, companionable, with com- 
mon sense and good judgment, fond of chil- 
dren and radiating joy inlife. If we group 
the indvidual traits listed under main 
headings indicating certain types of char- 
acter make-up, what do we find? What 
is the picture of the ideal wife presented? 

She is affectionate and responsive. 
Many more used the term affectionate than 
loving. Only a few wished her to be 
demonstrative. She must be fond of chil- 
dren. Certain social qualities are essen- 
tial for the ideal wife who must be com- 
panionable and adaptable. Appreciative, 
helpful, tactful, gracious, pleasant, co- 
Operative, content, are all traits mentioned 
time and time again. 

A good mind ranks high in the list, for 
the ideal wife must have common sense 
and good judgment, must be constructively 
critical, wise, discriminating and discern- 
ing. She must be educable, observing and 
analytical. But she must not be dull. 
Full of joy of life, with the gift of creating 
happiness and the capacity for enjoying 
happiness, she must be optimistic and 


enthusiastic. Understanding is an impor- § 


tant quality for her. Sympathetic, consid- 
erate, gentle, kindly, generous, thoughtful, 
unselfish, altruistic, were terms frequently 
listed all of which would indicate a sym- 
pathetic, understanding nature. 

There is no doubt of the importance of 
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the traits which would make her a good 
household manager and mother. It is in 
this connection that need for the care of 
her health was so often listed; also such 
traits as competent, practical, responsible, 
economical, resourceful, thrifty, neat, or- 
derly, efficient, industrious, conscientious, 
thorough, constructive, persistent, diligi- 
gent, prompt, punctual, skilful, accurate, 
mentioned in the numerical order named. 
Organizing ability, executive ability, busi- 
ness ability, all held important places in 
the list of desirable qualities. 

One-half of the husbands included train- 
ing ability. Emotional stability is an- 
other essential trait, suggested again and 
again by such an array of terms as well- 
poised, wholesome, even-tempered, well- 
balanced, contented, calm, patient, sense 
of proportion, impartial, sense of justice, 
serene, consistent, purposeful, self-con- 
trolled, philosophical, and others indi- 
cating the same type of character. 

Closely related are a group of traits 
showing what is often called ‘‘sterling 
character,’ honest, honorable,  trust- 
worthy, frank, reliable, loyal; and a group 
indicating strong character. These men 
did not want a ‘‘sweetly womanly”’ wife. 


| They wanted one who was courageous, 


ambitious, independent, vigorous. A few 
added determined, decisive, dynamic, ag- 
gressive, self-assured. Further, nearly all 
agreed she should have a sense of humor 
and a goodly number even added witty. 

Some of the lighter qualities are impor- 
tant. A woman with aesthetic taste, im- 
agination, some creative ability, some in- 
genuity, one who is sensitive to living, 


| would fit into the picture much better 


than one who lacked these qualities. 
Likewise would a woman who was so- 
cially minded and progressive. 

A third of the husbands wanted the ideal 
wife religious or spiritual. Of the more 
traditionally ‘‘womanly’’ characteristics 
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modesty was the only one mentioned by 
as many as half of the husbands. 

There was remarkable unanimity in the 
answers. Affectionate; a codperative, 
adaptable, tactful, courteous companion; 
the possessor of common sense and good . 
judgment, of a joyous disposition with the 
Capacity to create.and enjoy happiness; 
with an understanding, sympathetic and 
considerate attitude; showing managerial 
ability in dealing with her problems of 
household management and child training; 
with an emotionally stable, level disposi- 
tion, some aesthetic taste, imagination and 
originality; honest, courageous, ambitious 
and independent; all these flavored by a 
sense of humor—such is the picture of the 
ideal wife drawn by this group of men who 
had experienced success in their own 
marriages. 

In quite a different connection and in a 
different section of the schedule these men 
were asked what were the chief assets of 
their own wives. It is amazing to see how 
these check with the ideal. Outstand- 
ingly, ability to do the job was the asset 
most prominent in the minds of the men 
writing. Over go per cent of them listed 
this in some way, mentioning her system, 
good management and industry, her edu- 
cation and training for the job and her 
health. More than three fifths mentioned 
her love and affection. Almost half men- 
tioned her intelligence and common sense 
and her even temperament. A good third 
spoke of her understanding and sympathy. 
A fifth mentioned her cheerful and joyous 
dispositon and her adaptability and desire 
to codperate and to be a real companion. 
Smaller numbers listed courage and ambi- 
tion, honesty, religion and vision. 

Thus all the more heavily emphasized 
traits of the ideal wife were included in 
the assets of the real wives with the excep- 
tion only of aesthetic taste, imagination, 
creative ability and sense of humor. 
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After all, these traits may have been 
present for in those with whom we are 
thrown, perhaps we are more likely to 
notice their absence than their presence 
unless they are present in far more than 
_ the average amount. 

What traits were listed for the ideal 
husband by the women in this group? 

The ideal husband must be companion- 
able. The women laid more stress on 
two traits, courteous and genial, than did 
the men. Further, an ideal husband must 
have a good mind, good judgment and 
common sense, a sympathetic, thoughtful, 
understanding and unselfish disposition. 
He must be affectionate and fond of chil- 
dren. A sense of humor, honesty, and 
loyalty are important. Also, he must be 
broad minded, socially minded and pro- 
gressive. These three latter traits, espe- 
cially the first two, were much more fre- 
quently listed in the traits of an ideal hus- 
band than in those of an ideal wife. 

Again, he must have a happy disposition 
and be optimistic and enthusiastic. He 
must be a strong person; courageous, 
energetic, ambitious, decisive, convincing, 
daring, dynamic, were all terms used much 
more in describing him than in describing 
the ideal wife. 

Character traits which make for the 
successful carrying out of a job are essen- 
tial. Responsible, practical, accurate, 
conscientious, organizing ability, thrifty, 
prompt, such were the traits charted 
again and again. 

As in the case of the wives, emotional 
stability is important. However, certain 
terms such as level headed, sense of justice, 
self-controlled, careful, philosophical, dig- 
nified, scientific approach, impersonal, 
were all applied more often to the ideal 
husband than to the ideal wife. The more 
artistic qualities were of about the same 
importance in the two pictures. 

When it came to listing the actual assets 
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the picture was but little different from 
the ideal. Understanding and sympa- 
thetic disposition, an even temperament, 
emotional] stability, were the factors listed 
most frequently. Following closely were 
companionship, good nature, cheerful, op- 
timistic outlook, love and affection, 
Knowledge of family and home problems, 
coéperative attitude in dealing with them, 
intelligence and good sense, ability as a 
provider, ability to handle his job, honesty 


and loyalty, broadmindedness and wide § 


interests, high mindedness and a philoso- 


phy of life, such were the assets listed for 


these successful husbands by their wives, 

As will have been noted, there is a real 
similarity between the ideal husband and 
the ideal wife. What we really arrive at 
is a picture of a “‘fine person,’ an affec- 
tionate, loyal, honest, companion; courte- 


ous, understanding, sympathetic and co- § 


operative; intelligent with good judgment 
and common sense; well equipped to 
handle his particular job; a person with an 
optimistic outlook, capable of creating and 
of enjoying happiness; a person with a 
saving sense of humor, a person with a 
modicum of artistic appreciation and 
imagination—in short, a person with 
qualities which make him easy to live 
with and thoroughly worth while; ina 
word, an ‘‘adequate personality.’’ Such 
is the ideal husband or wife of this group. 


CONCLUSIONS 
From this tentative and preliminary te 
port no conclusions can be drawn with the 
exception of one—the desirability and 
need for more specific provision for 


education for marriage. Success seems to} 


be closely related to ability to see a 
problem and to attack it from an objective 
and scientific point of view. Thus, pro 
vision must be made for teaching it in 
connection with specific subject matter 
dealing with family relations. | 
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CONDITIONING PATTERNS IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
ADA E. SHEFFIELD 


N APPROACH to our appraisal of 
A family success may well be made 
“through the scrutiny of certain 
basic patterns in family situations. These 
situation-patterns, appearing in the course 
of the joint life of man, woman, and chil- 
dren, should be thought of as moving 
phase by phase from the early adjustments 
of marriage, through the coming and 
rearing of children, to the readjustments 
involved as children reach their inde- 
pendence. Passing one into another by 
gradual changes, these phases should each 
mean an advance from one level of inter- 
relationships within the tamily group to a 
new level of enriching personal potentiali- 
ties. Successful family life is recognizable 
where we can see a cycle of growth in the 
interests that are fostered in a family 
circle. 

Let us look at two or three such situa- 
tion-patterns. First there is the period of 
adjustment between a man and a woman 
during the early months of marriage when 
they are ‘‘in love.’’ This phase is charac- 
terized by an intimate sharing of emotional 
experience that makes for an enlargement 
of personal outreach—-makes for it, we say, 
since the enlargement does not inevitably 
follow. In-loveness, ordinarily regarded - 
as a simple enmeshment in sex attraction, 
involves in itself also a mixture of gratified 
ego. To be the supreme centre of interest 
to another person is one of the most flat- + 
tering experiences life offers. Where two 
people seek, however, to keep up their 
mutual expression on a candy-and-flowers 
level, their devotion tends in point of 
beauty and poetry, to grow stale. If their 
love is to last, it must mature; it must grow 
and expand through a sharing of common 


interests of a vital sort. This first type - 
$33 


of situation must progress into a sec- 
ond type. 

A second patterning of their situation 
appears with the coming of children, when 
another interest competes with the absorp- 
tion of the young couple in each other. 
With time a still further interest—the 
man’s work,—comes to bulk largely in his 
thought. The problem of maintaining a 
mutuality of interest becomes more com- 
plex. The usual interest on which the 
two join is the children and the bettering 
of the home. This may develop into a 
shared concern with their complementary 
rdles as homebuilders, or it may get stalled 
as merely two people caring separately for 
the same thing. In certain divorce suits, 
for example, where husband and wife each 
seek custody of the children, one gets an 
impression that the child has not been a 
shared interest, but has merely afforded 
each party an egoistic claim for the same 
satisfaction. The maturing of relations on 
this level begins to demand of man and 
wife a social imagination that encom- 
passes a fuller pattern of values and activi- 
ties than appeared at the first level. 

A concrete illustration may make clearer 
the idea of family situations moving from 
one level to another. Here is a young 
man and wife, both personally attractive 
and both in love. She is intelligent and 
capable, before marriage a successful sales- 
woman, whereas he, though a steady 
worker, can command but a small wage. 
His earning capacity, moreover, is dis- 
tinctly less than that of his own brothers 
and sisters, all of whom are prosperous 
working people. The wage he earns how- 
ever is sufficient to keep two people, and 
the couple get along happily on the mating 
level. As children come the situation 
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changes. Increased expenses muke the 
shortage in his earnings more apparent. 
He cannot seem to reconcile himself to a 
drop in living standards—in status—from 
those of his own kin; he is dissatisfied with 
the only grade of position he has ability 
to fill, and in short appears beset by a sense 
of inadequacy. The securing of occasional 
work by the wife seems only to humiliate 
him further, and in spite of the fact that 
he and she have all along found each other 
attractive he has turned again and again 
to fresh love adventures. 

Granting that we should know more of 
what bears on the relation between this 
man and woman, we may at least query 
whether one element in their problem is 
not the husband's desire to hold on to an 
“‘in-love’’ relation as a compensating ex- 
perience to his ill-success at work. For 
this or for other reasons a man, a wife, or 
both may desire what is sometimes called 
“staying young,’’ but which actually 
means maintaining a static, and hence 
atrophying, love relation. They fail to 
move on to a level in which their affection 
expands to include shared interests with 
social outreach. This surely marks a 
recurring, an only too familiar family 
situation. 

A second case shows a similar family 
pattern in which the relationships undergo 
a superficially favorable development with- 
out achieving a real advance toward a 
maturer level. The man is equally unsuc- 
cessful at his work and has a corresponding 
sense of inadequacy. As in the first case, 
though a steady worker, he commands 
only small pay, whereas his wife is exceed- 
ingly capable and a good earner—when she 
can leave home to work. The two situa- 
tions differ in that the second woman is 
strongly maternal. Shortly after marriage 
she recognized her husband's need for 
constant praise and reassurance of man- 
hood. She has taken a tolerant attitude 
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toward him, hardly treating him as an 
adult with a man’s responsibility, and 
helping him to a sense of accomplishment 
in every small way she can devise. This 
man has remained constant to his wife, and 
their family life has on the whole been 
happy and conventionally ‘‘successful.” 
Yet it is evident that this second husband 
is not in a maturing family experience, 
Like the first man he is remaining in re. 
lationships which keep him juvenile in 
certain important aspects. To a degree 
these farents have shared in training their 
children and planning for them, yet always 
with the mother carrying the heavy end of 
their joint responsibility while pretending 
to keep him figuring as the head of the 
house. The total pattern of family activi- 
ties and sentiments is manifestly affected 


by this. Here is harmony, but do we find J 


success in such an arrested family situation 
with its more or less stunting conse 
quences for father, mother and children? 
. Athird type of arrested family situation 
may appear as children mature. To illus- 
trate: A father of boys and girls in their 
*teens has become absorbed in his work, 
too tired at night for ready companionship 
with younger minds whose interests are 
different from his own. The mother, 
alone in her influence with her children, 
has come to enjoy a sense of importance in 
her own domain comparable to her hus- 
band’s in the domain of business. More 
over both parents have so conventionalized 
a conception of child-training as to have 
recognized few challenging problems to 
be thought out together, their desires for 
the young people having been mainly that 
at home they should not be annoying and 
abroad they should conform to the morts 
of their social class. Today at a critical 
stage in their development the mother is 
making far-reaching decisions as to theif 
friendships, leisure activities, and voce 
tion without help from the father’s expeti- 
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CONDITIONING PATTERNS IN FAMILY CIRCLE 


ence. The latter is simply an amiable pro- 
vider. So far as concerns his outstanding 
common interest with his wife—that of 
their nearly-grown children, the father 
gets his knowledge at second-hand. He, 
sees his children and all their affairs 
through their mother’s eyes. Here the 
whole family pattern is thrown askew by 
the one-centred parental influence. Each 
member of the circle is the poorer for miss- 
ing the father’s part in that continuous 
appraisal of values that makes the family 
a seed-ground of worth-while interests. 
The loss is not simply in the influence and 
sentiments that should center in the father- 
relationships but in the preparation which 
should now begin between the man and 
wife for a new marital level, as the matur- 
ing children pass out from a home-centred 
to a more socially-centred phase—from the 
level of child-rearing to the level of inter- 
est-building. 

There are, then, basic patternings in 
family situations which affect successful 
advance to levels of maturity in family re- 
lations. In all three of the cases instanced 
the family pattern is skewed by a feature 
of the father’s provider relation—a rela- 
tion that reaches outside of the family 
circle. These patternings might be 
summed up as follows: 

Case 1, from the point of view of the family as an 


institution, is at the mating level; psychologically the 
man is kept at the falling-in-love level by a need of 
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emotional experiences that gratify his self-potency 
which is impaired by his low earning power. The 
patterning might be called in-loveness as inadequate 
mating. 

Case 2 is institutionally at the home-building level; 
psychologically the group is estopped from developing 


' perceptive fact-facing attitudes towards their interre- 


lations by a family “‘cotton-wool’’ conspiracy to 
sotten the father’s sense of inadequacy. This pattern- 
ing might be called sterile cotton-wool harmony. 

Case 3 institutionally is at the interest-building level; 
psychologically the pattern is warped by the aloofness 
ot the father—absorbed in his business. Family re- 
lations suffer in that: (1) a mature man’s point of 
view is not figuring in the problems of young adult- 
hood ; (2) new interests and shared activities are not 
developing between man and wife to replace those of 
the home-building phase which is nearly completed. 
This patterning we might call that of home as the 
business man's filling station. 

If these illustrations have served their 
purpose they will suggest that in forming 
our concepts of ‘“‘success’’ in family-life, 
we should concern ourselves not alone 
with special attitudes in individuals—such 
as inadequacy-feelings, a desire for impor- 
tance, a maternal trend, and so on—but 
with the total pattern of attitudes and 
personal-social outreach that characterizes 
each family situation as a phase of success- 
ful or unsuccessful growth. Our interest 
would thus stress all that goes on between 
man and wife, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters and between them and 
their circumstances in progressive configu- 
tations of interest-building elements. 
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ARE SUCCESSFUL FAMILIES DIFFERENT? 
ERNEST R. GROVES 


IRST of all I want to emphasize 

what Mrs. Woodhouse has said 

about the pioneering character of 
her study. We have at present abundant 
material gathered from case studies of 
families that because of their difficulties 
seek outside assistance. These we are in 
the habit of calling unsuccessful families 
in contrast with the other type that either 
goes on happily or is able to carry its 
burden witheut making public expression 
of its troubles. In this second group is 
found the families that we are in the habit 
of calling normal. This distinction is not 
based upon a dualistic conception, does 
mot assume a sharp division between 
normal and abnormal family life, but 
merely describes the fact that families in 
difficulty are easy to study while the other 
type of family which we want to under- 
stand better baffles any technique that we 
have at present. Mrs. Woodhouse de- 
serves credit for the courage she has shown 
in entering the difficult field of investiga- 
tion that has been covered by her paper. 
Any just criticism of her findings must 
take into account the pioneering character 
of her investigation. It was at St. Louis 
three years ago at the family section that 
she and I discovered that we were both 
attempting to gather information regard- 
ing the families that do not seek outside 
aid. Using somewhat different methods 
we have continued, and I congratulate her 
upon bringing her investigation to the 
point which makes her interesting paper 
possible. 

There is nothing inherent in the so-called 
successful family that makes it impossible 
to bring it under investigation. It is 
merely that privacy and the social code 


hamper any effort to gather material. We 
find it difficult to cross the barrier made by 
tradition, and this obstruction is the very 
thing that prevents giving the counsel 
that Mrs. Woodhouse has found from her 


investigation the more thoughtful families | 


seek outside themselves as a means of pte- 
venting unhappy maladjustment. In the 
realm of sex, for example, where a con- 
siderable amount of the unhappiness in 
marriage originates, although in her par- 


ticular study sex problems appear to have & 


a minor importance, we find those who are 
prepared to give helpful counsel if only 
there were social disposition to seek it 
and freedom to give it. Instead the more 
accurate and popular the presentation of 
factual knowledge regarding sex for the 
newly married, the greater is the protest 
against its broadcasting that comes from 
social tradition. It is significant that 
even so highly selected a group of families 
as Mrs. Woodhouse’s investigation has 
studied feels the need of proper training 
for the marriage experience. It seems 
probable that the disasters that come to 
families that do not have the necessary 


information and cannot without it mec § 


their problems will press so constantly 
upon the social conscience that the tradi- 
tion that hampers the giving of help will 
be more and more pushed aside. The find: 
ings of Mrs. Woodhouse’s paper strengthen 
the belief I have long held that there is no 
difference in the character of the problems 
that the successful and unsuccessful fami- 
lies have to meet, but that the difference 
is in the resources the families have that 
find themselves face to face with a situs 
tion that demands the making of a difficult 
adjustment. 
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THE NEED FOR OBJECTIVE CRITERIA OF SUCCESSFUL 
FAMILY LIFE 


LAURENCE K. FRANK 


NE way of regarding scientific © 


work is to look upon it as essen- 

tially an attempt to prepare for 
one’s successors. If we approach Mrs. 
Woodhouse’s paper in this spirit, we must 
acknowledge our indebtedness to her for 
opening up this new field of research on 
the normal family and attempt to discharge 
our indebtedness by considering in what 
ways it may be possible to profit from her 
work by going on with ever-increasing 
surety and effectiveness. My comments, 
therefore, will be addressed primarily to 
those points with which future investi- 
gators will be specifically concerned. 

We cannot quarrel with her basis of 
selecting successful families, although it 
is probable that many will feel some skep- 
ticism about the reliability of her criteria. 
Nevertheless, she has indicated clearly 
what kinds of families she has selected for 
this study to whom she applies the term 
“successful,’’ upon which no one can offer 
serious objections. We can, however, 
consider other criteria and be aware of 
some of the dangers involved in their ap- 
plication. Perhaps we might clarify the 
situation by asking, “‘Have we any un- 
equivocal criteria of success in family life?*’ 
Mrs. Woodhouse has given considerable 
emphasis to the question of the adjustment 
of the husband and wife and the children, 
but it must be remembered that we may 
have the husband, or more probably, the 
wife adjusted to intolerable burdens but 
carrying them because she is impelled by 
a sense of duty and moral obligation and 
is sustained by religious convictions and 
consolations in bearing them. We all 
know of families of this kind where the 
husband flourishes and the wife is being 
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exploited, and yet there are no detectable 
signs of maladjustment, conflict, or 
anxiety. Nor can we take the welfare and 
well-being of the children as criteria of 
successful family life, since we all know of 
families where the family life is good, the 
marriage is happy, and the children turn 
out poorly, and, vice versa, we know of 


families where the families are badly dis- 


rupted, the parents maladjusted, and yet 
the children have come through as worth- 
while individuals. In other words, we 
may have individual adjustment within 
marriage but upon a basis which is socially 
undesirable in the rapidly-changing so- 
ciety, and we must, therefore, pay some 
attention to the cost to the individual of a 
conformity to certain social, ethical, and 
religious demands as, for example, the 
Pauline injunction to women: ‘Wives, 
submit yourselves to your husbands.”’ 

In regard to the methods which were 
employed, we again are unable to quarrel 
with Mrs. Woodhouse’s use of the ques- 
tionnaire, since it was selected by the 
initial group to be studied. It might be 
pointed out, however, that it would be 
desirable wherever possible to obtain in- 
formation on questionnaires so far as the 
more or less routine features of home life 
are concerned, but to reserve for personal 
interview the questions regarding personal 
and sexual relationships between the hus- 
band and wife. In this latter field, people 
generally are prone to cover up and try 
to present a good face to the world, as we 
all know, and a questionnaire left with 
them invites consideration of how a better 
presentation may be made of the family 
situation. In this connection, we might 
also question the possible influence of the 
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titles of the schedules on those who were 
filling them out, since we may justifiably 
suspect that a questionnaire entitled ‘‘Fac- 
tors making for successful family life’’ 
must inevitably sway the persons answer- 
ing it in the direction of trying to justify 
their inclusion within that group. 

As regards the results of the study as 
summarized by Mrs. Woodhouse, it is 
interesting to note that the essentials 
reported as desirable or necessary for suc- 
cessful family life are: Attitudes, personal 
traits, personal relationships, recognition 
of individuality, understanding and in- 
sight, tolerance, affection, sympathy, un- 
selfishess, sense of humor, and codperation 
between husband and wife. It is interest- 
ing that all of these are aspects of per- 
sonality, and reflect the individual's needs 
and desires. We might raise a question 
about these answers in this way: Would 
two well-adjusted, sane individuals Cif 
there are any such) put much emphasis 
upon the need of tolerance, sympathy, 
recognition of individuality, favorable 
attitudes, if they were asked what was 
essential to successful family life? Is it 
not just possible that the very emphasis 
placed by these families upon these per- 
sonal traits and needs indicate that they 
are feeling the rub of family life and, while 
making every effort to adjust, are still a 
long way from attaining any very satis- 
factory condition of successful adjustment? 

In this connection, it might be interest- 
ing to refer to the report of a case study 
made by Miss Rich on a preceding day, 
where she shows that the main difficulty 
in the family which she describes is 
brought about by the conception of human 
nature which is held by the several mem- 
bers of the family. That is to say, the 
clashes and conflicts within that family 
which she describes may be viewed as 
arising from the belief that the others were 
rational, volitional individuals, who de- 
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liberately were misbehaving and trying to 
make the other members of the family 
unhappy. As Miss Rich described the 
process of re-making this family life, it 
was evident that the success obtained in 
this case was due in no small measure to 
the fact that the case workers was able to 
persuade the father, mother, and two chil- 
dren of the irrationality of the other mem- 
bers of the family and to make them realize 
that what they did was not deliberate and 
intentional, but rather efforts on their 
part to obtain the satisfactions and reas- 
surances which their personalities de- 
manded. This raises a point pertinent 
both to Mrs. Woodhouse’s paper and to 
Miss Rich's paper, namely, can we develop 
some simple method of determining an 
individual's understanding and insight 
into the personality needs and require- 
ments of other persons, an acceptance of 
their behavior as essentially irrational, the 
product of their past experience. If some 
simple test of this kind could be devised, 
would it not serve to displace the elaborate 
case histories which are now obtaining 
and also to reduce the variety and number 
of questions which we are now putting 
to families under study? 

Another point along these lines may be 
made by way of indicating the need for a 
more critical approach to this subject, 
namely, all these results were obtained 
from self-diagnosis of the individuals re- 
porting upon their own behavior, their 
own needs, and their own personalities, 
Whenever an individual makes a diagnosis 
of himself, he is subject to two large 
errors: first, that he mistakes symptoms of 
feelings for conditions, and thereby tends 
to obscure what is actually at work in 
himself or in his situation; second, he 
tends to fall back upon ideas and concep- 
tions derived from religious, moral, and 
ethical teaching and beliefs as the only 
way in which he can verbalize not only 
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his understanding of his situation but his 
desires and happiness. Does this not give 
us a Clue, therefore, to the tendency of 
individuals to give so much weight to high 
ideals and other similar characteristics 
which may in no real sense represent 
strong interests but merely the carrying 
over of older traditions? In other words, 
are the numerous personality traits re- 
ported by these families as essential to 
success and also the various and sundry 
ideals and aspirations anything more than 
verbalization and rationalizations of the 
individual's own frustrations and difficul- 
ties the real nature of which remain 
undisclosed? 

We miss in this presentation the returns 
on the question of sex adjustment in these 
families where we are very much in need 
of more illumination. There are, of 
course, some authorities who say that if 
there is a satisfactory sex life the other 
difficulties and factors are of little impor- 
tance. If I understand this point of view 
correctly it does not necessarily mean that 
the sexual relationships are the sole and 
only factors of importance in marriage but 
rather that the development of a mutually 
satisfactory sexual relationship operates to 
maintain a mood or attitude on the part 
of husband and wife toward other non- 
sexual situations of a character which 
makes their handling fairly simple. On 
the other hand, there is an increasing body 
of evidence to show that without a satis- 
factory personality adjustment between 
husband and wife the sexual relationship 
is bound to prove unsatisfactory. We 
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need more reliable information on this 
subject and future inquiries in this direc- 
tion must be conceived with a keen appre- 
ciation of the subtleties involved in 
this region. 

We also want to know what are the 
hazards and conflicts of the first years of 
marriage which these successful families 
encountered and how they were resolved, 
since here again we are very much in need 
of more and better information about how 
the two individuals surmounted the ob- 
stacles and difficulties which they must 
inevitably meet during those early years 
of learning to know each other and to 
approach each other's personality and 
sex needs. 

In closing, can we discover or invent any 
significant indicators of family and home 
life which will be unequivocal, objective, 
and measurable, so that we can with less 
time and effort obtain some reliable data 
on family life toward which the present 
interview, case history, and questionnaire 
methods are only approximations? From 
the point of view of family research this 
seems to me to be perhaps the most impor- 
tant problem of all, and it is to be hoped 
that all future investigators will pay in- 
creasing attention to this question of try- 
ing to establish some reliable indicators of 
home and family life. 

Finally, let me repeat our indebtedness 
to Mrs. Woodhouse for this pioneering 
study and again urge that we profit by her 
example to go forward with increasing 
interest and hopefulness that something 
more can be done along these lines. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


and meetings, and progress in 


will include material of three kinds ronda ny 
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RHETORICAL PRINCIPLES IN THE CASE WORK INTERVIEW 
RAYMOND F. HOWES 


T IS an axiom that the social worker 
1 draws upon many fields for his back- 
ground of theory. He speaks, as 
Professor Eubank has said in this journal,' 
in terms of psychology, psychiatry, med- 
ical science, economics, and sociology. 
He needs the theoretical concepts of these 
atts and sciences as a basis for analyzing 
and explaining his practical problems. 
For the same reason he would do well to 
investigate rhetoric, the art of persuasion. 
One problem, in particular, which the 
theory of rhetoric will go a long way to- 
ward solving is the analysis of the in- 
terview. I gather from Miss Colcord’s 
article? that the Twin City Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers 
has considered the case work interview as 
a sort of isolated phenomenon to which 
no previously known scientific or artistic 
theories apply. The Chapter’s procedure, 
therefore, has been entirely inductive, and 
the terminology has been invented from 
time to time as similarities were noted be- 
tween scraps of procedure in various cases. 
This terminology, as Professor Queen 
points out* and Miss Colcord admits, is 
1 "Some Contributions of Sociological Theory to 
Social Work,” June, 1929. 
2"*A Study of the Techniques of the Social Case 
Work Interview,”’ Ibid. 
*“Can Interviews Be Described Objectively?’’, 
Ibid. 


not entirely satisfactory. The next step 
will inevitably be to combine several of 
the ‘‘purposes’’ that Miss Colcord lists, 
When that step has been taken, it will 
become clear that the case work interview 
is not an isolated phenomenon, but, like 
the persuasive speech, a form of rhetoric, 
The worker is trying, like the public 
speaker, to induce belief or influence 
conduct. 

If the interview is considered in this 
light, the faults of Miss Colcord’s division 
of ‘‘purposes’’ become immediately appar- 
ent. The first, ‘‘to put the interviewer 
at ease,”’ refers to an incomplete interview. 
For the purposes of logical analysis, an 
interview must be something more definite 
than the period of time spent by two or 
more persons in conversation on a paf- 
ticular occasion. If, for example, it takes 
two hours to influence a particular intert- 
viewee as desired, what logical difference 
does it make whether the interviewer does 
the work in one two-hour stretch or in 
four periods of a half hour each? The first 
half hour, spent, perhaps, in putting the 
interviewee at his ease, is in either case 
simply a part of the interview, not a sepa 
rate entity with a purpose correlative with 
the purpose of the whole. 

Again, the second, ‘‘to establish conf- 
dence of interviewee in interviewer (or his § 
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agency),’’ is not, properly speaking, a per- 
suasive purpose, but a means of persuasion. 
“Of the modes of persuasion furnished by 
the spoken word,’’ says Aristotle, ‘‘there 
are three kinds. The first depends on the 
personal character of the speaker; the 
second on putting the audience into a 
certain frame of mind; the third on the 
proof, or apparent proof, provided by the 
words of the speech itself." These three 
modes have been called ethical persuasion, 
emotional appeal, and logical argument. 
Miss Colcord is evidently speaking of the 
first, ethical persuasion, by which the 
speaker makes the listener think him 
good, just, amiable—in short, worthy 
of confidence. 

Miss Colcord’s third and fourth ‘‘pur- 
poses’’ telescope readily when put in paral- 
lel form. Thus, if the third, *‘to obtain 
pertinent information and insight (on the 
part of interviewer)’’ is reworded ‘‘to 
influence the interviewee to impart per- 
tinent information,’’ it becomes a sub- 
ordinate division of the fourth, ‘‘to bring 
about action and understanding.”’ 

In sum, then, the interview has one 
large purpose, to bring about understand- 
ing or action. It employs three chief 
means or modes, ethical persuasion, appeal 
toemotions, and logical argument. These 
can, of course, be divided and sub- 
divided. 

The relation between a true rhetorical 
analysis and Miss Colcord’s analysis may 
easily be shown by considering the speci- 
men given in her article—the Arthur Inter- 
view. The purpose of the interview was 
to influence Mr. A to give up selling on 
commission and find a salaried job so that 
he could support his wife and eight chil- 
dren. It was essential (ethical persuasion) 
tomake Mr. A feel that the interviewer was 
sympathetic and friendly and the Associa- 


* Rhetoric, tr. by W. Rhys Roberts (Oxford, 1924). 
I,2 
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tion anxious to serve him. It was also 
essential (logical argument) to prove that 
his present position was unsatisfactory and 
that a salaried one would be better. 
Finally, it was necessary (appeal to emo- 
tions) to arouse him to action by appealing 
to pride, fear, or any other motive that 
might exert influence. The working out 
of these three means of persuasion is, from 
the rhetorical point of view, the significant 
feature of the interview. 


The first long paragraph successfully establishes 
the character of the interviewer as amiable. Miss 
GFL praises Mr. A for being on time, invites him to 
take off his overcoat and sit down, and talks pleasantly 
about the weather. 

The second long paragraph gives the FWA a favor- 
able character—understanding but firm, opens the 
logical argument by a clear exposition of the case, 
and suggests by implication the remedy. 

In the third paragraph, Mr. A counters with an 
argument by analogy, which the interviewer refutes 
by showing that the points of difference outweigh the 
points of similarity. Miss GFL then slips in a clever 
appeal to vanity (““Yes, taking care of eight children 
is a man sized job.""), suggests openly that he change 
his job, and finishes with an argument from cause to 
effect (If everyone were like you, wouldn't the situa- 
tion be apalling?). 

In the next paragraph, the interviewer reiterates 
the suggestion that Mr. A. change his job. Mr. A 
naturally replies with a cause to effect argument to 
prove that some day he will make a great deal of 
money. 

Miss GFL rebuts his argument in paragraph 5 by 
asking for specific examples of sure sales, which Mr. 
A cannot give. 

According to Miss Colcord’s analysis, this rebuttal 
illustrates the technique of ‘‘closing avenues of di- 
gression."" Nevertheless, in paragraph 6 Mr. A talks 
at length about an insurance policy which may be 
paid sometime. The interviewer suggests that he 
budget it if it comes, and starts an appeal to pride 
C‘It should . . . . do away with the reports we 
get about the need in your family—reports from people 
who know about your situation I mean."") that is 
carried into the next paragraph. 

Next comes a strong appeal to fear. (He may be 
taken into court if he doesn’t mend his ways.) The 
suggestion that he change his job is made again. 

This combination of suggestion and appeal to fear 
is amplified in the next paragraph. The interview 
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then is brought to a close on the note of ethical 


persuasion. 

It may be said, incidentally, that the various ap- 
peals to emotion are handled tactfully, following 
Aristotle's principle that the best art is concealed art. 


The essential rhetorical features of the 
actual interview, as printed, may be 
summed up thus: ethical persuasion (inter- 
viewer), ethical persuasion (association), 
exposition, indirect statement of proposi- 
tion, refutation of argument by analogy, 
appeal to vanity, direct statement of propo- 
sition, argument from cause to effect, re- 
statement of proposition, refutation of 
argument from cause to effect, appeal to 
pride, appeal to fear, restatement of propo- 
sition, combination of restatement of 
proposition and appeal to fear, ethical 
persuasion (interviewer and association). 
Against this place Miss Colcord’s analysis: 


Lessening tension by approbation, refusing to take 
offense, hostess, and inconsequential pleasantries; 
bringing to main issue by cards on the table, antici- 
pating client's defense, and specific to general; keep- 
ing to main issue by forestalling interruptions, punc- 
ture, and avoiding argument; lessening tension by 
flattery, following client's lead, and sharing personal 
experiences; appeal to reason by specific to general, 
flattery, and yes-response; keeping to main issue by 
forestalling interruption, rushing defenses, and pro- 
vocative query; lessening tension by letting client 
talk himself out; bringing back to main issue by cor- 
nering and closing avenues of digression; breaking 
defense by use of acquired information, implied criti- 
cism, explaining the agency, shock, forestalling ob- 
jection, anticipating ultimate outcome, and veiled 
threat; lessening tension by yes-response, pleasantry 
(smile), following client's lead, and concession-com- 
promise; appeal to reason by balancing alternatives, 
putting it up to client, explaining agency, and general 
to specific; and helping difficult admission by sym- 
_ pathy and letting bygones be bygones. 


For the purpose of teaching others to 
become successful interviewers, it seems 
evident that the rhetorical analysis, which 
shows why the interviewer accomplished 
her purpose, is superior to Miss Colcord’s, 
which merely indicates what passed on 
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the surface. Miss GFL persuaded Mr. A 
to do what she desired because she gave 
the right impression of herself and her 
agency, used the right emotional appeals, 
and showed herself superior to the inter- 
viewee in logical argument. Mr. A. was 
a blustering bully. Therefore his weak 
points emotionally were vanity, pride, 
and fear. If the interviewer had not 
sensed that, and had appealed, for example, 
to love, hope, and human welfare, she 
would have failed, although every step 
of the interview might have been on the 
surface precisely the same as in Miss Col- 
cord’s analysis (with the exception, of 
course, of the “‘yes-response’’). A teacher 
could tell a student that in order to influ- 
ence another blustering bully like Mr. A. 
the interviewer must give the impression 
of amiability (for a bully will not allow 
himself to be brow-beaten, though a cring- 
ing weakling will); may successfully use 
appeals to vanity, pride, and fear; will find 
it helpful to be able to refute various types 
of argument, such as analogies and argu- 
ments from cause to effect; will have to § 
use some logical argument himself; and 
will find it effective to repeat his main 
proposition, by implication or directly, at 
least every five minutes, connecting it in 
each instance with a new argument or 
appeal. What the student could do with 
Miss Colcord’s eighty techniques, pro- 
cesses, and purposes, I can only guess. 
Compare, for example, the terms *‘punc- 
ture’’ and ‘“‘refutation of argument by 
analogy.’ ‘‘Puncture’’ describes what 
happened to this particular argument. But 
how iid it happen? Why was the argument 
punctured? Suppose it had been an argu- § 
ment from cause to effect. ‘‘Puncture” 
would also describe the refutation of that. 
But what connection would there be be 
tween “‘puncture’’ 1 and ‘‘puncture’’ 2 that 
any student could see and use to advantage? 
The general admonition to a student that 
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he should ‘‘puncture’’ all opposing argu- 
ments means actually that he should be 
able to recognize all the ordinary fallacies 
of reasoning and should know the methods 
ofexposing them. ‘‘Puncture,’’ therefore, 
instead of being a single technique, covers 
a large number of separate and distinct 
reasoning processes. The same is true of 
the ‘‘technique”’ called ‘‘cornering.”’ 


Many of Miss Colcord's terms, however, fall into 
line as subdivisions of recognized rhetorical principles. 
For instance, ‘bringing to main issue,"’ ‘Keeping to 
main issue,"’ ‘‘bringing back to main issue,"’ and 
“closing avenues of digression’’ are various minor 
phases of that good old principle, unity of thought. 
Their appearance at fairly definite intervals in the in- 
terview (coinciding always with a restatement of the 
proposition) illustrates another, repetition for em- 
phasis. “‘Approbation,"’ ‘‘refusing to take offense," 
“hostess’’ (though this is a broad and vague term), 
“inconsequential pleasantries,’ “‘pleasantry (smile),"’ 
“sympathy,"’ and “‘explaining agency”’ may be con- 
sidered devices (though not always parallel or of 
equal rank) for ethical persuasion. It will not be 
difficult, therefore, to find places in the framework of 


M rhetorical theory for most of Miss Colcord’s devices. 


But the framework must be there, Otherwise her 
terms are nearly useless for the purpose of instructing 
others in the art of persuasion. 


The basic training for interviewing, 
therefore, should be rhetorical. Nor is 
this the first time that the principles of 
rhetoric, ordinarily employed in public 
speaking and argumentative writing, have 
been applied to conversation. Lord Ches- 
terfield applied them successfully to court 
conversation, the purpose of which was 
persuasion with two main divisions: influ- 
encing others to impart information of 
value and inducing them to help the 
courtier rise in favor. Lyman Beecher, 
like many other clergymen, applied them 
in converting individuals to religion, set- 
ting logic-traps for souls. He watched 
his victims, says his daughter Harriet, as 
a skilful hunter watches a shy bird. ‘‘I 
struck,’’ he said himself, ‘‘just according 
to character and state.’" The modern 
salesman does the same thing in conversa- 
tion with an individual customer, ‘‘selling 
himself’ (ethical persuasion) and then 
getting an order. There is no sensible 
reason why the same principles, already 
clearly outlined and voluminously ex- 
plained by hundreds of rhetoricians, 
should not be used as a framework for the 
analysis of the case work interview. 


THE ADJUSTIVE BEHAVIOR OF BEREAVED FAMILIES: A 
NEW FIELD FOR RESEARCH 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 


HE United States Bureau of the 
Census estimates the population of 
continental United States at approxi- 
mately 122 million. Every 23 seconds one 
of these human beings is dying. This is 
the equivalent of approximately 26 deaths 
into minutes. Yet to most of us, as death’ 
comes to the individual or to the family, 
it seems a mew experience if not a 
unique shock. 
Is it or is it not important that we 


should know how our fellows face or fail 
to face these family crises, how they find 
or fail to find substitutes or symbolic ex- 
pressions for their loves? 

We are dealing here with a subject 
which calls for objectivity. The attitude 
of objectivity is a valuable tool in scientific 
method. Some lucky persons will admit 
that it comes naturally tothem. For the 
rest it has value as a more or less consciously 
acquired defense mechanism. To some 
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super-scientists who “‘have no interest in 
reforms or service,’’ the attitude serves to 
relieve them of many responsibilities. To 
researchers of inferior originality ‘‘objec- 


tivity’’ lends a sense of security and some- - 


times of recognition. Some statistics, for 
example, are idols of ink and paper: the 
work of their own hands worshipped by 
their makers. To others objectivity is a 
defense against personal emotion as a pos- 
sible source of bias. But if this sort of 
objectivity does not include a willingness 
to share with its audience the original 
motivation of the researcher, it is as yet 
incomplete and sometimes illusory. To 
be fully fair one must state frankly not 
only one’s method but the possible sources 
of bias which one has outgrown or other- 
wise guarded. 

Yet it is also a question whether those 
who speak on problems such as those of 
the family ‘‘from knowledge totally un- 
biased by experience’’ have a comprehensive 
grasp of them, or can present their configu- 
rations in adequate perspective. Insight 
adds another dimension to the picture. 
Each type of researcher is needed; we must 
check each other up. 

It has been said that one who defines a 
new problem contributes to science as well 
as one who solves it. The discovery of 
new problems is often a function of per- 
sonal experience. We have the privilege 
of assimilating new experience in a manner 
which transmutes it into new attitudes 
and new values. You are all familiar with 
the classic instance: The contribution of 
Clifford Beers to the mental hygiene move- 
ment. Until recently marriage silenced 
its partners and deprived youth of the 
benefit of their experience. Similarly, 
those who have passed through the sacra- 
ment of bereavement have yet to learn, 
through sharing their experience, to help 
others in meeting the crisis. 

Eleven years ago January, just after 
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a bereavement, I remarked to Doctor 
Ogburn, then with the War Labor Board, 
that some one should write a book on the 
mental hygiene of bereavement, the sub- 
limation of grief. But I could not have 
spoken then as I am speaking now. After 
all, for science as for mental health, the 
most essential value in the attitude of ob- 
jectivity is not cold-bloodedness but re- 
laxation. 

Religion, philosophy, poetry, drama, 
the fine arts, have all grappled with the 
problem of death. Sociology will not 
solve it. That is the further side of the 
moon. But, as David remarked, ‘‘God is 
the God of the living, not of the dead.” 
Sociology may yet contribute to our 
knowledge and guidance of bereavement, 
Of the sociologists with whom I have 


shared this project, I am pleased to find 
that, while they recognize its difficulties, 
with one or two. exceptions they also # 
recognize its potentialities and do not find 
the topic morbid. Years ago I had occa- 
sion to address a conservative Canadian 
audience on social hygiene. An educator no 
who discussed my address remarked that @ ti 
he was amazed that the young man was @ is 
able to discuss such a loathsome subject @ ki 
in such an inoffensive manner. We have @ th 
got past that stage, for sex. But many @ ur 
may still imagine that this project repre @ nc 
sents a pathological absorption in the @ ati 
ome. co 
Taboos are both sacred and cursed (the 
Latin sacer means all three). In this sense tej 
death has been a sacrament. Because sul 
death is too much feared to be faced, our tht 
defense is to joke about it. In this, as ing@ to 
other respects, there is a striking analogy | 
between the field of behavior in response far 
to death, and the field of behavior in re Of t 
sponse to sex. Each represents a life @§ oft 
crisis, calling out intense emotions which gto 
seek expression in unusual actions.™ deat 
Around every such common crisis repeated, Cris 
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imitated, or inculcated practices have 
accreted: folkways, culture traits, taboos, 
sacraments, beliefs, compulsions,—a whole 
culture complex. The breakdown of the 
sex taboo, whatever other results it may 
have had, has made it possible to face the 
facts squarely, to study them with some 
relaxation, to improve social attitudes, and 
probably to improve social techniques in 
this field. Sex is no longer exclusively 
associated with its morbid aspects. 

In social attitudes toward death, there 
is a cultural lag in the process of our eman- 
cipation. There is, in some respects, a 
heavier load of taboo and resistance than 
in the case of sex. Yet it is hoped that 
the relaxation of the conventional repres- 
sion of death may make it easier to face the 
fact, to study its social aspects, and to 
guide our attitudes and our techniques 
more satisfactorily. Let me repeat, that, 
} just as sex no longer signifies merely 
prostitution and venereal disease, so death 
may come to be accepted as involving 
normal stresses with a minimum of ab- 
normal distresses. If proper sex educa- 
tion is important, delicate and subtle, so 
is proper death education. But, until we 
know what are the current experiences of 
the bereaved, in the flux of modern beliefs, 
unbeliefs, forms and practices, we have 
no valid basis for judging even our present 
attitudes and techniques of grief and 
comfort. 

I propose, therefore, at the risk of slight 
fepetition, to present a research project 
substantially as it has been formulated for 
three years, in the hope of securing freedom 
to develop the field more rapidly. 

Bereavement is a universal experience of 
family life. Only second to the tragedy 
of the immediate shock is the importance 
of the readjustment of the members of the 
gtoup to the new situation created by the 
death. Families may sink or soar at such 
crises. Pre-literate and historic groups 
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have recognized the importance of bereave- 
ment in their pre-mortal, funeral, and post- 
funeral rites and customs. Doubtless 
these were often helpful, though also 
doubtless often meaningless. With mod- 
ern variability or breakdown of beliefs, 
customs and attitudes, there is a still wider 
range of possible responses to bereavement. 
The emotional and social readjustments to 
bereavement are an inevitable and uni- 
versal experience, yet the natural reluc- 
tance of people to face this fact in advance 
or in retrospect has put a taboo upon the 
subject which ordinarily makes each such 
experience isolated and seemingly unique. 
Whether or not there are common elements 
of attitude and behavior underlying these 
experiences, the ways in which people 
have responded to and successfully or 
unsuccessfully recovered from the shocks 
and strains of bereavement offer a problem 
for scientific study. 

The proposed study would undertake by 
a series of monographs and case studies 
to record objectively the attitudes and ex- 
perience of bereaved individuals and fami- 
lies so far as they could reveal it, or so far 
as it could be judged from observation of 
their behavior. It would attempt to 
appraise their success or failure, as indi- 
viduals or families, in readjusting their 
status and habits in group life after a 
member of their intimate group had been 
ripped out of the group by death. Finally, 
a comparative study of these experiences 
should give a basis for some important 
inductive conclusions and principles of 
conduct both for the bereaved and for 
those who are called upon to try to help, 
advise, and comfort them. 

It is quite possible that this, the first 
attempt of its kind so far as I know, may 
bring certain results which will neces- 
sarily be provisional because of the dif_i- 
culty of the material, but this contingency 
is offset by the importance of the future 
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possibilities of the field. It is probably 
inevitable that in the beginnings of such 
studies as these the cases secured will be 
somewhat selected in the very fact of their 
willingness to reply to such questions. 
This is true of the recent work of the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene on the sex-life 
of ‘‘normal’’ women and couples. Such 
facts as can be got, however, are valuable 
despite these limitations, provided the 
limitations are recognized and allowed for. 
It is mot true that nothing is important 
unless it can be measured; unless one re- 
members also that man is the measure of 
all things, and, with Sancho Panza, that 
all of us are human and some of us are 
more so. 

If the study does no more than open up 
and announce a new field for research, the 
shore of a new terra incognita, it will prove 
worth the effort. Increased insight may 
be attained into the attitudes toward 
death and the dead, into the functional 
unity and diversity of family life, znd into 
the relation of bereavement to emotional, 
mental, and personal adjustment. Any 
contribution to the mental hygiene of 
grief would be of great value to the be- 
reaved directly and to those who must 
serve them in their bereavement. 

Aside from customary obsetvances of 
bereavement, society's only means of per- 
sonal help to the bereaved is the skill or 
tact of professional people. Neither the 
observances nor the professional experi- 
ence are based upon positive knowledge, 
but rather upon traditional assumptions 
and empirical knowledge or “‘common 
sense.’’ People’s ‘‘stereotype’’ responses to 
death are based in great part upon archaic 
patterns and are found to be very different 
from, and often in conflict with their inner 
feelings. It seems that objective studies 
in the field of these conflicts would be 
a valuable contribution to knowledge. 
The results of recent work have already 
strengthened this impression. 
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Until the nineteenth century, anyone 
proposing to make case studies of the 
ssentally diseased might have been con- 
sidered queer. Science ignored their 
plight and the subject was somewhat 
tabooed. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries science has invaded many fields 
supposedly sacrosanct. Science and medi- 
cine offer no standardized cures for mental 
disease, but psychiatric case studies have 
now made it possible to alleviate or pre- 
vent much misery from such sources. Be- 
reavement, while in a sense normal and 
inevitable, is also a serious mental and 
social crisis, both for the person and for 
the family. It should be possible to as- 
semble and compare objective data in such 
a way as to be of great service in lessening 
the shocks and guiding the readjustments 
of the bereaved. 

The project may be considered as in- 
cluding both the culture aspect and the 
psychological aspect. The culture aspect 
would include the practices, mores, ideas, 
and equipment associated with family be- 
reavement, which, while easier of access, 
are of interest chiefly as a record of past 
attitudes and in their effects upon present 
attitudes. The social psychology of be- 


reavement is more important, dealing with S 
personal attitudes and success or failure in ff the 
readjusting the conditioned responses of Jf $00: 
the interacting survivors. cont 
The project may also be considered as § thes 
falling largely within the general field of J “ial 
contributions of psychiatry to the inter- § Men 
pretation of social behavior. It falls like- 9 &ty, 
wise within the field of social psychology, J ble 
defined as the study of attitudes, being an ff 2ttit 
example of the use of personal case studies § 28 
in social psychological research. It may 9 #Mot 


also be considered as a special topic in the 
general field of the family. These are 
fields of research which are developing 
rapidly at present, but this project, 
though under consideration for some years, 
is, so far, unique. 
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The publications of a few successful 
monographs, dealing each with a series 
of cases illustrating some typical relation- 
ships in bereavement, such as maiden 
daughter bereaved of mother, father be- 
reaved of young child, etc., would prob- 
ably lead to a rapid development of 
further studies, valuable insights, and 
humanly helpful conclusions. 

The following are further proposed as 
suggesting the range of possible studies 
in this field: (1) To develop and test 
methods for securing reliable inductive 
material, chiefly case studies, from persons 
of various groups, by age, sex, class, and 
cultural differences, whether introspective 
and behavioristic in style; (2) to work out 
a series of actual cases; (3) to trace types 
of response to the shocks of bereavement, 
the causes of such responses, types of be- 
havior in the readjustment period, and 
factors affecting successful readjustment; 
(4) to assemble and interpret comparative 
materials from religion, art, literature, 
biography, ethnology and psychiatry; (5) 
to prepare monographs on selected phases 
of the problem, in which parts of the case 
studies would appear anonymously and in 
disguised form. 

Sources of information would include 
the following, with emphasis upon per- 
sonal interviews: (1) Works in ethnology 
contain comparative materials. (2) A 
thesis by Howard Becker, A.M.,: ‘‘A So- 
cial Psychological Study of Bereave- 
ment.’"! (3) Religious literature, art, po- 
etry, fiction, and biography contain valu- 
able formulations of experience and 
attitudes on bereavement useful as afford- 
ing types of responses, and influential 
among certain groups as models for iden- 
tification and imitation. (4) Interviews 

‘Prepared at Northwestern University under the 
writer's direction, 1925726. Chiefly an ethnographic 
background with some psychological speculation. 
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with professional people in frequent con- 
tact with the bereaved, as well as their 
“‘trade journals,’’ should afford valuable 
suggestions and insights, especially into 
the physical, religious, and economic 
phases of bereavement: physicians, nurses, 
undertakers, insurance men, ministers, 
lawyers. (5) There are a few studies of 
funeral costs, cremation, etc. (6) Case 
records of psychiatrists, psychopathic 
clinics, child-placing, and family welfare 
societies. (7) ‘‘Personal columns’’ (‘‘In 
Memoriam’’), epitaphs, etc. (8) Per- 
sonal interviews with bereaved individuals. 
(9) A study of funeral services, texts, po- 
ems, and music used in the larger Disciples 
Churches in the western half of the United 
States by a graduate student, now in proc- 
ess. (10) A study of rural funerals and 
bereavement in Washington and Idaho, by 
a gtaduate student. (11) A study of 
funerals at sea, by a graduate student. 
(12) A study of the effects of bereavement 
among high school girls, by a graduate 
student, now in process. 

The ethnographic approach is considered 
subsidiary, serving only as a background 
which may be helpful in interpreting 
findings in present day life. Library work 
in the literature of bereavement will also 
be subsidiary, though necessary. These 
two phases may be carried on simultane- 
ously with the case studies and the in- 
quiries from professional sources. The 
experiences of the professional groups men- 
tioned afford the possibility of more inten- 
sive utilization in later studies. The 
trends of popular attitudes toward tradi- 
tional funeral practices, etc., should be 
noted. The emphasis will be on inductive 
methods: collection of opinions, attitudes, 

iences, analysis, and comparison 
thereof, with classification and generali- 
zations where warranted. Statistical 
methods would not be attempted. The 
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cases are described by methods adapted 
from those of William Healy, W. I. 
Thomas, and others. 

Eventually various types of bereavement 
should be separately and intensively stu- 
died: e.g., (1) widowers, (2.) widows, (3) 
daughters bereaved of fathers, (4) daugh- 
ters bereaved of mothers, etc. The rela- 
tive ages of the persons would probably 
form another important basis of classifica- 
tion. Parent-child bereavements seem to 
be most accessible because of less inhibi- 
tion in being interviewed. 

While the anonymous questionnaire 
method used by the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene may be tried, it is felt that the 
method of personal interview or free writ- 
ten history, followed by supplementary 
questions, has certain outstanding advan- 
tages over the questionnaire method. In 
some cases, a written nafrative by the 
subject, based upon an outline, may be 
used after the preliminary interview. A 
tentative schedule of points to be covered 
in the case studies has been worked out. 
Delicacy of approach requires that it be 
usually kept in mind rather than in hand 
while interviewing. Anonymity and dis- 
guise of the cases is assured in case of 
publication. 

We have found such studies not so diffi- 
cult to obtain as might be imagined, and 
with increasing experience and familiarity 
the technique should become less time con- 
suming. Where emotional reluctance is 
shown, no untoward effort is made to 
break down the resistance. The resis- 
tance itself, if noted as part of the behavior, 
is to be recorded and interpreted. It is 
found that an inquirer of tact, personality, 
and position can, with due assurances of 
anonymity and disguised publication, 
secure many full accounts. The material 
sought is no more intimate than much of 
the data in the case records of social 
agencies, clinics, and foundations for child 
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research and social hygiene. Indeed, 
much valuable material for this study may 
be found in these records. Clinic cases 
could be visited as a representative of the 
clinic in some instances. The actual con- 
tact with cases can be secured best by per- 
sonal acquaintances and by personal intro- 
troductions from ministers, physicians, 
and others. 

It may prove advisable to supplement 
and check up the full case studies in the 
following manner: Divide the points upon 
which information is desired and, instead 
of asking each person to cover the whole 
of his experience, ask for a few points from 
one series of persons, the next few points 
from a new series of persons, and so on. 
Each series would in such a method have 
to be large enough, and similarly con- 
stituted, so as to be comparable with the 
others. During the contacts of each se- 
ries, the person being questioned could 
be asked if he were willing to write or 
tell his entire experience related to the 
bereavement, and thus additional full 
case studies might be secured. 

Among the mailing lists which should 
prove especially useful, if available, are 
those of the Mental Hygiene Societies, 
Parent-Teacher groups, and Child Study 
groups. 

For certain cases, a simple formal ex- 
planation of the purpose of the study is 
prepared, with a dignified and sympathetic 
inquiry as to whether the reader would be 
willing to codperate by sharing his ex- 
perience with the inquirer, either by mail 
anonymously or personally, with the as- 
surance that no facts would be published 
in such a way as to make it possible to 
identify the case. If sent out to strangers, 
it should be endorsed by some other pet- 
son or agency, commanding the confidence 
of the person being approached. 

Social workers have made extensive 
studies in the social-economic effects and 
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Indeed, § readjustments of widowhood, among dis- suppressed affections which are then given 
dy may § advantaged groups. The object of the compensatory expression in the placation 
c cases | present study is rather the social-psycho- of a sort of guilty conscience. 
of the logical effects and readjustments. In order The project is obviously much bigger 
ial con- § to reduce the complicating element of than any one man’s approach. Case 
by per- § financial difficulties, cases may be drawn studies, personal or otherwise, especially 
| intro- # largely from the middle economic classes. if accompanied by careful description of 
sicians, No attempt will be made to include the conditions under which data were 
cases in which there was previous to the obtained, will be welcomed by the writer, 
plement § death such separation or overt estrange- and returned if requested. Codperation is 
; in the § ment as to make the situation essentially sought and will be acknowledged, or the 
ts upon # not a bereavement. Occasionally, how- source concealed as the case may be, in 
instead § ever, bereavement brings to the surface any way requested. 
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COMMON GROUNDS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 
ARTHUR J. TODD 


mon denominator in social case 

work. I should not need to argue 
the value of case work in a group of pro- 
fessional social workers but, since there 
apparently is still a good deal of miscon- 
ception as to the final meaning of social 
case work, I shall take the opportunity 
to define it a little more carefully and indi- 
cate what some social case workers are 
beginning to call generic case work as dis- 
tinguished from its specific applications to 
the various specialized agencies in the 
social field. 

In order to indicate my own attitude and 
to forestall any criticism on the ground of 
lack of sympathy, let me say flatly that I 
consider social case work to be one of the 
outstanding philantropic inventions of the 
nineteenth century. That is to say, I 
reckon social diagnosis and social case 
work as an invention on a parity with such 
other real inventions as the juvenile court, 
the reformatory, or social insurance. 

Let us begin our attempt to explore the 
common ground of all case work with an 
analogy between case work aud science 
in general. All the sciences may be con- 
sidered as particular specialized views of 
a subject matter common to all of them. 
That is, from the standpoint of subject 
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matter, science is one. There is an old 
Sanskrit adage to the effect that “‘the real 
is one: wise men call it variously.'" Now 
the common matter of the case worker is 
the human being whose social capacities 
are impaired. The common problem of 
all social case workers is constituted by 
variations or deviations from some as- 
sumed standards or norms of human well- 
being. This fact must be held to con- 
stantly for without it there is no possibility 
of finding the common denominator be- 
tween the treatment of dependent fami- 
lies, delinquents or the problems of voca- 
tional guidance, personnel work or legal 
aid service. The Milford Conference held 
that generic case work embodies the fol- 
lowing aspects: (1) Knowledge of typical 
deviations from accepted standards of 
social life. (2) The use of norms of 
human life and human relationships. (3) 
The significance of social history as the 
basis of particularizing the human being in 
need. (4) Establshed methods of study 
and treatment of human beings in need. 
(5) The use of established community 
resources in social treatment. (6) The 
adaptation of scientific knowledge and 
formulations of experience to the require- 
ments of social case work. (7) The 
consciousness of a philosophy which deter- 
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mines the purposes, ethics and obligations 
of social case work. (8) The blending of 
the foregoing into social treatment. 

The Conference defined the purpose of 
social case work as to deal with the human 
being whose ability to ‘‘organize his own 
normal social activities’’ is incapacitated; 
or, put in other words, social case work is 
called for in the presence of failure of the 
individual's self-maintenance whereby he 
is ‘‘unable to find his way out of his diffi- 
culties as a result of his own planning for 
himself." Elsewhere the Conference in 
its report declares that 


The most significant contribution of social case 
work to society is not its ability to deal with parental 
neglect, illiteracy, mental defect, physical handicap, 
pauperism and other items . . . but in its increasing 
ability to deal with the human being's capacity for 
self-maintenance when it has become impaired by 
these and other deviations from accepted standards of 
normal social life. It has made its highest contribu- 
tion when its client no longer needs the social case 
worker, not because he no longer faces these devia- 
tions but because his developed capacity for self- 
maintenance is equal to the task of dealing with them 
unaided by a social case worker. 


Personally, I find myself unable to use 
such a narrow term as ‘‘self-maintenance”’ 
to distinguish the special concern of social 
case work. Self-maintenance in sociology 
has the technical meaning of economic 
activities. The Milford Conference ap- 
parently realized this fact because in an- 
other place in its report it declares ‘‘that 
development of the individual’s capacity 
to organize his own normal social activi- 
ties when this capacity has become im- 
paired is the leading objective of social 
case work.’’ Now, to organize one’s own 
normal social activities is a vastly more 
comprehensive task than is the job of self- 
maintenance if by that we mean finding a 
job, keeping it, and realizing oneself in it. 
My own personal preference would utilize 
some such concept as normal personality 
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or contributive personality. The Milford 
group utilize this more psychological 
concept in their suggestion that social case 
treatment in the concrete recognizes ‘‘the 
interplay of personalities through which 
the individual is assisted to desire and 
achieve the fullest possible development of 
his personality." 

One of the joint authors of the Milford 
Report has objected to my criticism of the 
way in which the Conference used the 
term ‘‘self-maintenance.’’ Any single 
term, he says, used. 


to describe as extensive an activity as social case work 
would, of course, be subject to limitations. The 
only justification for the use of the term ‘‘self-main- 
tenance’’ would lie in our reading into it a broader 
connotation than youdo. The term has been used in 
social case work for at least fifteen years to connote 
very much more than “‘finding a job, keeping it and 
realizing oneself init.’ It implies to the case worker 
quite as much finding oneself in a whole nexus of 
social relationships and achieving what is to himself 
a satisfactory status with respect to chem. I am not 
wedded to the term but I can think of no better one 
and it seems to me as a term sharper and more descrip- 
tive than your terms ‘‘normal personality’’ or ‘‘con- 
tributive personality."’ Regardless of the merits of 
the term, I am sure the Milford Committee would 


agree with you in your psychological concept of 
social case treatment. 


I am quite aware of the abstruseness or 
perhaps vagueness which attaches to the 
use of the term ‘‘personality.’’ Indeed, I 
recently listened to a very profound and 
acute attempt to define the term ‘‘person- 
ality’’ though this involved a thorough- 
going overhauling of the use of that term 
by very prominent sociologists. The con- 
clusion of the whole discussion was to the 
effect that it would require from one to 
two thousand years to reach a stage of 
scientific certainty in the use of that term. 
Since the term ‘‘personality’’ is almost 
synonymous with the term ‘‘self’’ any 
combination of words employing either of 
those terms would be subject to the same 
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difficulties. In any event I am still con- 
vinced that the phrases which I have sug- 
gested as alternatives to ‘‘self-mainte- 
nance’’ are broader and more nearly in line 
with what the Conference was trying 
to- achieve. 

Since the common problem of social 
case work seems to be to restore the indi- 
vidual to normal social capacity, it is 
manifestly essential to know what these 
accepted standards or values of normal 
social life are. The Milford Conference 
lists some twenty-six norms with which it 
considered that social case work must be 
associated. For some curious reason the 
members of that conference were impelled 
to say that the significant norms for social 
case work have been borrowed from other 
sciences, notably from biology. They grudg- 
ingly admit that some of our most signifi- 
cant norms are taken from mores of the 
times. If you will take the trouble to 
explore and analyze the following twenty- 
six norms cited by the Conference, I think 
you will agree with me that it would be 
difficult to borrow more than two or three 
from biology. Here is the list: aesthetics; 
education; family; food, shelter, etc.; 
health, physical and mental; home; jus- 
tice; kinship; law; literacy; marriage; 
mutual advancement; mutual protection; 
nationality; parenthood; personality; pro- 
tected childhood; recreation; religion; se- 
curity; self-support; sex; social behavior; 
sociality; voluntary associations; work. 

All but two or three ate borrowed 
directly from the social sciences and pri- 
marily from sociology, economics, and 
anthropology. They are matters not of 
biology but of social history or, if you 
choose, of cultural anthropology or 
the mores. 

My critic, previously mentioned, also 
takes vigorous exception to my implica- 
tion that the Conference rather grudgingly 
accredited sociology with contributing 
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certain norms. He very positively says 
“we don’t ‘grudgingly admit’ but we 
‘emphatically recognize’ that some of our 
most significant norms are taken from 
mores of the times and further that they 
have been formulated out of data from the 
mores largely by social science.’’ He goes 
on to say that, while that last statement 
does not actually appear in the report, it 
reflects the conviction of the writers of 
that report and should have been explicitly 
stated. This is in a vastly different tone 
from the statement in the report itself. 
Moreover, although it is true that the 
report uses the word ‘norm’ in two differ- 
ent senses, nevertheless, it is used here 
primarily with reference to social life. It 
could scarcely refer to anything else be- 
cause you could hardly apply case work to 
the weather or to a mere biological 
specimen. 

The upshot of the matter then is that no 
social case work, generic or otherwise, can 
hope to have any permanent value unless 
it derives its motives, its values, and the 
basis of its technique from the social 
sciences. 

This fact the Conference recognizes at 
least by implication and indeed in more 
than one place explicitly. That is to say 
all social case work needs an ethic and a 
philosophy. So far these elements have 
been conspicuously lacking in much that 
goes on in the name of social case work. 
It was to be expected that social work as 
the latest of the professions would not 
come out immediately with a full-fledged 
professional ethic. But it is high time 
that social case workers should give their 
attention to this problem and that agencies 
for training social case workers should 
make professional ethics and a social phi- 
losophy something more than vague or 
conditional realities in the training 
program. 

A study of the development and status 
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of professional ethics in social case work 
made within the last year by Miss Lula 
Jean Elliott at Northwestern University 
reveals the utter lack of definite standards 
of professional ethics in either the profes- 
sional training schools for social work or 
in the chapters of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. If the member- 
ship of the Chicago chapter can be taken 
as a fair sample, we are a long way from 
attiving at a uniform acceptance of a social 
philosophy or an ethical practice common 
to all case workers. A good many 
Chicago case workers are still not agreed as 
to whether a case worker should conceal 
his identity or use deception in relations 
with clients, nor are they agreed as to use 
of promises or threats or the use of leading 
questions to secure information. It is 
true that a majority do find such practices 
reprehensible, but there is still a consider- 
able percentage who do not or who appar- 
ently have not yet made up their minds. 

Likewise there is a division of opinion 
as to the ethical import of informing 
clients about case records, case conferences, 
ot the confidential exchange. Opinion is 
likewise divided as to whether the social 
worker should permit a tacit misunder- 
standing by giving the client a wrong 
impression. Twenty-five per cent of Chi- 
cago’s social workers reporting in the 
study would permit the use of deceit to 
secure mental examinations. There is 
almost a fifty-fifty difference of opinion on 
the question of whether the social worker's 
first responsibility is to the community or 
totheclient. Grave differences of opinion 
also appear as to whether the social 
worker’s private personal conduct should 
have any bearing on his professional stand- 
ing. A slight majority, composed largely 
of the older, more experienced workers, 
believe that it should, but apparently the 
younger workers would slice up their per- 
sonalities and separate their professional 
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selves from their real or off-the-job selves. 
A bare majority of the social workers 
coGperating in this study approve of a 
social agency accepting contributions from 
gtoups or individuals whose source of 
income is opposed to community welfare. 
And so I might go on with illustrations 
indicating a very hazy social philosophy 
and, to say the least, a very flexible ethic 
amongst a representative group of Ameri- 
can social workers. One of the most 
apparent common grounds of all social 
case work, therefore, and one pressing for 
urgent consideration is the maturing of a 
consistent philosophy and a practical 
system of social ethics. 

In contrast with the lack of a common 
philosophy it may be said with positive 
assurance that all social case work centers 
about a common procedure or routine tech- 
nique. Within the last twenty-five years 
this procedure has become more and more 
clearly standardized. Its main points 
which mark genuine generic case work 
include the interview, the case record, 
analysis of the problem (sometimes called 
diagnosis), planned treatment, and the 
focalizing of community resources. While 
there are, of course, many variations in 
specific techniques according to the nature 
of the specialized problem handled by the 
individual social agency, nevertheless, 
these steps in common procedure involve 
many common technical methods, such as 
the use of the confidential exchange, public 
records of various sorts—the directory, 
telephone book, information from school, 
employer, dispensary, etc. 

These common technical methods may 
be generalized into the dictum that one of 
the most obvious common grounds of 
social case work is the dependence of any 
individual case working agency upon out- 
side resources and its assumption of a 
position as the dynamic intermediary or 
liaison. For this reason, if for no other, 
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sound case work almost inevitably leads 
out into a consideration of wider aspects 
of social welfare strategy. Because of 
the very fact that case work in its very 
nature depends upon the knitting together 
of diverse strands of community resource 
and service, it requires for its own ad- 
ministration and development a sound 
division of labor and a genuine expression 
of mutuality in community welfare equip- 
ment. I raised this question of the divi- 
sion of labor among social institutions 
many years ago, and am interested to note 
that the Milford Conference finds that a 
satisfactory solution of this problem is 
essential to adequate social case work. 
For example, its report declares that ‘‘no 
agency, however, should spread itself out 
so thin as to prevent the maintenance of 
high standards of work except when such 
a practice is dictated by an emer- 

A further mark of compe- 
tency in a social case work agency is such 
a relationship with other agencies as will 
enable them all to further their own objec- 
tives and enable them to decide upon a 
desirable division of labor in their own 
communities. It is pertinent to comment 
here that a successful divison of labor 
among case work agences of a community 
implies an attitude of free and fruitful 
conference whenever the occasion arises.’’ 

Put in another way, it may be said that 
a common factor in all true social case 
work and, indeed, I may go further and 
say that an inevitable outcome of it is a 
higher integration of private effort and co- 
operation, intelligent support of mass work 
through legislation, a greater emphasis 
upon man’s spiritual nature and upon 
community spiritual resources; and 
finally, genuine social research. 

Let me go back a moment to the ques- 
tion of whether what the Milford Con- 
ference speaks of as added requirements for 
specialized social case work bulk larger 
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than generic case work or the common 
grounds in case work. The Conference 
recognized distinctive requirements in the 
field of child welfare, visiting teaching, | 
medical social work, psychiatric social J 
work, and probation work. As I study 
these distinctive requirements carefully 
and critically, I do not wonder that a 
doubt has sometimes arisen as to whether 
there is any common ground for case 
workers. The doubt is strengthened by 
the obvious omission of certain very need- 
ful accessories. For example, the Milford 
Conference report completely overlooks in 
the distinctive requirements of family wel- 
fare an adaptation of technique to meet 
domestic discord. Dr. Mowrer, for ex- 
ample, in his Domestic Discord points out 
that the case-work approach to treatment of domestic 
discord proceeds upon certain erroneous assumptions 
regarding the nature of the problem. These assump- 
tions are fallacious chiefly in oversimplifying the 
situation and so seeming to call for a rather simple 
technique of treatment. When one realizes the rela- 
tive complexity of domestic discord—the way in 
which factors are organically linked with other 
factors—a more complicated and involved technique 
of treatment seems logically to be expected. 

Case-work, as has been pointed out, is segmental 
in its approach to the treatment of domestic discord, 
Emphasis is placed upon the immediate situation with 
particular attention to the economic. Diagnosis is 
chiefly in terms of overt behavior and often couched 
in moralistic terminology. Little or no attempt is 
made to get at the genesis of the discord. Treatment 
is didactic, tending toward the dictatorial. 

A more fundamental approach to treatment te 
quires a higher degree of objectivity growing out of 
an analysis having some organic continuity. 

Mr. Laune, in his introduction to Dr. 
Mowrer’s book, emphasizes the need fot 
more research as a guide for the improve- 
ment of social case work technique if it is 
to be adequate to meet the problems of 
domestic discord. 

In spite of this criticism, the Milford 
Conference lays down its belief 


that the common yround of social case work is mute 
extensive, more important, and more significant thao 
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its specific differences, but we believe that without 
exception the development of social case work has 
received and must continue to receive important con- 
tributions to its professional resources from each of 
these specific fields. 


And later the report concludes 

we believe that social work is a unified profession and 
not an aggregate of specialities . . . . this means 
that the generic aspects of social case work are more 
important in the equipment of the social case worker 
than its specific aspects. 

I would be in complete agreement with 
this statement so long as it can be inter- 
preted to include a sound philosophy as 
well as a more or less mechanical tech- 
nique. I should want to beware of case 
work if it must be reduced to such limita- 
tions that its common and inevitable 
defect would be thinking that a case record 
is a cross section of group life or an ade- 
quate representation of a living being, or 
that any mechanical means whatsoever 
will bring social or spiritual integration. 
I should want to beware of any view of 
case work, generic or specific, which would 
consider it as magical or absolute. It isa 
scientific tool and no more. Contrary to 
the implications of the Milford Report, I 
should deny that case work is a science. 
It is a profession or an art which has 
borrowed and continues to borrow its 
concepts from the sciences. I should want 
to beware of considering even the case 
record as a basic common ground of gen- 
eric case work if it is to be conceived of as 
something magical or fetichistic. To be 
effective, either for administrative or for 
research purposes, a case record should be 
a cumulative inventory of the client’s 
history or, to use an almost impossible 
simile, should be a cumulative inner and 
outer moving-picture record. 

Referring once more to my critic, I find 
that he disagrees with me on the point of 
social case work as a scientific tool. He 
seems to imply that the Report points 
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more definitely to a conception of social 
case work as an art than as a science. 
Nevertheless, the Report clearly lays it 
down that social case work is a science. 
This is a loose usage of the word ‘science’ 
and will undoubtedly be cleared up in 
future editions of the Report. Meanwhile 
I am in hearty agreement with the critic 
that social case work may be ‘“‘an art 
whose practice is likely in time to make 
its own contributions to science.’’ While 
this same critic pointed out that perhaps 
I have been a little too strong in my insist- 
ence upon including sound philosophy in 
any consideration of social case work, 
nevertheless he confesses frankly that ‘‘like 
most of the topics treated in the Report, 
the section on ‘Philosophy’ is not com- 
plete.’ It should be pointed out here 
that the Conference is a going concern and 
that ‘everything in the Report is admit- 
tedly inadequate as a comprehensive state- 
ment of what social case work is."’ That 
is to say, in a sense, this study may be 
taken as an Interim Report. 

A further conclusion is that all varieties 
of social case work share the common im- 
possibility of communicating by mere 
training those human qualities which are 
the final test of a case worker's ability. 
The Milford Conference Report offers an 
effective reminder to the case worker who 
may be inclined to depend upon mere pro- 
fessional or technical training for the 
qualities which bring professional success. 
To quote the Report: 


It is not too much to say that effective social case 
treatment affects the social case worker as well as 
the client. A social case worker whose own person- 
ality development is not furthered through his con- 
tacts with his clients is probably not an effective 
social worker. 

It is the human but intangible and unmeasurable 
aspects of treatment which are the most important, 
and which offer the most genuine test of the social 
case worker's mastery of this art. ‘She gives me 
courage,’ said one woman in speaking of a social case 
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worker. ‘I was thrilled to see courage and life flow- 
ing back into the discouraged mother,’ remarked a 
social case worker. Whence came this new power to 
face life with all its difficulties? Not merely from the 
removal of obstacles, nor from the social case worker 
alone, but from the creation of an effective relation- 
ship between the mother and her social world, an act 
of creation in which she herself shared or there would 
have been no revivifying contact with the current of 
lite. The creative use of methods and knowledge 
which would otherwise be but mechanical tools gives 
color, warmth and vitality to that relationship be- 
tween human beings which is the adventure of social 
case work. 


All this goes to prove that the common 
aspects of social case work, while they are 
clearly distinguishable, are not auto- 
matically applicable to or a full means of 
handling every field. Nor with all the 
needful accessories or added requirements 
from the specialized techniques them- 
selves are they competent to handle auto- 
matically every problem within that field. 
Indeed, I am willing to go so far as to 
hold that perhaps the basic or commonest 
factor of social case work is its tendency 
to reveal by experience its own limitations 
and even its own futility. For example, 
the desperate struggles of family welfare 
agencies twenty years ago to carry the 
burdens of distress resulting from indus- 
trial accident challenged the whole social 
case work procedure as then conceived, 
and bred such a vigorous sense of futility 
that the social workers went into mass 
formation to support workmen's accident 
compensation laws which now cover 
practically ninety per cent of the total 
industrial area of the United States. 
Under the Illinois Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act benefits totaling somewhere be- 
tween three and five million dollars a year 
are paid in the city of Chicago alone. No 
single case-working agency nor even the 
totality of case-working agencies in the 
city of Chicago could carry such a stag- 
gering burden of relief. The same experi- 
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ence has driven social agencies to codper- 
ate for other aspects of social insurance, 
notably insurance against unemployment. 

What I have called a sense of futility 
must not, however, be construed as a 
Negative virtue or indeed a negative 
quality at all in case work. Ina very real 
sense it may be interpreted as the common 
case work function of providing labora- 
tory experience out of which to build up 
wider and more effective techniques of 
prevention and treatment. 

My final point is to the effect that the 
very complexity of modern social life 
necessitates a careful case work approach 
by most social agencies. In making this 
statement I am quite aware that some 
people may classify me with one of my 
colleagues who had enjoyed no social 
work experience but who took it upon 
himself to advise a juvenile court judge to 
do case work in his court. As a matter of 
fact, I am still, as a teacher, living off my 
case work experience in family welfare 
and in juvenile court work. I am con- 
vinced that there are still considerable 
sections of the social work field which 
have not yet accepted even the most ele- 
mentary common aspects of social case 
work and which would gain enormously 
by a more careful use of it. The problems 
of the divorce court are insoluble and the 
technique of the divorce court is almost a 
scandal for lack of it. Banks are begin- 
ning to utilize it, particularly those banks 
that deal in small loans. The funda- 
mentals of case work could be utilized 
even more largely and even more effectively 
in both banking and insurance. The best 
exponents of modern personnel work have 
frankly accepted the common elements in 
sound case work procedure. But the 
gteat bulk of hiring and firing and labor 
relations in general, is still administered 
on the basis of guess, or hunch, or phre- 
nology, or unverified assertions. I hope 
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_ the time will come when no college or no 


church will consider that its working out- 
fit is complete or effective without a gen- 
erous utilization of the established basic 
principles and technique of case work. 
And when our criminal courts wake up 
to the need of getting away from an in- 
flexible procedure, which is as antiquated 
and as hampering to getting at truth as is 
the old boilerplate armor which we stare 
at in wonder in a museum, and replace the 
crudeness and ineffectiveness of orthodox 
rules of procedure by something more 
nearly approximating the fluidity and 
flexibility and comprehensiveness of sound 
case work, we will be somewhat better 


insured against so-called crime waves, 
such horrors as the recent prison revolts, 
and the obvious ineffectiveness of the 
greater part of current institutional treat- 
ment of the delinquent. Perhaps it is too 
much to hope that even the business of 
getting married might be brought into 
the domain of social case work! For if 
the average issuer of a marriage license 
and the performer of the marriage cere- 
mony could be made to grasp even one or 
two of the fundamental, common prin- 
ciples of social case work, perhaps eugenics 
could go out of business and the simple 
bucolic life of the Garden of Eden be 
restored. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Boston, 1930 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, June 6 to 14, 1930. The 
Hotel Statler is headquarters for the Conference. Kindred groups includ- 
ing the American Association of Hospital Social Workers, American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers, American Association of Social Workers, 
American Birth Control League, Association of Community Chests and 
Councils, Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, Child Welfare League of 
America, National Association of Travelers Aid Societies, National Com- 
munity Center Association, National Conference of Jewish Social Service, 
National Conference on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
National Probation Association, will have headquarters either at the 
Statler or in nearby hotels. Hotel reservations are in charge of J. Paul 
Foster, Chairman of Hotels and Housing, Chamber of Commerce, 80 
Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

All indications point to a particularly large and successful Conference. 
Although no general theme has been announced, it is but natural that 
the problems of unemployment and other forms of economic insecurity 


should receive special attention. 


There will be discussions of the responsibility of Community Funds for 
relief giving, reports on special studies of unemployment, a discussion of 
how far the State or county should support chronic hospitals or give old 
age assistance, an analysis of surveys of social needs of a community, credit 

(Continued on page 364) 
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THE COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 8 
T 

This de ent is conducted by Tas Nationat Community 

sted by Letoy E. Bown, 0 yerweather Hall, Columbia U ty, New York City 


THE TANGIBLE ASPECTS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 


STEINER’S POINT 


N HIS “Appraisal of the Commpnity 
Movement,”’ delivered a year ago at 
Chicago, Professor Jesse F. Steiner 

stated, among other things, that its 
present trend was away from the neighbor- 
hood. This statement was a surprise to 
me. Looking out over the same United 
States, I see the local community move- 
ment still “‘going strong’’ and never 
more worthy of ‘‘the serious considera- 
tion’’ which Steiner says it can no longer 
claim. He cites as support for his view 
certain modern social tendencies. We de- 
sire more and more to associate on a selec- 
tive basis. The present generation does 
not like the provincialism of the neighbor- 
hood. Mere living side by side no longer 
catries an obligation to exchange social 
calls. Because of these and similar in- 
dividualistic tendencies, Steiner argues 
that the back-to-the-neighborhood phi- 
losophy is now illusive and the leaders 
in the community movement should take 
steps to widen the unit of organization 
from the neighborhood to some larger 
natural area. 

I admit the existence of the tendencies 
which Steiner mentions but I do not share 
his conclusion. When I think of the 
steady growth in the use of public schools 
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for all sorts of group occasions, the rise of 
the scouts and similar juvenile organiza- 
tions, the spread of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, the emergence of property- 
owning and property-buying associations, 
and of the many little-theatre groups 
which are of neighborhood origin—with 
such developments in mind, I cannot avoid 
the conviction that a vigorous community 
movement is still going on in the local area. 
Steiner is undoubtedly familiar with the 
same set of facts and yet they permit him 
to hold a different conclusion. Obviously, - 
community means one thing to him and a 
different thing to me. 

Steiner’s notion of community is widely 
held. It has been set up as an objective 
by many students and social workers 
throughout the country. When we seek, 
however, for a formal definition, it is 
not easy to find. We shall have to infer it 
from the criteria which he applies in 
evaluating the products of deliberate com- 
munity effort. 

Turning to his presidential address of 
last year, we find, in the first place, that 
the genuine product is not to be found in an 
array of clubs, societies, and associations. 
He says plainly that such bodies are only 
quasi-community activities and that the 
“failure to distinguish group organiza- 
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tion from the more fundamental problem of 
organizing the community’’ has caused 
confusion in our thinking. Here, then,we 
come to a Clear difference in our concepts. 
The groupings in the neighborhood which 
seemed to me to be manifestations of com- 
munity are, for Steiner, only imitations of 
the real thing. 

For him the main phases of the current 
community movement are to be found in 
two classes of developments: (1) the cor- 
relation of social agencies best represented 
by the community chests, and (2) the 
existence of programs designed to promote 
community solidarity by building up 
activities in which al// the people may 
participate. But neither of these satisfies 
his requirements for true community 
schemes. The community chest has un- 
doubtedly been efficient in strengthening 
the financial and business methods of the 
constituent agencies, but it has fallen short 
in its codrdinating rédle, in its ability to 
indicate a proper division of responsibility 
between private agencies and governmen- 
tal departments. Plainly he is disap- 


§ pointed because the principle of federation 


is so much in favor that there is ‘‘no wide- 
spread desire to organize the community in 
any unified way.’ What he would like to 
see set up is ‘‘the goal of a comprehensive 
community federation embracing all its 
interests."” 

The second phase of the movement— 
that which is manifested in programs ‘‘in 
which a// the people are to participate’’— 
would satisfy Steiner's ideal of com- 
munity if it would only work. He regards 
such efforts as ‘‘the direct approach to 
community organization"’ but he finds, as 
he says, that we “‘resolutely refuse to be 
tegimented in any arbitrary manner in 
support of a stereotyped program or 
institution."” 

From theSe touchstones we obtain 
glimpses of Steiner's concept of com- 
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munity. Its chief hallmark seems to be 
all-inclusiveness. A program, to merit 
the community badge, must be unifying 
and it must embrace the whole of a popu- 
lation aggregate. It must proceed from, 
or lead to, community solidarity. It is 
hostile to all forms of division and friendly 
to all forms of union. It is apparently 
derived from a literal apprehension of the 
word itself and is surcharged with the 
herd instinct of one for all and all for one. 

There has been—so far as my knowledge 
extends—only one deliberate attempt to 
cfeate within a city environment the kind 
of community which Steiner visions. 
That was the scheme which Edward J. 
Ward first developed at Rochester, then 
propagated from Madison, Wisconsin, and 
aiterwards promoted at Washington. 
From the standpoint of all-inclusiveness 
the Ward plan has never been surpassed. 
In every neighborhood there was to be a 
single, comprehensive organization which 
would provide the machinery for carrying 
on every form of leisure-time activity to 
which people were likely to devote them- 
selves. A fundamental principle of the 
scheme was an active hostility towards 
factions, parties, sects, exclusive clubs, 
voluntary associations, indeed any form 
of divisive grouping. 

In his presidential address, Steiner did 
not mention the Ward plan, but it seems 
almost certain that he had it in mind, since 
it was an avowed expression of the *‘back- 
to-the-neighborhood philosophy’’ to 
which he refers, and it failed, in its all- 
inclusive and anti-grouping features, for 
exactly the reasons which he assigns for 
the breakdown of the neighborhood move- 
ment. Inthe places where Ward worked, 
the voluntary association now thrives, 
gteatly stimulated by his efforts, but there 
is left hardly a trace of his all-inclusive, 
non-particularistic machinery. 

Not finding, in the actual life about him, 
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any true embodiment of his 4 priori con- 
ception of community, the situation leaves 
Steiner in a dilemma. He himself feels 
this difficulty and admits that a satis- 
factory solution is not yet apparent. 
_ “One way out,"’ he suggests, ‘‘may be 
found through recognition of the réle of 
community inter-relationships as well as 
of community solidarity. The new con- 
ception of the community is that it is a 
segment of a larger integrated unit." 
Again the emphasis upon wholeness, upon 
an arrangement that includes the totality! 
If you cannot find community in the part, 
look for it in the relation of the parts 
to the whole. 

After his survey of the present status of 
the community movement, what are his 
suggestions as to the next steps to be taken 
for its advancement? What is his program 
for the National Commutity Center Asso- 
ciation? His statement upon this point 
is not very definite but I gather that, 
having helped to bring the school center 
along to the point where it is regarded 
“as a vital part of the educational system,"’ 
we should now change our name and move 
on to a new field. The new scene of 
activity open to us appears in ‘‘a vision of 
the possibilities of inter-community co- 
operation, and the necessity of adjusting 
community programs to the requirements 
of a period of great mobility for which 
no solution is at hand.’’ That is his 
suggestion as to the way in which we can 
strengthen our position and retain our 
leadership in the community movement. 

I have gone to such lengths in the analy- 
sis of Steiner's position because it is such 
a clear example of the subjective approach 
to community organization, and because 
he and the large number of persons who 
hold similar views furnish so much of the 
steam that is pushing the community 
movement along. Deliberate social de- 
velopment may have to use the same forces 
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as unconscious natural evolution and con. 
tinue in the path it has long followed—as 
Giddings has pointed out—but the dy. 
namic element will continue to be—what 
it probably always has been—namely, 
those organisms which do not like the 
existing environment and try vigorously to 
make it different, even though the effec. 
tive means have not yet been discovered, 
It is the zeal of the reformer that makes 
the practical man get busy. In every 
gteat social achievement we find that the 
man of vision and the technician are both 
factors. The one complements the other, 
It is then somewhat as a supplement to 
the initiative and energy of the subjective 
approach that I present some suggestions 
which are based upon the objective 
viewpoint. 
OBJECTIVE CRITERIA 

In the first place, I feel a great need 
for agreement upon the palpable evi- 
dences of community. So long as we con- 
tinue to use subjective terms and standards 
there is bound to be confusion. We use 
the same words but their meanings are $0 
equivocal, there is no effective exchange of 
experience. Another weakness of the sub- 
jective attitude lies in the fact that it does 
not insist upon a scientific knowledge of 
its material and the fitness of its methods 
before it starts out on programs of action. 
The result is much wasted effort. A per 


tinent example, already mentioned, is the f 


Edward J. Ward system of social center 
development, upon. which a tremendous 
amount of effort and great skill in propa 
gandism were expended, but which did 
not succeed, in the particular form Ward 
devised, simply because it was not adapted 
to the actual conditions of social life. 
The next great step to be taken in the 
community movement, it seems to me, is 
not a change in field but the development 
of a scientific technique for its study and 
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promotion. In interpretations and evalu- 
ations, differences of view are bound to 
occur, but in our discussions we should at 
least all be talking about the same set of 
external facts. We cannot do this; we 
cannot accumulate and classify data in 
our field until we agree upon the tangible 
characteristics of community phenomena 
and, as a move in that direction, I suggest 
that we recognize, as the objective mate- 
rial with which we are dealing, two classes 
of things: (1) voluntary associations, and 
(2) the social tissue characterized by face- 
to-face contacts and generally known as 
the primary group. 

In making this suggestion I am not 
conscious of introducing any novelty. 
When a person sets to work in the field of 
community organization what he pro- 
duces, if he is successful, is some form of 
anassociation. Practically all of the writ- 
ings in this field treat of organizations. 
Even Steiner would admit that an asso- 
ciation was a genuine community specimen 
if it promoted unity and solidarity. 
When it is realized that every voluntary 
grouping is a drawing together, and a 
pooling of effort, to achieve some common 
purpose, it is difficult to understand why 
it cannot be regarded as an aggregation 
rather than a segregation, and as a display 
of unity rather than disunion. 

At any rate, a body that has taken a 
name and accomplished specialization of 


# function through the election of officers 
§ has a concrete, easily recognized character 


which makes it available for scientific 
treatment. Associations can be inven- 
toried, classified, added together, analysed, 
arranged geographically, or studied as 
stages in a chain of developments. Pri- 
mary groups do not have such clear out- 
lines as associations, but they do have an 
objective character, the presence of which 


t can be definitely ascertained. 


One of the reasons why we as a body of 
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workers have not been able to view our 
field objectively is because we have all 
been keenly interested in promoting cer- 
tain specific ends. We have wanted the 
boys to have better places in which to 
play; a chance for girls to dance among 
friends; opportunity for the foreigner to 
learn English, and American customs; or 
such ample discussions among voters that 
the boss would not be able to control 
them. Our closeness to; and preoccupa- 
tion with, these specific objectives have, 
however, prevented us from attaining 
them in the most effective ways. Take, 
for example, the methods we have some- 
times employed in school centers, espe- 
cially those in the poorer districts of large 
cities. There we have often attempted to 
put together clubs, societies and associa- 
tions, in a couple of evenings, in the same 
way—just as mechanically—as a carpenter 
would nail together a packing case. Such 
groupings, being artificial, have generally 
existed only so long as the paid leadership 
was in charge. Had we first studied spec- 
imens of these organizations while they 
were growing in their natural soil, in the 
way that the botanist examines flora, we 
should have realized that the successful 
community organizer can never work like a 
mechanic. We should have known that 
his job is that of planting seeds, adding 
fertilizer, letting in the sunlight and train- 
ing vines. We should have known that 
each type of association, whether it be a 
chess club, a literary society, or a little- 
theatre group, has a set of habits, an indi- 
viduality, and a specific habitat, all its 
own, and can be made to live only under 
conditions v:‘\ich meet its particular re- 
quirements. 

The same preoccupation with crying 
social ills has given direction to a number 
of community studies, carried on in a 
scientific manner, which deal solely with 
pathological conditions. I refer to the 
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surveys of slums, hobohemia, and other 
disorganized areas of large cities. These 
studies have been useful in many ways. 
They have been especially effective in 
calling public attention to the need of 
prompt and constructive measures for the 
amelioration of such districts. May I 
suggest, however, that we shall be in a 
much better position to interpret the slum 
findings, and to plan intelligent corrective 
measures, when we have in hand equaily 
scientific studies of normal and competent 
residential districts. It is not enough to 
know that a boy is a gangster. What we 
need to know is why some other boys are 
scouts. And we shall be fooling ourselves 
if we just assume that the latter fact is 
explained by the existence of a central 
scout organization. What would help is 
knowledge of the social conditions which 
determine the location of scout troops. 


TYPES AND CONDITIONS OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


What are some of the kinds of knowl- 
edge which we can expect to gain from an 
objective study of community life? These 
may be illustrated by some of the tentative 
conclusions that have been reached by the 
writer in the course of his studies. They 
all refer to urban conditions. 

1. There seem to be three types of 
natural areas which are the habitats of 
specific arrays of voluntary associations or 
community organizations: (4) the neigh- 
borhood, corresponding generally to the 
elementary school district, (6) the munici- 
pality as a whole, and (c) an intermediate 
area composed of several neighborhoods 
clustering about a subsidiary business 
center. I donot yet know of a good name 
for this last district. I believe it cor- 
responds rather closely to the welfare dis- 
tticts into which St. Louis has been 
divided by its Community Council. By 
means of extensive spot-map investiga- 
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tions in a number of representative Cities 
I believe that we could arrive at three 
definite assortments of associations—one 
for each of the areas just mentioned— 
which would furnish us with practical 
norms for community-organization effort, 

2. In the school-district neighborhood 
the rise of voluntary associations is favored 
by (4) homogeneity of the population, (4) 
topographical or other visible boundaries, 
(¢) a street lay-out or subdivision plan 
which provides certain common facilities 
(such as playgrounds) for all residents, 
and (@) a residential character which can 
be enhanced or preserved by the concerted 
efforts of the citizens. 

3. The lack of local associations in 
urban neighborhoods is more often due to 
the absence of the conditions just enum- 
erated than to poverty of leadership or 
organizing capacity among the residents, 

4. Natural voluntary associations sel- 
dom include the whole of a population | 
aggregate. They may be open to all, but 
all do not join. If, as in the case of cet 
tain large comprehensively-built develop- 
ments, a large proportion of the property- 
owners is found in one association, its 
functions are generally limited to one 
specific phase of the common life. This 
finding is in accord with the view of 
Maciver,whowrote: . . . but com 
munity is something wider and freer than 
even the greatest associations; it is the} 
greater common life out of which asso 
Ciations rise; into which associations 
bring order, but which associations nevet 
completely fulfil." Elsewhere he says, 
“Thus we see that every association is 
both an organization within community 
and an organ of community.”’ 

These conclusions constitute only 4 
partial list of those which have been indi- 
cated by my own studies. I put them for 
ward here not as tested facts but as samples 
of theses which may well be made the sub-f i 
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ject of extended scientific investigation. 
I have made no reference to the rural field, 
but its literature already exhibits, in the 
studies of Sanderson, Kolb, and others, a 
notable liking for the objective atti- 
tude. 

In conclusion, I feel that it is useful to 
distinguish two phases of effort in the 
community organization field: (1) study, 
and (2) promotion; and that greater effi- 
ciency will be achieved if the workers in 
both these phases can keep in close com- 
munication. As indicated by the range 
of my tentative conclusions, I believe that 
all types of natural areas are equally 
worthy of scientific study. Neither the 
municipal nor the neighborhood com- 
munity can be completely understood 
without reference to the other. From the 
standpoint of promotion, however, I still 
feel that the neighborhood is in the 
greater need of attention. In the city 
as a whole, and in the subsidiary business- 
centered communities, there are powerful 
agencies, with paid staffs, constantly 
engaged in the furtherance of social 
organization. 

In the neighborhoods, however, and 
especially in the school districts which 
have lost, or are losing, their community 
characteristics, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. Here organization efforts are 
either entirely absent, or spasmodic and 
amateurish. And yet the neighborhood is 
the social and civic unit of the munici- 
pality. In proportion as such districts are 
civically chaotic and inarticulate, in that 
degree the source of democratic govern- 
ment is diseased. A man may be ever so 
wise regarding the various forms of city- 
manager schemes, but if he does not have 
first-hand knowledge of the aldermanic 


iB possibilities in his district he is not an 


effective citizen. To the average man that 
knowledge is available only when he lives 
in a neighborhood where there is a net- 
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work of local associations sufficiently 
interlaced to spread local reputations. 
Whether Steiner would call that social 
condition one of ‘‘solidarity’’ I do not 
know; the important thing, it seems to me, 
is not unity, but inter-communicability. 
And that can be achieved even in sections 
where “‘living side by side’’ no longer 
obliges one to call on his neighbors. 
Finally, the promotion of the neighbor- 
hood community takes on, for me, a new 
interest because we can now set about it 
with new tools and from a new point of 
view. In the past we have been limited 
to direct attempts at persuading people to 
associate. We have tried, by precept and 
example, to lead them into new attitudes 
and relationships. That method we shall 
always need to use, but, hereafter, we 
shall not be making full use of our oppor- 
tunities if we do not bring also to our aid 
help of another sort. The great foe to 
community life is heterogeneity. The 
new method to which I refer produces 
homogeneity. Put like people together 
and give them common facilities to care 
for and associations among them are 
bound to spring into existence. 
McKenzie has pointed out that the 
tendency towards segregation along racial, 
cultural, and economic lines is a natural 
phenomenon of urban life. Recent experi- 
ments in suburban and city real estate 
developments show that this tendency can 
be both accelerated and improved in 
character. Our abounding prosperity is 
giving us the capacity to rebuild our 
dwelling places, and our new means of 
mobility are forcing us into new forms of 
residential life. The new major street 
systems now being drawn upon our city 
maps are dividing our dwelling districts 
into islands which will soon be surrounded 
by streams of dangerous traffic. Both 
safety and convenience will demand that 
each of these enclosed areas be replete with 
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school, play, and other neighborhood 
services. Their mere apartness is 
bound to aid in creating a community 
consciousness. 

Again, the economies of mass produc- 
tion and the finer residential quality that 
can be achieved by comprehensive plan- 
ning are rapidly increasing the number of 
large-scale real estate developments. 
Each undertaking of this sort brings 
together people of similar standards and 
similar capacities to realize them. This 
fact has been demonstrated by several ex- 
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amples in and about New York City. In 
each case a vigorous community life, that 
had its roots embedded deep in the real- 
estate plan, has flowered out, and the 
several instances were sufficiently diversj- 
fied with respect to cost to demonstrate 
that this opportunity is not confined to 
any one economic level. 

The people who will plan and build the 
cities of the future stand ready to cast them 
in the various community forms. The 
question is, ‘‘Are we going to help them 
fashion the moulds?”’ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK (Continued from page 557) 


and installment buying, the indigent sick, industrial insurance, and many 
other topics relating to the economic basis of social progress. 

Furthermore, there are proofs of a growing integration of interests in 
the building of the program of the Conference. There is an unusually 
large number of joint meetings between divisions and Associate Groups. 
More than ever the Associate Groups are building their programs to match 
up with subjects already selected in Division programs. The resulting 
program has advanced in avoiding duplication of subject and in providing 
as far as possible for the need of the various interests represented by the 
Conference membership. 

The formal opening of the Conference will take place at the Boston Gar- 
den on Sunday night, June 8, when Dr. Miriam Van Waters, the nationally 
known referee of the Los Angeles County Juvenile Court will deliver her 
presidential address. The twelve divisions of the Conference with their 
chairman are: ‘‘Children,’’ Bryan J. McEntegart; ‘‘Delinquents and Cor- 
rections,"’ George W. Kirchwey; “‘Health,’’ Dr. Ira Hiscock; ‘“The 
Family,’’ Paul L. Benjamin; ‘‘Industrial and Economic Problems,”’ 
Frederic Siedenburg; ‘‘Neighborhood and Community Life,’’ Mrs. Robert 
A. Woods; ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ Henry Schumacher; ‘‘Organization of 
Social Forces,’’ David Holbrook; ‘‘Public Officials and Administration,”’ 
Richard K. Conant; ‘‘The Immigrant,’’ Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich; *‘Profes- 
sional Standards and Education,’’ Frank J. Bruno; ‘Educational Pub- 
licity,’’ Charles C. Stillman; and the Committee on the American Indian, 
Lewis Meriam. 

The Conference Bulletin for May carries a complete program of the meet- 
ings of the twelve Divisions and the Kindred Groups. For all informa- 
tion write to Howard R. Knight General Secretary, National Conference 
of Social Work, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND THE NEGRO FARMER: II 


FERTILIZER CREDIT 


HE cost of fertilizer is one of the 
primary expenses of production. In 
the area surveyed, the use of fertilizer 
is necessary because the continued produc- 
tion of cash crops year after year exhausts 
the soil more rapidly than diversified pro- 


iduction. Data collected on fertilizer 
A credit show that, exclusive of 152 tenants 


who are furnished fertilizer under their 
tenant contract, slightly more than 88 
per cent of the farmers interviewed pur- 
chased fertilizer on credit. It is also evi- 
dent that most of this fertilizer is pur- 
chased through local agencies with high 
per annum costs for the credit extended. 
This proportionately increases the cost 
of production and decreases the net income 
ftom farming. 

More than 60 per cent of those who 
purchased fertilizer on time made their 
purchases from merchants. Fertilizer 
agents supplied fertilizer to 20 per cent and 
landlords to 17 per cent of the number who 
purchased fertilizer on credit. The pri- 
mary dependence upon merchants for 
fertilizer is explained by the situation that 
all credit needs must be met by the single 
agency which holds the only security 
which most of those Negto farmers are 
ble to give. Thus, when a crop lien is 


given to a merchant as security for pro- 
ks) purchased, all other credit needs 
as fertilizer, seeds, feeds, and cash 
must be supplied on this same security. 
Landlords sometimes supply fertilizer to 
their tenants and collect for the latters’ 
share when the crops are marketed. 

Tangible security is usually required for 
fertilizer credit. A crop lien was given 
in the majority of instances though other 
security in the form of landlord endorse- 
ments, chattel mortgages, and notes 
were used. 

The length of the credit period for ferti- 
lizer credit, corresponds closely to the 
length of the crop season. The average 
term for this credit is slightly more than 
eight months. Only slight differences are 
shown in the terms granted by the several 
agencies supplying fertilizer credit. Pur- 
chase of fertilizer is usually made at the 
beginning or early during the crop season 
and paid for as the crops are harvested. 
The actual time from delivery to repayment 
varied from 8.2 months to 9.2 months, 
with an average of 8.3 months. Since 
much of the highest priced fertilizer is 
used as a top dressing after the crops have 
started growing and often is not bought 
until actually needed, the data for the 
length of the credit period are conservative. 
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The per annum costs for fertilizer credit 
are high. There is usually a large differ- 
ence between the time and cash prices 
charged for fertilizer and it is this differ- 
ence which accounts for the high charges 
for fertilizer credit. Fertilizer companies, 
operating a highly seasonal business, 
generally follow the policy of granting 
liberal cash discounts for the payment for 
fertilizer in the spring of the year, usually 
before May 1st. This cash discount is 
reflected in the difference between the cash 
and time prices quoted to the farmers by 
the agencies retailing fertilizer. 

The per annum interest rates, as calcu- 
lated for this study, are the amounts by 
which the time prices exceed the cash 
prices of the fertilizer, expressed as a per- 
centage of the cash prices and adjusted 
according to the actual length in months 
of the credit. They vary from 21.5 per 
cent to 39.0 per cent with an average 
of 37.2 per cent. 

Merchant charges average higher than 
the charges of any other source. Agent's 
charges were higher than merchant's in 
only four counties, Bertie, Edgecombe, 
Harnett, and Wayne, but it is only in 
Harnett that there were enough cases of 
purchase from an agent to make these 
figures representative. The charges by 
landlords were higher than those of mer- 
chants in only four counties, Harnett, 
Robeson, Wayne, and Duplin. Of these, 
only Harnett and Wayne have enough 
cases of landlord fertilizer credit to make 
them representative. Duplin, for instance 
had only two cases which show unusually 
high charges because in both these cases 
the fertilizer account was repaid in June 
and early July from the proceeds of 
truck crops. 

The merchant charges on fertilizer credit 
reflect the condition previously mentioned 
that when a crop lien is given as security 
for any one loan, all credit must be had on 
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this same security and from the same 
source. Accordingly, a merchant who has 
financed both the crop and living expenses 
of any particular farmer has a large risk in 
the success of the crops of the farmer, 
This is one of the causes of the high credit J 
charges by merchants. Another cause is 
that, when the farmer is dependent upon 
a merchant for fertilizer as well as for all 
other credit, there is no competition for 
that particular loan and the charges can 
therefore be high. 

The Negro farmers seldom realize what 
these high per annum costs for fertilizer 
credit mean toward increasing net costs 
of production. It is known only that 
fertilizer must be used if there is to bea 
return from the cash crops which are 
planted. It is not realized, however, that 
the costs of production are proportionately 
increased when high interest rates are paid 
for fertilizer credit or what it would mean 
towards increasing farm income if fertilizer 
was bought for cash or if money for its 
purchase was borrowed on econom- 
ical terms. 


MERCHANT CREDIT 


More than half the cases interviewed 
for this study depended upon advances 
from time merchants for the purchase of 
provisions and for feed. The per annum 
costs of credit from this source are high 
and the use of merchant credit places 4 
heavy burden upon the farmer. 

In the area surveyed, the income of the 
Negro farmers is received almost entirely 
from certain major cash crops marketed 
only during two or three months of the 
year. Farm expenses, on the other hand, 
must be met all during the year. Accord- 
ingly, unless this income from cash crops 
is sufficient to meet the expenses of the 
crops to follow, or unless the farm is 
capably managed, credit must be utilized 
in supplying demands for farm and living 
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. Moreover, with the exception 
of corn, there is little production of feed 
and food crops, and this makes it necessary 
to depend upon some other source for 
much of the foodstuffs consumed on 
the farm. 

Advances from a time merchant are 
practically the only source from which 
credit for these needs can be obtained. 
Short time cash loans, with the exception 
of landlord loans, are seldom made for 
living expenses. Despite all that can be 
said against merchant credit in the south, 
it is often the only form of credit available. 
Accordingly, a contract is made with a 
merchant who agrees ‘‘to run’’ the farmer 
for the year. Tenants more than farm- 
owners and colored more than white 
farmers depend upon these advances.! 
Fifty per cent of all the cases interviewed 
depended upon advanced from merchants. 
Less than half, 34 per cent, of the owners 
and more than two thirds, 67 per cent, of 
the tenants used merchant credit. 

It has been mentioned that the Negro 
farmers depend upon the same source for 
all their credit needs. Accordingly, mer- 
chants ordinarily furnish fertilizer, eauip- 
ment, seeds, and cash in addition to mer- 
chandise for consumption. Under such a 
system, the merchant has assumed prac- 
tically all of the risk for the success of the 
crops of the farmer to whom credit is 
extended. The only security available is 


f alien on the crops to be planted and grown 


during the same period in which the credit 
isgranted. The risks which the merchant 
assumes, then, include risks for produc- 
tion hazards of the crops and market risks 
for the sale price of the crop when they 
are ready for marketing. In a one or two 
crop system of agriculture, the assumption 
of these risks is a pure speclation. It is 

1 Yoder, Beardsley and Honeycutt: Farm Credit in 
N. C., p. 20. N. C. Tenancy Commission, Farm 
Economic and Social Conditions, pp. 30-31. 
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believed that this factor of risk is a major 
cause of the high costs of credit extended 
by time merchants. The amount of credit 
granted under these contracts is usually 
proportioned to the size of the crops 
planted and is extended in monthly install- 
ments from the beginning of the year or 
from the beginning of the crop season 
until the marketing season for the first 
cash crops of the particular section. 

Credit for living expenses is purely con- 
sumptive credit. It is in the nature of a 
makeshift to tide over from year to year. 
Merchant advances for agricultural pur- 
poses have long been known in agriculture 
but the system as it exists in the South 
received its greatest impetus with the 
growth of tenancy. The two have de- 
veloped together, each dependent upon 
the other. The consumptive character of 
a large portion of these loans is partly 
the reason for both the evils of the system 
and the high cost of the credit. 

Merchant advances in North Carolina 
ate regulated by statute. The Crop Lien 
Law, passed in 1917 looked toward limit- 
ing the charges for merchant advances and 
defining the conditions under which the 
credit should be extended. The essential 
features of this law are:? 


Section 1. That in order to be entitled to the bene- 
fits of a lien on crops in favor of landlords or other 
persons advancing supplies,—such landlord or person 
shall charge for such supplies a price or prices of not 
more than ten per cent above the retail price or prices 
ot such articles advanced, and the said ten per cent 
shall be in lieu of interest on the debt for such ad- 
vances. If more than ten per cent above the retail 
cash price is charged on any advances made under the 
lien or mortgage given on the crop, then the lien or 
mortgage shall be null and void as to the article, or 
articles upon which the overchange is made. At the 
tame of each sale, there shall be delivered to the pur- 
chaser a memorandum showing the cash prices of 
the articles advanced. 


? Public Laws of North Carolina, Session of 1917, 
Chapter 134. 
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Section 2. That for the purpose of thisact . . . . 
the retail cash price or prices shall be the regular cash 
prices charged by the same merchant to cash cus- 
tomers for the same article or articles. . . . In the 
case of advances of supplies by landlords or other 
persons not engaged in business as retail merchants 
or by retail merchants who have no regular cash 
prices, if the prices charged are called into question 
+ + + « the retail cash price or prices of the supplies 
advanced may be determined by taking the average 
between the cash price or prices for the same class of 
goods of two neighboring merchants, one selected 
by the landlord or other person making the advance 
and the other by the one to whom the advance is 
made: 

Section 3. That any person, firm, or corporation, 
including any bank or credit union, making an ad- 
vancement in money to any person for the purpose of 
enabling such person to cultivate a crop, and taking 
as sole security for the advance so made a lien or mort- 
gage on the crops to be cultivated and the personal 
property of the person to whom the advances are 
made, may charge, in lieu of interest, a commission 
ot not more than ten per cent of the amount of money 
actually advanced: Provided, that the money ad- 
vanced. . . . shall be advanced in installments 
agreed upon at the time of the contract, and the ten 
per cent commission herein shall not be deducted, but 
. shall be added to the amount of money agreed to be 
advanced. 


In theory, it was expected that this law 
would greatly lessen the charges made for 
advances by time merchants and landlords. 
In practice, however, there is no possible 
means of effectively checking up on the 
retail cash price which the merchant places 
upon his goods, and it is seldom that a 
credit memorandum is given with goods 
purchased on time. Many of the Negroes 
could not read or understand such a memo- 
randum if it were given. Often, too, the 
purchaser on a time basis has no definite 
knowledge of the cash prices which are 
being quoted. The result is that when a 
user of time credit goes to settle his 
account, he has no definite knowledge of 
how much that account should be and has 
no way of knowing how much difference 
in time prices he has been charged. There 
are indications that the time price often 
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exceeds the legal 10 per cent allowed by 
State law. 


A crop lien is usually required as se- F 


curity for advances made by merchants, 
Almost two-thirds, 64 per cent, of the 
cases interviewed reported this security, 
Of the 308 users of merchant credit, 196 
were secured by crop lien, 45 by the land- 
lord's guarantee of the account, 63 by open 
accounts, and 4 by chattel mortgages. 
The large number of open accounts re- 
ported is due either to the fact that some 
owners are extended credit without defi- 
nite security or, as is believed, many of 
the cases reporting open accounts had 
given crop liens without being aware that 
they had done so. It is to be expected 
that the crop lien would be the usual 
security of this class of farmers who possess 
little personal and chattel property and 
who, in the case of tenants, are prone to 
move often from farmtofarm. Moreover, 
a lien on crops is the most definite and the 
most easily saleable security which can 
be offered. In the case of many tenants, 
the landlord will agree to ‘‘stand for the 
account’’ with the merchant; that is, the 
landlord will guarantee payment by his 
tenant. Also, 28 cases were found where 
landlords furnish provisions and clothing 
to their tenants. 
between this and regular merchant credit 
since it is granted on the same terms and 
under the same condition as advanced by 
merchants. 

The length of the credit period tends to 


correspond with the length of the crop f 


season. The 308 users of merchant credit 
borrowed for the following periods: 1 
for 2 months, 27 for 3 months, 30 for 4 
months, 43 for 5 months, 68 for 6 months, 
38 for 7 months, 46 for 8 months, 38 for 
9 months, 5 for ro months, and 1 for 11 
months. Most of the credit is granted 
over a period of from five to nine months. 
It is customary to start granting this in 
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March, the month when the ground is 
prepared yor planting and when some of 


thecrops are planted. In several counties, 


notably Northampton, Bertie, and Pitt, 
the custom of extending credit at the be- 
ginning of each year was noticeable. 
Repayments to merchant advances are 
usually begun when the crops are mar- 
keted. The tobacco counties begin repay- 
ment in August and September, the cotton 
and peanut counties in September and 
October. The majority of repayments are 
started in October with the proceeds from 
the sale of cotton. Not all accounts had 
been fully repaid and many of them had 
had no payments at all at the time when 
the survey was made. The twelve coun- 
ties showed 308 accounts. Of these, 157 
had been entirely repaid; 83 partially 
repaid; and 68 wholly unpaid. It should 
be pointed out, however, that these results 
are not valid as an indication of all 
accoufts in any one county and that the 
tesults as between counties is not com- 
parable. In Hertford, Bertie, and Pitt, 
the three counties which show the largest 
number of unpaid accounts, the survey 
was made in October while crops were 
being harvested and before many of them 
were ready for marketing. Accordingly, 


| itis not permissable to assume that these 


accounts were not repaid or that no repay- 
ments were made upon them. The field 
work of collecting data for the study was 
spread out over six months so that the 
conditions of accounts for a county sur- 


R veyed in October are not comparable with 


the conditions shown for a county sur- 
veyed later. Edgecombe County, sur- 
veyed in January, after the crops were 
marketed, might be selected as a repre- 
sentative county for the proportion of 
complete repayment, partial repayment, 
and failure to make any payments on 
merchant accounts. Here out of 18 ac- 
counts, 13 were entirely repaid; 3, par- 
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tially repaid; and 2, unpaid. Decline in 
the price of cotton for the 1926 crop has 
also influenced the conditions of repay- 
ment since there were some instances 
where cotton was being held and some 
instances where an account reported as 
having been partly repaid would have 
been completely repaid had a higher 
price been received for the cotton sold. 
As a matter of general observation, 
it might be noted that the effect of 
this decline in the price of cotton was 
that while most farmers were able 
to meet their outstanding indebtedness, 
there was little income left as surplus 
from the year’s farming activities and 
little to carry over to meet the expenses 
of the following year. 

The determination of the per annum 
costs of merchant credit is a calculation of 
the difference between the time and the 
cash price for the actual length of the 
time for which the account ran. Prac- 
tically all of the credit charges made by 
merchants is this difference between time 
and cash prices and very few cases were 
found where additional interest charges 
were made. Wherever possible, examina- 
tion cf the account rendered by the mer- 
chant was made and the difference between 
time and cash prices noted. In most 
instances, there was no itemized copy of 
the account and the farmer only knew that 
he paid higher prices for the merchandise 
bought on time. In these cases, it was 
assumed that the charge made was the 
legal 10 per cent allowed by law. More- 
over, it was not always known when the 
merchansise was bought. However, defi- 
nite information was collected as to the 
amount of credit received, the months 
during which it was received, and the 
months when repayment of the account 
was made. From this information, it 
was assumed that the credit was extended 
in equal installments during the months 
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while the account was open, this being 
the usual method of granting merchant 
credit. In cases where an account was 
only partly repaid or where no payments 
had been made, it was assumed that the 
account was closed at the end of the year, 
and the credit cost calculated for this 
length of time. This shows the minimum 
rate for these accounts. Since it is the 
general practice to charge additional in- 
terest on accounts which are carried over, 
this assumption of closing the account at 
the end of the year is valid, and gives the 
charge for the present year on that account. 

Each account was converted to a dollar- 
month basis and the per annum charge 
calculated. The rate of interest thus cal- 
culated is a conservative estimate. The 
following is an actual case used as an 
illustration: 


Value of merchandise bought....... 227.27 
Credit charge (io per cent)......... 22.73 


The credit noted above was received 
during the months of March through July 
and repayment was made in September and 
October. Conversion into dollar-months, 
on the assumption that the credit was 
extended in equal amounts during the 
credit period of March-July inclusive with 
repayments during September and October 
also converted into dollar-months, gives a 
per annum rate of interest of 25.64 per 
cent on this account. The computation 
of the interest rate by this method gives a 
valid but conservative statement of the 
yearly charges. 

The results for all accounts show ex- 
tremely poor conditions. Merchant credit 
costs varied by counties from 13.9 per 
cent to 40 per cent. The median average 
for all counties was 27 per cent. Such 
high charges represent an undue burden 
upon the users of the credit and makes it 
almost impossible to conduct farming 
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operations on a profitable basis. Credit is 
an integral part of the whole agricultural 
situation. Improvements in the whole 
can not be made without improvements 
in the parts. Merchant credit costs are 
high and clearly demonstrate that there 
should be more equitable charges as well 
as more careful use of this form of credit. 

As between counties, the most impor- 
tant differences in the cost of merchant 
credit are noticed in Hertford, Bertie, 
Halifax, and Edgecombe counties. In the 
first two, the assumption chat accounts 
were closed at the end of the year causes 
most of the accounts, since repayments had 
not been fully started at the time these 
counties were surveyed, to show the mini- 
mum interest rate which they could bear. 
In the latter two, Halifax and Edgecombe, 
the only feasible reason for the high rate 
is found in the large plantation system 
of those counties which makes for a tend- 
ency to repay immediately as the crops 
are harvested. 

The per annum credit charges for these 
merchant advances are calculated for the 
actual length of time that the credit was 
extended. The amount of the credit 
charge, or the difference between time and 
cash prices, remains the same regardless of 
the time when credit was received or when 
the account is paid, unless additional 
interest is charged for carrying an account 
the second year. The months during 
which credit was extended and the months 
of repayment materially affect the per 
annum rate of credit charge. The highest 
rates shown are for those accounts where 
the credit was extended late in the year ot 
when the account was paid early in the 
marketing season. The rate of the per 
annum charge is therefore only a theo- 
retical concept. Usually, it is immaterial 
to the borrower as to which months his 
repayments are made. Those farmers who 
are able to harvest their crops early aft 
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usually the most successful and industrious 
and yet it is just these cases which show 
the highest per annum charges. 

For comparative purposes, these per 
annum rates are valuable. If the credit 
could be procured on terms which propor- 
tion the interest charges according to the 
length of the credit period, it is apparent 
that both the actual amount and the per 
annum rate of interest would be less. The 
per annum rates, too, are indicative of the 
burden which merchant advances place 
upon the farmer. The cost of this credit 
is sufficiently high to be an important 
cause in keeping farming operations from 
being profitable, or in keeping the amount 
of net income from being larger than if 
more economical credit were available. 

The merchants, however, are not getting 
abnormally high returns from their busi- 
ness. Some of the larger merchants are 
seemingly very successful, but many of 
the time merchant enterprises are con- 
ducted on asmall scale. The reasons why 
merchants do not show excessive profits 
can be mentioned as: 1. The risk for the 
whole of the crop has been assumed and a 
poor agricultural year shows many losses 
and the percentage of losses in a good year 
is high. 2. Many of the enterprises are 
operated in small units by poorly trained 
managers. 3. With accounts being paid 
only once a year and a large proportion 
of the business being done on credit, there 
is both a small turnover of capital and a 
large investment in capital. For these 
reasons, and particularly for the first and 
last mentioned, the time merchant does not 
get excessively high returns from his 
enterprise. 

Merchants not only supply credit for 
living expenses but they also make ad- 
vances in cash for crop production pur- 
poses to a large number of farmers, and 
supply fertilizer credit to over half of the 
number who purchased it on time. Mer- 
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chant credit is thus the primary source 
upon which dependence for credit is placed, 
and the activities of time merchants seem 
to be an essential part of the cash crop 
system. The Negroes originally depended 
upon merchant advances because of neces- 
sity and have continued to do so through 
ignorance, lack of initiative, or habit. 
They are in a vicious circle with poor 
farming methods, lack of knowledge and 
education, concentration of production on 
cash crops, and methods of living being 
partly responsible for the dependence upon 
and high charges of merchant credit; while, 
on the other hand, those charges are partly 
responsible for keeping them in that con- 
dition of life. 


SUMMARY 


Credit is an essential part of the whole 
agricultural situation. Agriculture is a 
seasonal enterprise. Credit is necessary 
for effective production and plays an im- 
portant réle in helping towards maximum 
production. But so long as many of the 
farmers do not know how to use credit 
wisely and so long as the only available 
sources from which credit can be secured 
place onerous obligations and high costs 
on the farmer, credit is detrimental to 
agricultural progress. Unfortunately, 
credit conditions are obviously a result of 
the mode of living and the methods of pro- 
duction of the people using the credit. 
But, if these credit conditions place bur- 
dens upon the users, they are in their turn 
one of the causes which prevent im- 
provement. 

The credit situation in North Carolina 
isbad. Itshould be emphasized, too, that 
white tenants and some of the white farm 
owners are in equally as unfavorable a 
credit position as are the Negro farmers. 
Credit conditions seem to arise from the 
circumstances under which the people live 
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and farm rather than from exploitation 
along racial lines. 

Credit terms are necessarily onerous 
when many of the individual farmers 
shift the entire risk for their crops to the 
shoulders of financial agencies. There 
must be a return for this risk besides the 
ordinary interest return. In addition to 
the fact that many of the Negro farmers 
depend upon credit for meeting living 
expenses, it is also true that their invest- 
ment in their farming enterprises is small 
and that they depend upon outside agen- 
cies for many of their financial needs. The 
Negro farmer seldom has any check on his 
business affairs and his financial condition. 
Poor business methods, shifting the risks 
for the success of crops, and the utiliza- 
tion of credit for consumptive purposes are 
the primary reasons for the high costs of 
agricultural credit. 

The facts presented to show the credit 
conditions of the Negro farmers in North 
Carolina fully demonstrate that the con- 
ditions of credit are not advantageous and 
the use of credit is not always economical 
and prudent. 

The agencies upon which dependence 
for credit needs is now placed are to a great 
extent the agencies which have developed 
out of agricultural conditions and coin- 
cidently with the growth of the agri- 
cultural system. It is not denied that 
these agencies supply credit in sufficient 
quantities to meet the demands for credit 
but it is apparent that dependence upon 
these sources places unduly heavy burdens 
upon the users of the credit and the credit 
agencies themselves. 

Agencies designed to supply credit for 
productive purposes at low rates of interest 
cannot be utilized while credit is also 
necessary for consumptive purposes. The 
use of this latter form requires dependence 
upon some local agency which will assume 
the risks incident to such credit. And all 


credit needs must then be met from this 
same source regardless of whether that 
source is ir a position to supply credit for 
all specialized needs and regardless of 
whether it can supply credit on eco- 
nomical terms. 

If there is to be any improvement in the 
situation as it exists today, it must come 
through a concurrent development and 
improvement in methods of production, 
diversification of crops, decreasing depend- 
ence upon credit for living expenses, effec- 
tive purchase of equipment and supplies, 
effective use of fertilizers, and the use of 
credit only for productive purposes. 
These improvements for the Negro farmers 
can come only as they become educated in 
knowledge and trained in habits to a point 
far in advance of where they now stand. 
Improvements in the credit situation can- 
not possibly occur until the farmers realize 
that it is to their advantage to utilize the 
most economical credit possible for each 
of their specialized needs. This, in turn, 
cannot be done until agricultural methods 
and systems are developed to a point where 
credit is utilized primarily for productive 
purposes and where dependence upon other 
than local sources can be made. 

Improvements in the credit situation 
and in farming methods of Negro farmers 
in North Carolina would be greatly helped 
by educational programs designed to 
result in: 

(1) The raising of more food and feed 
crops on Negro owner and tenant farms, 
thereby decreasing the amount of credit 
needed simply for consumptive purposes. 
Not only is the cost of credit for living 
expenses high but also one should be better 
able to borrow on advantageous and eco- 
nomical terms when credit for consump- 
tive purposes is not needed. 

(2) The production of more improve- 
ment crops and live-stock as a means of 
increasing productivity of the farm units 
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and decreasing the need for large credit 
extensions. Increased productivity 
should result in greater net farm income 
and thereby decrease the need for credit. 
Also, reduced use of commercial fertilizers 
made possible by the use of improvement 
crops and manure should greatly decrease 
the practice of purchasing fertilizer on 
time and result in savings in the credit now 
used for the purchase of fertilizer to be 
shifted to other needs. 

(3) Educational activity to point out 
the advantages of long term and inter- 
mediate credit from Federal agencies as 
compared to other agencies. 

(4) Education of the Negro county 
demonstration agents in the matters of 
credit. Increased knowledge about credit 
problems will permit agents to more effec- 


tively advise about the solution of any 
particular problem facing a farmer. 

(5) Practical arithmetic in Negro 
schools applied to credit problems as well 
as to other practical problems. Ability 
to figure credit costs and charges and to 
figure the effect of these charges on net 
income should act as an incentive to cause 
the use of the most economical credit 
agencies. 

(6) Developments of thrift, reliability, 
and industry will greatly increase the 
ability of Negro farmers to borrow on 
more advantageous terms. 

(7) Improvements in business methods 
of the Negrofarmers. Bank requirements, 
such as statements of financial conditions 
for credit ratings, could be fulfilled, and 
the contacts between the banks and the 
farmers should be greatly improved. 


THE SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


The following announcement is of interest to both sociologists and 


social workers: 


The Smith College School for Social Work announces a quarterly 
publication, The Smith College Studies in Social Work, the first 
number of which will appear about October 1, 1930. 

In this it is planned to publish the results of clinical and social 
investigations carried on by the students in the fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree. These studies will be revised by the 
Editors in consultation with members of the staffs of the hospitals, 
clinics, or social agencies from whose records the material was 


collected. 


Professor Everett Kimball, the Director of the School, and Dr. 
Helen Leland Witmer, the Director of Research, will act as editors. 


The subscription price will be two dollars a year. 
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and theories; (2) reports 


PROPAGANDA IN MAHATMA GANDHI’S MOVEMENT 
K. L. MOTVANI 


HE success with which Mahatma 

Gandhi was able to carry the mess- 

age of his famous non-violent, non- 
codperation movement, in the course of 
one year to the heart of every Indian, is un- 
paralleled in the recorded history of man- 
kind. He was able to arouse three hun- 
dred twenty million people to political 
consciousness, whereas a large number of 
politicians and patriots, endowed with 
perhaps greater powers of intellect, had 
failed to touch the masses, except for a 
small fringe. 


STRENGTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


Gandhi was able to organize the whole 
country and concentrate its attention on 
the economic program of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving which he elaborated. 
His fervor for this industry quickly caught 
the imagination of the country; hundreds 
and thousands of spinning wheels were 
humming and looms plying their shuttles, 
producing finer and finer cloth every day. 

The two great communities of India, the 
Hindus and the Moslems, who had re- 
mained far apart during the preceding gen- 
eration or two, drew closer to each other. 
The demands of the situation seemed to 
have worked a permanent change and pro- 
duced an ever-lasting entente between 
them. The caste rigidities that prevailed 


within the Hindu community showed ]} 
signs of disappearing, and the Hindus 
seemed to be ready to purge their social 
order of the curse of untouchability and 
exclusiveness. 

Swaraj (Self Government) came almost 
within reach of the nation. Intense prop- 
aganda carried on during one year—the 
time limit set by Gandhi for the country’s 
preparation and for the Government to 
grant the popular demands—created a 
situation that taxed the highest states- 
manship of Great Britain, and, as it has 
been said, ‘‘shook the British Empire to 
its very foundations."’ 


WHY THE MOVEMENT TOOK THAT SHAPE 


A cursory glance at India’s history in 
all its phases—religious, racial, political, 
and economic—during the last few genera- 
tions, combined with a consideration of 
Gandhi's early training, would give us an 
idea as to why the movement took that 
particular shape. One can understand 
Gandhi's denunciation of occidental civili- 
zation en bloc. He had seen it at its worst, 
and had studied denunciatory literature 
written by thinkers such as Tolstoy, Car- 
penter, Ruskin, Thoreau, and Walt Whit- 
man. He saw, furthermore, that the con- 
tact of India with England had led to the 
impoverishment of the former, to the de- 
struction of its rich and contented peas- 
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antry, of its educational system, and its 
rural, representative institutions, thus re- 
ducing it to the poorest and the most illit- 
erate country in the world. 

Swadeshi became to Gandhi, therefore, 
a symbol of the glory that was and that 
might still be. In the spinning wheel, he 
saw India’s salvation—political, because 
it would stop the importation of foreign 
manufactured cloths and lead to eco- 
nomic crisis in England; economic, be- 
cause it would stop the enormous drain on 
India’s poor resources and insure an even 
distribution at home. He saw India’s 
moral salvation in the wheel. Stability 
of family and economic independence were 
bound to work for India’s welfare. 

Gandhi laid great emphasis on Hindu- 
Moslem unity,—in fact, inter-communal 
unity. Differences between various com- 
munities, often fostered by agents provo- 
catuer who sought to play off one against 
the other, had been a prop of foreign rule. 
He opposed, therefore, the dismember- 
ment of Turkey as provided by the Treaty 
of Sevres, and made restoration of the 
Khalifa’s rule over the Moslem Holy 
Lands as one of the principal planks in his 
political program. 

The third was Swaraj or self govern- 
ment, by non-violent means. Non- 
violence, according to Gandhi was the 
key to Hindu thought. Knowledge of 
European history and participation in the 
Boer War in South Africa could not have 
failed to subtly influence his thinking, and 
to produce in him a repugnance against 
violence. 


The last war has shown the satanic character of the 
Civilization that dominates Europe to-day. Every 
canon of public morality has been broken by the 
victors in the name of virtue. No lie has been con- 
sidered too foul to be uttered. The motive behind 
all crimes is grossly immoral. . . . Europe is not 
Christian. It adores Mammon.? 


‘M. K. Gandhi, Young India, September 8, 1920. 
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Nor did he fail to realize the impotence of 
a disarmed, poverty-stricken, famished 
nation to wage a war with a heavily armed 
nation that had come out victorious from 
the war. 

But these statements concerning the his- 
torical causes of Gandhi's movement are 
not intended to detract from the potent, 
dynamic influence of his own personality. 
They are intended to give the background 
of the movement, the foundations on 
which Gandhi raised a superstructure. 
Without this need of the nation, Gandhi's 
genius would have projected itself on the 
canvas of human history through some 
other medium than politics. He might 
have become a great saint or a mystic, and 
propounded a new philosophy to mankind. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PAPER 


The purpose of the paper is not to go 
into the details of the events that produced 
Gandhi's movement; nor to inquire into 
or evaluate his views on various subjects, 
such as human nature, the state, govern- 
ment, law, medicine, health, the caste 
system, education, economic organization 
of society, etc. Nor is it intended to 
study the whole process of collective 
behavior. But its purpose is to study the 
mechanisms that produced quick and effec- 
tive results. Propaganda, as defined by 
Laswell, ‘‘refers solely to the control of 
opinions by significant symbols, or to 
speak more concretely and less accurately, 
by stories, rumours, pictures, and other 
forms of social communication.’’ We 
shall review briefly those forms of social 
communication which were pressed into 
service in the various phases of this move- 
ment. Attention will be mainly confined 
to the aforementioned aspects of the move- 
ment—the Swadeshi, Inter-communal 
Unity, and the Swaraj. 

But to avoid any misunderstanding, let 
it be said at once that the ways adopted 
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by Gandhi and his co-workers in the fur- 
therance of India’s cause were not based on 
hypocrisy or cunning. There was no 
‘‘viciousness’’ attached to them. Their 
methods were nothing if not clean; they 
were not psychological subterfuges. They 
embodied an appeal to truth—as they saw 
it—to intelligence and reason. Inaword, 
they were not ‘‘propaganda’’ as we under- 
stand the word here. 


SWADESHI 


It would not be correct to say that the 
sole purpose of Gandhi’s movement was to 
paralyze the government. That undoubt- 
edly was one, but as a means to an end. 
The government had done grave wrongs to 
the country, the last act in the tragedy 
being the Amritsar incident—the killing 
and injuring of about 2000 innocent, un- 
armed people in 1919. But Gandhi also 
aimed at building a new and regenerated 
nation, self-sufficient and capable of main- 
taining an independent, national existence. 
The first step, therefore, was to assure 
economic independence by giving back the 
spinning wheel to the unemployed mil- 
lions of the masses. 

To stabilize this old instrument, (un- 
doubtedly a sound measure for India’s 
economic ills at the present time) funds 
were needed. Accordingly, Gandhi 
started the Tilak Swaraj Fund, in honor 
of India’s great partiot and scholar, who 
had passed away on the day non-codpera- 
tion was launched. He fixed both the 
amount of the Fund and the time during 
which it had to be collected. He asked 
the nation to subscribe ten million rupees 
in one year. He did not want the mil- 
lionaires to pay it all, but he wanted the 
proletariat to pay as much as it could. In 
order to popularize the movement and 
reach the illiterate masses, he asked that 
membership to the Indian National Con- 
gtess be reduced to four annas per year, 
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and that ten million members be secured 
during that one year. 

Intense propaganda was carried on to 
popularize the spinning wheel, to collect 
funds, and to enlist members. It is inter- 
esting to see the ways which were adopted 
to intensify the activity in this sphere, 
As funds came in, the wheels were quickly 
made and distributed to the peasant class, 
That they might be made on a nation-wide 
scale without loss of time, detailed instruc- 
tions about the best kind of wood, size, 
cost, etc. were published in Gandhi's 
weekly journal. Gandhi's Ashrama, (his 
educational and monastic institution) be- 
came a veritable training institution for 
spinners, weavers, and carders. These 
trained hands were regularly sent out to | 
different parts of India to train others. 

Slow advance in perfection of the instru- 
ment was recorded from time to time. 
hibitions were organized where demcn- 
strations of the actual processes of carding, 
spinning and weaving were given. Com- 
petitions were organized and prizes given 
for improvements in the wheel, for spin- 
ning finer yarns, and for good essays on the 
advantages of the wheel. 

Rich people were asked to give up their 
foreign clothes, and patronize the hand- 
made cloth. Small, self-governing units, 
such as Municipalities, Port Trusts, Dis- 
trict and Taluk Boards, were asked to give 
khadar (hand spun and hand woven cloth) 
uniforms to their employees. Leaders and 
politicians were asked to wear khadar in 
the Legislative Houses and at all national 
functions. Whenever any politician did 
wear khadar, or do anything that gavea 
fillip to the movement, he was applauded 
and given great publicity. Gandhi wrote 
in his Young India of February 16, 1921. 


Signs of the times are unmistakable. A councillor i 
the reformed council is reported to have appeared in 
dhoti and chadar (national costume) and insisted 
upon taking his oath in Bengali. The councillor 
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deserves congratulations upon his pluck. It is the 
most natural thing for us to appear in our national 
costume at all functions. . . . They will certainly 
render a service if they will have the courage to appear 
at Council meetings in khadar dress and speak in their 
vernaculars. It is easier for the few Englishmen to 
speak vernaculars than for the many of the nation to 


speak English. 

Spinning was made compulsory in all 
the educational institutions started under 
the auspices of the movement. Teachers 
and students learned spinning and wore 
khadar, and parents at home were per- 
suaded to do the same. 

Merchants were asked to sign no more 
contracts for new consignments of im- 
ported cloths. They were told to refuse 
their previous consignments and suffer 
losses. Business of the European firms, 
which had just shown signs of revial after 
the lull during the war, almost collapsed. 
Congress and Conference pandals (large 
tents accommodating ten to twenty thou- 
sand people) and, in fact, whole towns 
intended for the delegates, were made of 
khadar; and people bought this khadar as 
sacred mementos. 

So much for the constructive side. The 
destructive was not neglected. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Gandhi fol- 
lowed and applied in practice all the psy- 
chological contrivance for managing mobs 
and crowds. In spite of his tutoring them 
in non-violence, the mammoth crowds 
were capable of doing anything, unless 
something was done to divert their atten- 
tion. Large numbers of national workers 
went round in big cities and towns regu- 
larly, and collected foreign clothes from 
houses and shops. They were assembled 
in large open spaces and bon-fires made of 
them. Gandhi said that he wanted to 
turn the nation’s suppressed wrath against 
the agents of tyranny toward the things 
that perpetuated its slavery, and in burn- 
ing foreign clothes, the country was burn- 
ing its shame and purging itself. Rich 
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men and their wives gave away their 
wardrobes costing many hundreds, and 
those who had been used to the wearing 
of fine muslins or silks carried on their 
bodies coarse, heavy khadar for the coun- 
try’ssake. Processions of animals, attired 
in foreign clothes and styles, were led 
through the streets to excite general 
ridicule. 

Poverty in preference to wealth, begot- 
ten of foreign trade, was lauded and widely 
preached. In fact, Gandhi showed in his 
personal example poverty apotheosized. 
Addressing a meeting of merchants in 
Calcutta, he said: 


They (the rich merchants) have been brought up 
under this government and they have made their piles 
under its protection. They have earned their money 
with its cooperation. So they are afraid of them (the 
Government). The English people make money 
through the cooperation of the Indians. This truth 
is not realized by my Marwari brothers. I do not ask 
you to give up trade, but I ask you to carry on honest 
business, and not indulge in untruth. You may say 
that if you do not resort to untruth, then you will 
become fakirs (beggars). I think it is better to be 
fakirs, and in that case I do not want any money from 
you. You should give up trade of foreign goods, and 
as to your trade of foreign clothes, that should cer- 
tainly be shunned. Those who fear God, they can- 
not but do the work of God. 


Thus religion was requisitioned to sup- 
port the argument. By foreign trade, 
Indian merchants were perpetuating 
India’s slavery and poverty. Masses were 
starving because foreign trade pumped the 
nation’s resources dry. To continue 
business in cloths and prosper at a brother’s 
cost was negation of the love which 
Hinduism taught. 


If Swaraj is attained, then also malmal (muslin) will 
be manufactured. . . . No. 80 thread has been used 
in your pagrees (turbans). It is foreign and it is 
irreligious. (The Marwaris have given up their 
religion.* 


2 Gandhi, Swaraj in One Year, pp. 75-76. 
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These were some of the ways which led 
the nation into acceptance of the program 
presented by Gandhi. A student of social 
psychology will see appeals to the various 
drives of man. The psychological attack 
on the individual through all the channels 
of communication was well organized, 
and his capitulation was complete. 


INTER-COMMUNAL UNITY 


Unity was the second important aspect 
of Gandhi's movement. It did not mean 
unity between India’s two largest com- 
munities, the Hindus and the Moslems, 
alone. But it meant unity among all the 
communities—the Hindus, the Moslems, 
the Parsis, the Sikhs, the Jains, the 
Christians, and most significant of all, the 
untouchables, those original inhabitants 
of India who had remained unassimilated 
in the body politic of the nation for all 
these thousands of years, and who had 
now to be lifted to a new plane of contact. 

An international event that had some 
repercussion on India coincided with this 
national ferment. The terms of the Treaty 
of Sevres, announced at this time, removed 
a very large part of the Turkish Empire 
from the suzerainty of Turkey and put it 
under British influence. According to the 
injunction of the Koran, the Emperor of 
Turkey, the Khalifa as he was called, 
being the lineal descendant of the Prophet, 
was supposed to keep possession of this 
empire and protect the Holy Places. It is 
not within the bounds of this paper to 
discuss the logic or ethics of this situation. 
The Moslems had perhaps both on their 
side. But what we are concerned with 
here is how this grievance of the Moslems 
came to be a cementing bond between the 
largest communities of India. 

Into this movement directed towards the 
reversion of the Treaty of Severes, popu- 
larly called the Khilafat, Gandhi threw 
himself heart and soul. He made rever- 
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sion of the terms one of his principal de- 
mands for negotiations with the Govern- 
ment. The British Government was 
charged with breaking its pledges. Lloyd 
George had promissed in the heat of the 
war that the religious susceptibilities of 
the Moslem population in the Indian 
Empire would be respected when peace 
was made with Turkey. On this assur- 
ance the Moslems had thrown in their lot 
with the Allies. But all these pledges 
evaporated when the time for treaty 
came, and Gandhi found in this a most 
potent instrument for exposing the dis- 
honesty of the British Government, its 
spokesmen, and for fomenting hatred 
against that Government. 

To help the Moslem brothers in their 
time of need and trial became a religious 
obligation on the part of every Indian, 


Hindus and Moslems must unite. To give  r 
a practical illustration of such unity, 2 
Gandhi took with himself two Moslem & p 
brothers, the Alis as they were called, at # m 

one time under internment for their sedi- J 
tion but now at large. They travelled § tc 
with Gandhi, they worked with him. 9 th 
They modulated their expression to suit 
Gandhi's principles of non-violence in § fo 
spite of their personal predilections and §§ w: 
religious injunctions toward violence. s@ 
They subordinated their personal idiosyn- int 
cracies for love of the leader, whom they ff in 
affectionately called ‘‘Bapuji,’’ which Ad 
means Father. They carried on both the ify 
constructive and destructive sides of the ji Mil 
program in their community under his 
guidance. India saw, in the taming of ray 
these two shrews, a glorious vision of a... 
permanent peace between the two com @ knil 
munities. Die: 
The shallow, spectacular aspect of the 
movement had great effect. Everywhere,“ 
the communal differences began to fade = 
ety 


from sight. All quarrles began to be 
settled by the courts set up under the move- 
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ment. No recourse to law was sought. 
All amicable settlements were widely ad- 
vertised for their quick, inexpensive, and 
satisfactory character. The process of ac- 
commodation, essentially a matter of time, 
seemed to have transcended that element. 
The later events have shown it otherwise. 
There has been a sudden emergence of reac- 
tion, fostered by interested agencies, which 
has pulled the various communities further 


| apart than they were before. 


The propaganda for inter-communal 
unity developed rapidly. The Hindus 
appeared in the Moslem mosques and ad- 
dressed vast audiences, and the Moslems 
appeared in the Hindu temples and par- 
ticipated inthe worship. The representa- 
tives of the two communities joined 
funeral processions of one another, lending 
support to the biers (considered a mark of 
respect to the dead). A beginning was 
made by the Ali brothers at the funeral 
procession of Tilak, who hailed from the 
most orthodox community of the Hindus. 

The Moslems showed gratitude in return 
to the Hindus. A movemert for saving 
the cow (considered sacred by the Hindus) 
from slaughter on the Jd Day, (a holiday 
for the Moslems celebrated by beef dinners) 
was started, and thousands of cows were 
saved. Khilafat and the Cow became 
interchangeable collective representations 
in the terminology of Indian nationalism. 
Addressing the Hindus, Gandhi said: 

If you wish to save the cow then save the Khilafat. 
Millionaires speak of stopping cow slaughter but 
cooperate with the English. . . . If you truly wish 
to save the cows, then come to the help of the khila- 
fat. The Moslems are not ungrateful, but you should 
not ask him to save cows before you can help his 
khilafat. Don't do so—this is no matter for bargain. 
Die for your brothers, adopt fakirs and claim you are 
aHindu. . . . Khilafat isa Kamdhenu. (Cow, the 
animal of plenty.)* 

With this quickly spreading spirit of unity 
between the Hindus and the Moslems, the 


* Swaraj in One Year, pp. 76-78. 
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other communities also awoke. They 
wanted to participate in the nation's liber- 
ation. Propaganda like this could not 
fail to catch them in its vortex. There 
was a solid mass of opinion that none 
could ignore. The Parsis, the princely 
community of India, gave freely into the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. The Christians did 
not want to be forgotten. They asserted 
that they were Indians first. The Sikhs 
made a common cause with the rest. 
Movement for removal of untouchability 
became well organized. The orthodox 
priests were compelled by force of public 
opinion to give the untouchables a free 
entry into the temples, and when this was 
denied, passive resistence was resorted to. 

There was thus, a continued action and 
reaction. Everything that helped the 
cause was widely advertised. It led to 
unity, and that again gave birth to new 
situations which consolidated the public 
desire for it. 

SWARA] 


We now come to consideration of the 
mechanisms that popularized so well the 
movement for Swaraj. Swaraj became the 
nation’s war cry. Everything was sub- 
servient to this ‘‘one increasing purpose.”’ 
Gandhi waxed eloquent on this subject. 

Gandhi refused to recognize the exist- 
ence of the government. He wanted the 
nation so to prepare itself as to do away 
with this ‘“‘satanic’’ institution entirely. 
He ruthlessly exposed its sins of ommission 
and commission. The statements of its 
spokesmen, both in India and England, 
were shown td be nothing more than 
hollow platitudes, intended to lull the 
nation into vague expectancies. 

The first requisite for offering a chal- 
lenge to the government was to be non- 
violent in thought, word, and deed,—to 
offer no violence under any provocation, 
to entertain love for the enemy. The pas- 
sive phase of Hindu philosophy and the 
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teachings of the New Testament, particu- 
larly those of the Sermon on the Mount, 
were elaborated by him in a most convinc- 
ing manner. This religious phase of the 
movement and Gandhi's insistence on non- 
' violence won for him the admiration of 
all the world and secured support for 
the movement. 

The politicians of the preceding genera- 
tion had fought for ‘‘self-government on 
colonial lines,’’ an expression much beyond 
the comprehension of the illiterate masses. 
This flamboyant phrase touched no sym- 
pathetic chord in their heart and provoked 
no response. Even ‘‘Home Rule,’’ first 
used by Dr. Annie Besant, was understood 
with some difficulty. But Gandhi revived 
the use of the two-syllabled Sanskrit word, 
Swaraj, first used by Dr. Dadbhoy Naroji, 
as President of the Indian National Con- 
gress at Calcutta in 1906. This was a 
significant phrase and understood very 
well by the masses. It became a popular 
slogan. Songs were composed in praise 
of Swaraj. The old Sanskrit literature 
was minutely studied with a view to find- 
ing out its various uses. The whole na- 
tion was humming the tune of Swaraj to 
the accompaniment of the ‘‘music of the 
spinning wheel.”’ 

One cannot fail to notice the poten- 
tiality implicit in the instruments used 
for awakening the masses of India and 
popularizing the movement for Swaraj. 
Satya-graha (acceptance of truth), fasting, 
penance, hartal (closing of shops and stop- 
ping all business) were some of them. 
This paper will not go into the question 
of ethics or the advisability of using ex- 
pedients such as these for political pur- 
poses. We shall notice here only their 
effectiveness as mechanisms for popu- 
larizing the movement. 

Let us take hartal, for instance. The 
day for the stoppage of all business was 
advertised long ahead, and people were 
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urged to observe it. Workers went 
around persuading the shop-keepers to 
close their work on that day. Business 
was suspended entirely, and people bought 
their food-stuffs on the preceding day, 
Fasting was generally associated with 
hartal. Throngs assembled in the temples 
and mosques to pray. Evenings were 
devoted to public meetings, which were 
largely attended and where huge bon fires 
of foreign clothes were made. 

That there might be a thorough dis. 
ciplining of the nation and that the move. 
ment might not degenerate into a mob 
organization, Gandhi introduced several 
changes in the creed and organization of 
the National Congress. India was di- 
vided into provinces on a linguistic basis. 
(It may be remarked parenthetically that 
Gandhi forestalled the Government in 
this reform.) Representation to the cen- 
tral body of the Congress was elaborately 
worked out. Congress became the ‘‘Unof- 
ficial Parliament’’ of India, an empire 
within an empire! People were asked to 
take interest in the congressional election 
and to ignore the Government Councils 
elections. In fact, the latter were boy: 
cotted. By this masterly stroke of states 
manship and superb organization, Gandhi 
dealt a death blow to the prestige of the 
Government, revealed the Reforms to be 
a hoax, and showed the nation that Swaraj 
was within easy reach if the people wert] 
well organized. 

With the nation so wide awake, well 
organized, and sufficiently disciplined to 
warrant its peaceful behavior as the move 
ment marched towards its more aggressive 
ends, with the funds well supplied, with 
the Congress functioning as the General 
Staff directing the tactical manoeuvres, 
with the religious fervor in the minds of 
the masses caught from the great, central 
personality, there was no need to su 
render. Begging had ceased long ago. 
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India was at ‘‘war’’ with the ‘“‘satanic 
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colleges; (5) boycott of the Reformed 


pers to government,” though it wasanon-violent Councils; (6) non-participation in the 
Business wat. There could be ‘“‘peace,’’ yes, but Government parties and other functions; 
bought J on terms of equality. and (7) refusal to accept any civil or mili- 
ig day. We might mention briefly a few other tary posts. These were catchy items and 
d with@ conditions which Gandhi had laid down they worked well. The nation did re- 
temples at the inception of the movement, condi- spond in many respects, and the Govern- 
's wete—™ tions that were replete with elements ment attitude changed from one of ridicule 
ch were designed to catch popular imagination in the beginning to that of discomfort 
fires when properly worked out. Someofthem later. 
were (1) surrender of all titles of honor and Finally, however, the Government man- 
gh dis. honorary offices; (2) non-participation in aged to make a breach in this mental 
e move-(™ the Government loans; (3) suspension of stronghold of the nation, spirited away 
a mobi ptactice by lawyers in government courts, Gandhi into jail, and smashed the “‘Non- 
several and settlement of disputes by arbitration; Codperation’’ movement. That, how- 
ation off (4) boycott of Government schools and ever, is another story. 
was di- 
ic basis. 
lly that 
ADULT EDUCATION 
the me Special Subject of American Library Association Conference 
pr : Two new aspects of adult education—alumni and radio education—will be 
, discussed at the fifty-second annual conference of the American Library 
empire Association, to be held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, June 23 to 28; 
sked to Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale University aud president of the A.L.A., 
lections presiding. 
souncils Levering Tyson, field representative of the American Association for Adult 
ae kell Education, one of the speakers, is now at work on a survey of radio educa- 
i tion for adults; the survey being financed by the Carnegie Corporation. 
f statey More than 2,000 of the 12,000 members of the library association are 
Gandhi expected at the conference. Forty committees will have round table meet- 
e of the ings. Work with children in the rapidly developing school libraries 
= ton throughout the country will be discussed; and the New medal for the 
+ Swat best American children’s bock of the year will be awarded. 
What a state can do to increase book service to its people, if state library 
dle wert service is adequately financed, will be the subject of a report in connection 
with a recently completed experiment in Louisiana financed by the Carnegie 
ce, well Corporation. 
lined we _How people in sparsely settled areas may be — with books will be 
nol discussed in connection with a demonstration of library service recently 
— begun in British Columbia with the aid of the Carnegie Corporation. 
gtne e development and work of the California county library system will be 
d, with of particular interest to librarians from outside the state, as it is the largest 
General system in the United States. 
oeuvil The Bibliographical Society of America, the Association of American 
nds of Library Schools and the League of Library Commissions will meet with the 
American Library Association. 
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3 Contributions to this 


and theories; (2) reports of special 
of the field; of and research. 


COLE GIAEO 


TEN YEARS OF DISARMAMENT THROUGH LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


ALICE S. CHEYNEY 


the organizations created by the 

Treaty of Versailles. We need no 
longer consider them in hypothetical terms; 
they have existed and declared themselves, 
and of the three, the League, the Court 
and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the last is the only one whose activi- 
ties are not widely commented upon in the 
United States. Perhaps its name conceals 
the fact that it is an organization of gov- 
ernments, and tempts the uninitiated to 
think it an association of trade unions. 
Perhaps it is little known merely because 
it deals with social legislation which at 
first sight seems unconnected with the 
cause and cure of the arch epidemic war, 
and because there is little in its perform- 
ance to arrest the roving eye of the 
journalist. 

But this least known of the organiza- 
tions created by the peace treaties is 
worth watching. Charged as it is with 
the humble task of keeping the pot boiling 
on our private hearths, it is applying new 
expedients to a new world and making 
peace possible by a long range campaign. 
We have always known that peaceful and 
orderly relations among neighbors have 
commonly been maintained only where 
individuals had the necessities of normal 


will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, 
projects, working programs, conferences 


HIS year is the tenth anniversary of 
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and meetings, and progress in any 


life—namely, work to do and a living 


wage for doing it, health or provision for w 
sickness, and a modicum of security in the 0 
enjoyment of these things. Tardily and of 
slowly we have come to realize the con- sc 
nection of such matters with peace in the hu 
collective life of the world, and since the ha 
war we have begun to deal with them sh 
systematically on an international scale as tag 
factors in the establishment of permanent po 
peace. to 
Even before the war, industry had Tre 
become internationalized. Capital went ful 
wherever there was a good opening, and @ “ut 
every country tried to sell in one interna- by 
tional market. But the human adventure HH “0 
in industry remained a separate story in J ST 
every country. The blind forces of eco- 18 
nomic expansion were operating irrespec- 7 
tive of national boundaries; purposive J for 
human control was still exerted within  W° 
national jurisdictions. The scales were boy 
incommensurate; the control would not begs 
work. To put it concretely, the imposi- fj thei 
tion of good employment policies on the J !ab« 
manufacturers of any one country compet- ord 
ing in the international market always “4S 
threatened to handicap them in meeting 
the prices of the others. The establish- 
ment of any standard, whether by legisla: fj thin 
tion or by the rules of organized labor, — | 
ion 
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risked a loss of market. The eschewal of 
all standards meant giving competition a 
free hand to force down operating condi- 
tions, to that point known to classical 
economists as ‘‘subsistence level’’ and to 
practical living as a compendium of social 
ills infecting the whole national life. 
The dilemma was in sight from the time 
the industrial revolution, by making 
profits per unit increase with the scale of 
production, made markets the great de- 
siderata. A hundred years before the 
World War that great British employer, 
Robert Owen, suggested an escape—to 
make the scale of control commensurate 
with the scale of economic integration. 
On whatever scale blind forces were 
operating to exploit human lives, con- 
scious control must operate to safeguard 
human values. Owen proposed that the 
half dozen countries then industrialized 
should unite in establishing socially advan- 
tageous employment policies. His pro- 
posal was not taken up, and his attempt 
to have social legisiation pledged in the 
Treaty of Aix La Chapelle was unsuccess- 
ful. Meantime war from time to time 
cut the Gordian knot by taking markets 
by other means than successful competi- 
tion. Only in the crises that followed the 
Great War were governments at last will- 
ing to unite on projects of social control. 
The armies were coming home to look 
for their old jobs; but not all the jobs 
would be there. Many of the women and 
boys, who had carried on while the men 
were at the front, would want to keep 
their work, and the total demand for 


¥ labor would soon have to shrink. War 


orders had ceased; the day of borrowing 
was presumably over and the day of reck- 
oning come. There were immense hopes 
in many quarters but the moment was 
thin. Yet this was the time to which 
the workers had looked for the redemp- 


tion of war-time pledges—specific pledges 
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of the restoration of usages foregone in the 
interest of high power production and 
general pledges of the extension of demo- 
cratic privilege. With all eyes fixed on 
the limited absorptive possibilities of the 
post war markets, no government wished 
to risk handicapping its own industries— 
but the workers remembered the promises, 
and the dilemma was there in full force. 

The problem was handed over, like so 
many others, to the commissions framing 
the peace treaties. Certain gatherings of 
organized workers had already requested 
that the claims of labor be considered in 
the peace negotiations, and employers 
were glad enough to see a prospect of 
their being settled in orderly and constitu- 
tional fashion. The expedient adopted 
was essentially Robert Owen's old policy 
of matching control to the scale of eco- 
nomic integration and providing a means 
whereby governments, powerless to effect 
the advantage of their people by acting 
alone, could; by acting in concert, apply 
similar basic standards throughout a 
whole competitive field. 

Accordingly, Article XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles creates a permanent organi- 
zation charged to convene, at least 
annually, an international conference 
representative of governments, employers 
and employees, to agree on universally 
applicable minimum standards of sound 
practice and to embody these in draft 
treaties which should be, in due course, 
submitted to the ‘‘competent authorities’ 
in all member governments. Article XIII 
further provided, among other things, for 
the establishment of an office charged with 
*‘the collection and distribution of infor- 
mation on all subjects relating to the 
international adjustment of conditions of 
industrial life and labor’’ and the publi- 
cation of ‘a periodical paper dealing with 
problems of industry and employment of 
international interest."’ 
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Thus was the “‘I. L. O.’’ introduced 
into the maelstrom of international eco- 
nomic relations but, unlike the economic 
section of the League which holds an 
inclusive mandate in that field, given as 
its sole responsibility the safeguarding of 
the human adventure in a rapidly indus- 
trializing world. 

On its tenth anniversary it is time to ask 
what success the powers which control 
the present have vouchsafed to such an 
enterprise. It might be contended that 
the best service of the Organization has 
been in bringing together contending 
groups or securing acceptance of impartial 
presentations and some willingness to let 
the facts decide, but an anniversary stock- 
taking is on firmer ground if it records 
more concrete performance. 


THE RECORD 
The International Labor Organization 
has been definitely responsible for the 


following: 

Thirteen international conferences where 
official representatives of governments, 
employers and workers of nearly fifty 
countries met to take concerted action to 
maintain human values against blind 
forces. 

Twenty-nine specific measures agreed upon 
by these conferences as universally applic- 
able means of stabilizing and improving 
working life. 

A total of 377 government signatures 
secured for formal international treaties of 
the sort technically known as ‘‘conven- 
tions’’ agreeing to put these measures 
into effect—23 nations joining in a far- 
flung link-up of public employment offices 
for the effective distribution of employ- 
ment and of labor and the continuous 
study of employment fluctuations—18 
countries agreeing not to employ children 
under fourteen in industrial work—23 
agreeing not to put young people under 
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eighteen on night work in industry— 
similar agreements on accident prevention, 
a weekly rest day, inclusive insurance 
schemes, minimum wage measures, etc. 

A staff of about 400 men and women 
recruited from 36 nations able, among 
them, to use the principal languages of 
the world, conducting a much used clear. 
ing house for information on the almost 
infinite ramifications of the subject of 
working life—on questions of education 
and vocational guidance, of industrial 
disputes and means devised for their 
settlement, of methods of wage payment 
and what wages will buy, of types of 
insurance, of working hours and leisure 
and how leisure is spent, and on the 
special problems of agricultural workers 
and seamen, of professional workers and 
salaried employees, and this great reser- 
voir of information being tapped from all 
corners of the world. 

Eight periodicals reporting on these 
subjects, all of them appearing in English 
and French versions, and some of them in 
German, Italian and Spanish. Scores of 
Special studies and reports, in connection 
with the subjects to be discussed at the 
Conference or at the request of groups 
faced with a problem. 

A library growing at the rate of 30,000 
publications a year—largely dealing with 
basic living conditions and social policies 
in the 55 member countries. 

Branch offices in Berlin, Delhi, London, 
Paris, Rome, Tokio, and Washington. j 
(As the United States is not a member of 
the Organization, the Washington Branch 
has no official status in the United States. 
It is maintained as.an information centet 
both for the benefit of people of member 
countries asking questions about condi- 
tions in the United States and of Amefi- 
cans making inquiries about the Organiza 
tion or its members.) 

Subsidiary conferences of bodies to deal 
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with special problems, and undertakings 
in collaboration with existing organiza- 
tions, which, if merely listed in full, 
would more than fill the space than can be 
claimed by a single magazine article. 
Such, in barest outline, are the most 
direct and conspicuous developments from 
Part XIII of the Peace Treaty which called 
for the establishment of “‘social justice’’ 
as a prerequisite of ‘‘universal peace."’ 
The “‘I. L. O."’ has been drawn on from 
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one undertaking to another; its activities 
have been extended and shaped by the 
flow of events. What its reciprocal influ- 
ence may be in the directing of that flow, 
what its services may be to international 
peace can only be guessed from the long 
record of past wars which have originated 
in trade and commercial rivalries and from 
the short but pregnant record of its first 
ten years of work for ‘‘economic dis- 
armament.”’ 


WHO'S WHO AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


This issue of Soctat Forcxs is built around the central theme of the 
relationship between sociology and social work and includes, with 
other contributions, papers and discussions presented in the Section 
on Sociology and Social Work of the American Sociological Society. 
M. J. Karpf, Director of the Training School for Jewish Social Work, 
is Chairman of this section and has prepared the contributed articles 
for publication. The contributors of this number include: Ernest 
W. Burgess, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago and 
Secretary. of the American Sociological Society; Jesse F. Steiner, 
Professor of Sociology in Tulane University; LeRoy E. Bowman, 
Secretary of the National Community Centre Association; Elwood 
Street, Director of the Community Chest in Washington, D. C.; 
Read Bain, Professor of Sociology in Miami University; E. H. 
Sutherland, Professor of Sociology in the University of Minnesoia; 
Frank J. Bruno, President of the American Association of Social 
Workers and Professor of Sociology and Social Work in Washington 
University; Mildred D. Mudgett of Hamline University; Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Director of the Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions; Ada E. Sheffield, Director of the Research Bureau on Social 
Case Work; Ernest R. Groves, Research Professor in the Institute for 
Research in Social Science; Laurence K. Frank of the Spelman Fund, 
Raymond F. Howes, Assistant Professor of English in Washington 
University; Thomas D. Eliot, Professor of Sociology in Northwestern 
University; Arthur ]. Todd, Professor of Sociology in Northwestern 
University; Clarence Arthur Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation; 
Roland B. Eutsler of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
in the University of Pennsylvania; K. L. Motvani, a native of India 
now at the University of Iowa; Alice S. Cheyney of the International 
Labor Office; Roy M. Brown, Research Associate in the Institute for 
(Continued on page 627) 
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NEW ADVENTURES IN EDUCATION 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


Berter By Carleton Washburne and Myron Aw Inrropucrion to Epucationat Sociotocy. By 
M. Stearns. New York: John Day, 1928. 342 pp. Walter Robinson Smith. Boston: Houghton- 

New Scnoors mv tae Orp Worup. By Carleton Mifflin, 1929. 456 pp. $2.25. 
Washburne and Myron M. Stearns. New York: Tue Visrrinc Tzacuer at Worx. By jasc F. Cul- 
John Day, 1926. 174 pp. bert. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1929. 
Taz New Epucation on tae Soviet Rerusiic. By 235 pp- $1.50. 

Albert P. Pinkevitch. New York: John Day, 

Universal public education is, according 


Taz New Epvcarion Tae German Repusuic. 
Thomas Alexander and Beryl Parker. New 0 Wissler, one of the dominant character- 


York: John Day, 1929. 387 pp. istics of American culture. Upon it we 
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stake our hopes. It is expected to secure 
our civilization and to fit the individual 
to cope with adult life. In spite of the 
high aims, it does not escape criticism. 
From within the group of professional 
educators come the sharpest attacks upon 
its present methods and goals. Surely, 
they insist, if our public school system is 
to be judged by its fruits as they appear 
in contemporary American culture, edu- 
cational complacency is mere deceit, in- 
difference, or ignorance. It is always 
easy to find fault with any human under- 
taking, but the better critics of our 
universal education turn from this to 
constructive experiments. They are ad- 
venturing in educational practices. In 
other countries also there are experiments 
at least of interest and often of value to 
the American educator. 

The authors of Better Schools start with 
the quotation of a Columbia professor 
nationally known in education. ‘‘Here 
in America,"’ he said, ‘‘we are making one 
of the greatest social experiments—per- 
haps the greatest social experiment—the 
world has ever seen, in attempting to 
make education universal. It’s too soon 
to say definitely how it’s going to turn 
out. We can’t yet make even an intelli- 
gent guess. But we might as well get 
right down to bed rock by admitting that 
50 far it’s been an almost complete failure”’ 
(p. 3). If public education in America 
is a complete failure, our situation is most 
certainly precarious. Civilization has 
merely stored up for us the greatest pile 
of gun powder thus far gathered, while 
far too many social imbeciles play about 
the mound with blazing torches. Men are 
not fools by instinct, nor malevolent from 
birth. Their social ills come from the 
fashioning they receive as they pass 
through childhood. Social failure and 
social progress are inevitably determined 
by education. Our conventional educa- 
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tion, as the authors conceive it in their 
first chapter, must be held responsible for 
twisting human nature until it betrays 
its own interests and robs itself of happi- 
ness. The authors insist that in public 
education we have created an engine of 
power, but we do not yet know how to 
make the best use of it. Retreat to the 
simpler task is impossible. We must 
meet the test of the possessions gathered 
by modern civilization and achieve a 
sufficient education. ‘“The need for more 
light is almost terrifyingly urgent. The 
specter of a world plunged back into bar- 
barism is no mere chimera. It is real. 
The necessity for finding a way of develop- 
ing in our children and in their children 
a fundamental and abiding sense of social 
responsibility, of their dependence upon 
their fellows and the dependence of their 
fellows upon them, is one of the gravest 
necessities of our day.’’ (pp. 20-21). 
The book gives a survey of experiments in 
progressive education. It is divided into 
three parts. The first has to do with the 
need andthe organization of better schools, 
the second with what should be taught, 
and the third with better ways of giving 
instruction. This third part contains a 
brief discussion of some of the newer things 
in education. 

New Schools in the Old World. This is 
another book by the same authors. It is 
an excursion into forward-looking educa- 
tion as carried on in Europe. We are 
introduced to schools in England, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, and Czechoslovakia. It is a plain 
tale, simply told, and captivating in its 
appeal to anyone sincerely interested in the 
better training of children. The authors 
find the following trends toward better 
schools. The systems are less rigid. 
More freedom is provided for children ia 
deciding their own activities. There is 
more intimate contact between teacher 
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and child. The life of the school is more 
like the life outside. The teacher is a 
person of high ideals. Children are 
recognized as individuals, not to be fash- 
ioned according to a standard pattern. 
Social unity and sympathy are em- 
phasized. 

The New Education in the Soviet Republic. 
In a recent book, Humanity Uprooted, the 
reader with imagination gets an inkling 
of the length to which Russia's stripping 
of its past culture has gone, as the at- 
tempt is made to transfer power from one 
small clique to another equally selfish 
but less experienced. It is natural to 
think of this upheaval as a mere tearing 
down, but with it has gone a supporting 
program, both of propaganda and educa- 
tion, which is attempting to build securely 
the new social philosophy. With an 
authority, it would seem to the outsider, 
that the American visitor writing on 
Russian education cannot have, The New 
Education in the Soviet Republic describes 
the educational system established by the 
present leaders of Russia. It is a sizeable 
book giving the theory behind the educa- 
tional practices and the organizations 
that have been created to carry on the new 
education. Nothing perhaps reveals more 
clearly the revolutionary character of this 
Russian undertaking than the chapters on 
Sex Education, Adult Vocational Educa- 
tion, and Adult Political Education. The 
sociologist will be particularly interested 
in a series of huge tables in color which 
were hung on the wall during the winter 
of 1925-26 in one of the large Moscow 
schools where the investigation was 
carried on. 


And here by means of brightly colored diagrams it 
is proved that normal marital relations are not at all 
fashionable among our students, that only 1.7 per 
cent of the women and 2.4 per cent of the men hope 
to find the ideal sexual life in marriage. The re- 
mainder prefer other forms of sexual relations. Pro- 
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longed love affairs outside of marriage have the great- 
est popularity, receiving the approval of 67.3 per 
cent of the women and 50.8 per cent of the men. And 
12. per cent of the men and 7 per cent of the women see 
the ideal in “brief love relations,’ and a very small 
percentage of both men and women favor “‘chance 
sexual relations’’ (p. 338). 


The author condemns the use that was 
made of this investigation. In the chap- 
ter on Adult Political Education he states: 
“Our present methods of political enlight- 
enment leave much to be desired. We are 
still searching for better means of agita- 
tion, propaganda, and teaching—the three 
fundamental aspects of the program of 
adult education.’’ The reader will be 
especially interested in the frank dis- 
cussion that follows as to the most effi- 
cient means of agitation, propaganda, and 
education along lines that are expected to 
strengthen the doctrines of the Russian 
leaders. 

The New Education in the German Kepub- 
lic. The startling distance between the 
Republic of Germany and Russia, geo- 
gtaphically close neighbors, in matters of 
education is well brought out when one 
turns from Pinkevitch’s book to The New 
Education in the German Republic. Few 
Americans, even those professionally en- 
gaged ineducation, realizethe great changes 
that have come about in recent years in the 
educational program of Germany. The 
reforms that have been made are not only 
substantial; they also have a lesson and 
encouragement for those who in this 
country are striving for a more adequate 
public school. The authors show us 
that these reforms of German educational 
practices are the result of a conflict be- 
tween the conservatives and the radicals. 
They describe in detail new departures. 
Some of the chapter titles suggest the 
nature and interest of this material—The 
Youth Movement, Hostels for Youth, 
School Journeys, Country Homes for 
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City Schools, Sports and Recreation, Art 
and the Creative Spirit, Community 
Schools, Folk Colleges. It will quicken 
the heart of many a teacher to read in 
Chapter XVIII, Examinations for the 
Selection of Pupils, that promotion from 
the elementary school is based on health, 
personality, achievement, and mentality. 
In Chapter XX, A Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, sociologists will find the kernel of 
the book. 

As a key to the educational theory of the present, 
one must realize that contemporary German philoso- 
phy is in direct opposition to mechanism and a 
technical age. Germans are seeking the “‘era of the 
soul."’ During and after the war many of them 
desired that materialistic standards should be super- 
seded by spiritual values. The new movement had 
gained some attention fifteen years before the opening 
of the world conflict. Certain phases of the spiritual 
revival found their expression in the Youth Move- 
ment. They bore a distinct relationship to the ro- 
mantic movement in Germany a hundred years ago, 
which asserted that man has a rightful place at the 
center of culture and that he is the real starting point 
of all social evolution. . . . The age of scientific 
analysis and mechanical control is giving place to a 
period of spiritual synthesis and harmonious integra- 
tion of the diverse factors in the life of man. Again 
the entire human being is considered the most worthy 
object of study and human welfare the highest good. 
(pp. 358-359.) 

An Introduction to Educational Sociology. 
Not long since I resented an educational 
expert saying that educational sociology 
was a mere hodge-podge. After reading 
the latest revision of Smith’s book, which 
by common consent is one of the best 
texts in the field of educational sociology, 
I must confess that there is more truth in 
the assertion than the sociologist would 
wish to grant. Since the only justifica- 
tion of public education is its social 
value, surely sociology ought to have a 
commanding place in educational strategy. 
That it does not, shows how far it has 
been from the testing of flesh and blood 
living. An Introduction to Educational So- 
ciology is a conventional presentation, built 
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upon current practices in the schools, and 
so organized as to permit a liberal injec- 
tion of sociological concepts. It is not a 
disturbing book, and is likely to leave the 
average teacher confident that education 
is a tremendous enterprise rather well- 
executed. Such a reader will be pleased 
to learn how the work of the school is 
described when it is given sociological 
meaning. He who expects to find in the 
book information that will give him a 
better understanding of the social experi- 
ence of the child in the school will be 
disappointed. Educational sociology to 
justify itself must make a more dynamic 
contribution than this much used text. 
The Visiting Teacher at Work. This 
book contains a practical discussion of 
the work of the visiting teacher It is 
valuable both for those who wish to 
understand this special form of educational § 
service and for those who plan to enter it 
as a profession. It is based on thirty 
demonstrations carried on over a period of 
three years by the National Committee of 
Visiting Teachers, as a part of the Com- 
monwealth Fund program in child guid- 
ance. It describes clearly the work of 
the visiting teacher, and shows how she 
meets the needs of the unadjusted child. 
The book brings out the point of view of 
the visiting teacher, who always sees the 
child as a product of both home and 
school, and seeks to make use of the school 
as a means of conserving the individuality 
of the child, supposedly being prepared 
for successful living in the adult world. 
After an introduction on Social Work and 
the School, the material of the book is 
presented in two parts—Work with the 
Child, and Professional Standards and 
Relationships. The Appendix contains a 
valuable book list for visiting teachers, 
and specimens of the records, reports, and 
forms used by those engaged in this 
specialized educational service. 
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CRIME AND ITS TREATMENT 


ROY M. BROWN 
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Justice. By Augustus Frederick Kuhlman, for the 
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Criminal Justice, Social Science Research Council. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1929. 633pp. 
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form Crime Records. New York: International 
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464 pp. 
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As the first installment of its findings 
from its survey of research on crime and 
criminal justice in the United States, the 
Social Science Research Council has pub- 


lished an extensive bibliography as de- 
scribed by the editor, Professor A. H. 
Kuhlman, as a union catalogue of the 
books, monographs and pamphlets in the 
field to be found in thirteen selected libra- 
ries. The method of the selection of the 
libraries is not indicated. Presumably they 
were chosen because of the abundance of 
material in the field to be found in them. 
To the material in these libraries is added 
“‘articles listed in the leading periodical 
indexes relating to all phases of crime and 
criminal justice in the United States. 
The object in preparing this union cata- 
logue, we are told, has been: “‘First, to 
index, describe, and classify as completely 
as possible, existing material on crime and 
criminal justice in the United States in a 
single volume; and second, to show by 
means of the Union List library symbols, 
libraries in which the research student 
may gain access to this material.’’ This 
object has been attained, of course, only 
on the assumption that the thirteen 
selected libraries contain all theimportant 
material on the subject. The following 
are the libraries chosen: California State 
Library, Sacramento; University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley; Library of Con- 
gress; Chicago Public Library; Chicago 
Public Library, Civics Department; John 
Crerar Library, Chicago; University of 
Chicago Library; University of Chicago, 
Law Library; Northwestern University, 
Gary Law Library, Evanston; Massachu- 
setts State Library, Boston; Boston Public 
Library; Harvard Law Library, Cambridge; 
New York Public Library; Columbia 
University Library; and Seattle Public 
Library. Material from the National 
Institute of Public Administration and the 
Public Affairs Information Service is also 
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listed. The material is carefully classified 
and annotated, so that the volume forms 
a most valuable guide to the student in this 
field. 

Students interested in the problems of 
crime and its treatment have been ham- 
pered at every turn by the lack of uniform 
crime statistics or of any reliable statis- 
tics. As a first step in an effort to correct 
this condition the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police has prepared a 
comprehensive manual for police. The 
treatment includes such topics as the scope 
of information to be compiled, the scor- 
ing of offense, police record system, cen- 
tral administration, reports and classifica- 
tion of offenses. More than half the book 
is concerned with the classification of 
offenses as defined by the various state 
laws under the headings chosen for this 
system of uniform reporting. There are 
numerous specimen forms for records and 
reports. If the system outlined in this 
manual should be put into general practice 
it would go far toward remedying our 
disgraceful lack of reliable statistics on 
crime. 

A series of recent volumes have added 
much to our knowledge and understand- 
ing of crime and the problems arising 
from it. Following in a general way the 
plan of previous surveys in the same field, 
the Illinois Association for Criminal Jus- 
tice has brought together under the edi- 
torial direction of Professor John H. Wig- 
more a group of studies which give the 
most complete picture of the crime situa- 
tion within a state yet to be presented. 
The first division of the volume, dealing 
with “The Machinery of Justice,’ in- 
cludes analyses of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, of the workings of the 
trial court and of the jury system; of the 
part played by the prosecutor, the coroner, 
the police, and the municipal court; of the 
probation and parole system and of the 
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systems of keeping records. The second 
division includes reports on homicide in 
Cook County, on the juvenile delinquent, 
and on the deranged and defective delin- 
quent. The third division comprising 
some 275 pages is given to a treatise on 
organized crime in Chicago, by John 
Landesco. “‘The report is a detailed 
history of organized crime over a period of 
twenty-five years in the city of Chicago 
and surrounding communities. It takes 
up each phase of the underworld organiza- 
tion and operation under various heads, 
such as exploitation of prostitution; the 
rule of the underworld, dealing with 
syndicated gambling, beer wars and gang 
feuds; terrorization by bombs; racketeer- 
ing; the ganster and the politician; 
funerals of gangsters; the gangster’s apol- 
ogy for his criminal career; and, finally, a 
Who's Who of Organized Crime in Chi- 
cago. In this amazing story the business 
man pays tribute to the “‘racketeer’’ and 
the alderman is hob-and-nob with the 


gangster. The survey closes with a brief f 


chapter of summary and recommendation, 

The November, 1929, number of Th 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science edited by Thorsten 
Sellen, is devoted to The Police and th 
Crime Problem. Twenty-seven men and 
women besides the editor, each chosen, 
of course, because of his fitness to deal 
with a particular phase of the problem, 
have contributed to the volume. The 
book is divided into three parts. The 
first part deals with the organization and 
functions of the police and includes the 
treatment of vatious types of police and 
police administration, discipline, statis 
tics and records, and the interrelation of 
the police, crime, and politics. The 
second division is concerned with prob 
lems of police personnel. Salaries of 
policemen, methods of selection and 
training, are discussed. The last part is 
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concerned with the tools and technique of 
criminal investigation, identification; the 
technique of investigation in America, 
in England, and in Germany; the contribu- 
tions of science to criminal investigation. 
The editor, himself, calls attention to the 
lack of due consideration of the possibili- 
ties of the use of the police in the prosecu- 
tion of crime, ‘‘an omission due, in part 
at least, to the fact that an article on 
‘Social Work by the Police’ has failed to 
atrive in time for inclusion.’ The volume 


should serve well the purpose for which it 


is offered,—*‘to give a wide circle of in- 
telligent readers a conception of the prob- 
lems which face the police and of the 
handicaps which the latter must overcome 
in solving them.” 

In dealing with the offender against the 
law, society has yet to discover a method 
of proven success. The history of punish- 
ment for crime is the recital of a succession 
of experiments which in many cases 
seemed in the beginning full of promise of 
success only in the end to be proven fail- 
ures. In our own particular history, 
including our English background, the 
death penalty, transportation, the peni- 
tentiary and the state prison—the Penn- 
sylvania system and the Auburn system 
with all their variations and adaptations 
—are but units in a series of experiments 
that have failed. And now come the 
Gluecks with impressive evidence in 
support of a suspicion already present that 
the most hopeful of our penal institutions 
for adults is also a failure. The study 
involves 510 men who had been out of the 
Massachusetts reformatory five to fifteen 
years. ‘‘It shows,’’ to quote from the 
foreword by Richard C. Cabot, ‘‘that the 
Massachusetts Reformatory (probably one 
of the best in the country) failed in eighty 
per cent of the cases studied to do what it 
is meant to do. It did not reform these 
men, for they continued their criminal 
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cateers, though not quite so actively as 
before.”’ 

The study furnishes additional informa- 
tion on the question as to the classes from 
which our criminals come. These pris- 
oners came from the poor and the unedu- 
cated, from broken families, from large 
families, from families in which the 
parents are of foreign birth, from the 
mentally defective. 

The study also suggests that a study of 
the background and character of the 
offender furnishes a fairly dependable basis 
for a prediction of success or failure of 
parole, and therefore a guide for courts 
and others in prescribing and administer- 
ing the treatment of the offender. Inci- 
dentally, it is another indictment of the 
classical theory of punishment which still, 
in defiance of the foundings of science, 
furnishes the basis of our court procedure. 
It was found that as a basis of prognosis, 
the character of the individual offender, 
as measured by such concrete things as 
habits of industry, is more important 
than the seriousness of the offense with 
which he is charged. 

This book belongs with a very small 
number of the most important in the field 
of penology. The authors very modestly 
express the hope that it may “‘show that 
there is no king’s highway to the solution 
of the most baffling of social problems.”’ 

Director of the first of the recent studies 
of criminal justice, in Cleveland; editor of 
the Missouri Crime Survey; research 
director of the New York State Crime 
Commission; Consultant, National Crime 
Commission, Pennsylvania Crime Com- 
mission, Chicago Crime Commission, Illi- 
nois Association for Criminal Justice— 
these ate some of the experiences that 
have fitted Professor Raymond Moley to 
write on Politics and Criminal Prosecution. 
The creature of politics, sometimes closely 
connected with the criminal underworld 
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which forms political alliances for pro- 
tection, often amenable in the performance 
of his duties to political influences, not 
infrequently using the position as a step- 
ping-stone to further political preferment, 
the prosecutor has become the most im- 
portant figure in criminal law administra- 
tion in the United States. One by one he 
has out-distanced his medieval colleagues. 
The office of sheriff has become an expen- 
sive sinecure. The coroner has so far 
fallen from his former position as to be 
important only because, through his in- 
competency, he is frequently a hindrance 
to the process of justice. The grand jury 
and the petit jury are no longer of great 
importance. The judge, with no means 
of learning the facts about the cases before 
him, is important. The prosecutor rises 
to the position of first importance. 
While, under our system based upon a 
modification of the ancient method of trial 
by combat, the efficiency of the prosecu- 
tor is measured by the percentage of con- 
viction he secures, on the other hand it is 
frequently to the political or financial 
interest of the prosecutor to ‘‘nolle pros’’ 
a case. These personal interests, com- 
bined with the ‘‘combat’’ procedure or 
with an attempt to adapt the classical 
penology so as to bring it more nearly 
into harmony with modern scientific 
ideas, have led to ‘“‘justice by compro- 
mise."’ ‘ 

For the future, there will probably be a 
greater centralization of the prosecuting 
function in the state government, in the 
attorney-general, or in a ministry of 
justice. Another possibility is the devel- 
opment of more machinery for prosecu- 
tion within police departments. The 
growing practice of private prosecution 
“profoundly influences the attention and 
methods of public prosecutors.”’ 

The book is a valuable addition to the 
literature on judicial procedure. 

Magna Carta, which is generally sup- 
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posed to form some part of the basis for 
constitutional government in this coun- 
try as well as in England, declares that to 
no one should justice be denied, sold, or 
delayed. Unfortunately this is still only 
an ideal. Under our adaptation of the 
ancient method of trail by combat, in 
which the court is little more than an 
umpire, justice may be had only by him 
who is able to buy it—unless some one 
steps in to buy it for him. . This of course, 
is not the thesis of The Lance of Justice, but 
is merely an observation provoked by it. 
This book is a history of the Legal Aid 
Society, of a half century of service to the 
poor who, instead of being able to come 
to the court for advice or to depend upon 
the court to see that their rights as well as 
the interests of society are protected, must 
have expert advice if justice is not to be 
denied tothem. It is the interesting story 
of fifty years of service in aiding the poor 


to secure justice, which «heir more for- § 


tunate fellows must buy and pay for 
dearly in attorneys’ fees. The book, let 
it be repeated, merely tells the story of 
this service to the poor. And yet, one 
wonders just what was in the author's 


mind when he wrote the title, ‘“The Lance § 


of Justice?’’ It is an intensely interesting 
and very valuable volume. 

The third edition of the Handbook of 
American Prisons is a decided improvement 
over the two previous editions because 
for the first time, the picture of American 
prison life is completed by the inclusion of 
southern prisons. For some of the data 
the investigators have had to depend upon 
the impressions obtained from brief visits 


to the prisons. This must be borne in § 


mind when evaluating certain conclusions. 
Within the limitations suggested, the 
work seems to have been carefully done. 
The National Society of Penal Informa- 
tion is rendering a real service by issuing 
the Handbook at intervals of three years. 
From the recent survey the Society has 
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issued one volume in addition to the 
Handbook of Prisons. This volume is a 
Survey of Health in American Prisons and 
Reformatories. Two others are to follow: 
A Survey of Education in American Prisons 
and Reformatories, and A Study of Prison 
Camps of the South. The health survey was 
made possible by a grant from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene. The report was 
prepared by Dr. Frank L. Rector with an 
advisory commission composed of a group 
of prominent medical authorities. The 
volume, therefore, forms a most valuable 
addition to our fund of information about 
prisons in this country. The volume 
should prove to be both of great educa- 
tional value to the general reader and a 
handbook of information for the prison 
official. 

The chief cause of crime in the United 
States, according to David A. Orebaugh 
of the Chicago bar, is degeneracy, a form 
of retrogressive evolution resulting from 
the intermixture with the old American 
stock, both racially and socially, of 
disharmonic and intellectually inferior ele- 
ments composed of immigrants from south- 
etn and eastern Europe. The substantia- 
tion of ‘‘retrogressive evolution’’ and the 
inferiority of southern and eastern Euro- 
peans as facts apparently is a small matter 
that has escaped Mr. Orebaugh’s attention. 
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Capital Punishment in North Carolina is 
the title of the tenth of a series of special 
bulletins dealing with social problems in 
North Carolina issued by the State Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare under the 
direction of Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. The 
work, in the main of Lawrence H. Oxley, 
Director of the Bureau for Work among 
Negroes, this bulletin is perhaps the most 
significant of the series and a very im- 
portant addition to the literature on 
capital punishment. In North Carolina 
the man who goes to the electric chair, 
almost without exception, is poor, unedu- 
cated, and feeble-minded. Pace, also, is 
an important factor. The Negro here, as 
elsewhere in the administration of jus- 
tice, is at a disadvantage even in compari- 
son with the least privileged white 
group. 

Crime and Punishment in Germany is quite 
well summarized in the publisher’s jacket 
statement: “‘An extremely interesting 
study of the crimes and punishments of the 
fitteenth and sixteenth centuries compiled 
from records and chronicles of the time, 
with descriptions of trials and inquisi- 
tions and the barbaric executions which 
were commonplace illustrated with repro- 
ductions from old prints and drawings.” 
The volume is an interesting forenote to 
the history of punishment for crime. 
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I. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REFORM 


1. Let us begin with the most general 
approach, that of Justo’s Socialism. The 
reviewer knew Justo in Buenos Aires 
before his death in 1928. He was one of 
the great international figures in social- 
ism, more like the Social Democrats and 
the Fabians than our socialists perhaps, 
an “‘opportunist’’ and parliamentarian, 
national senator from Buenos Aires, a 
thinker of precision and a sincere leader 
in the cause of social betterment through 
legislative action. He knew the United 
States well, having travelled here between 
his two careers as university professor 
and statesman. His book is an essay in 
social idealism, pleading for the union of 
the ideal with the practical in the better- 


® ment of Argentina and of mankind. On 


the one hand he makes contact with a 
philosophy of history, and on the other 
with practical politics in Argentina. 
Such was the wide reach of his mind. 

2. Tejera, the learned city attorney of 
Matanzas, Cuba, approaches the question 
of social welfare more concretely and 
juristically, and even historically, in his 
Community of Goods. He finds in Spanish 
law the basis for state regulation and 
control, and even for management, as 
a public or social utility of goods that 
serve the welfare of the public. The 
Roman law was perhaps less individual- 
istic than Anglo-Saxon law. Villalobos 
Dominguez, the distinguished Argentine 
disciple of Henry George, approaches the 
Problem of welfare from an economic and 
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sociological, rather than from the legal, 
standpoint and argues directly for the 
common ownership of the soil and the 
abolition of rents as the most feasible 
method of securing equality of oppor- 
tunity and the establishment of economic 
self-help and democracy as a substitute 
for class exploitation and charity. Villa- 
lobos has a keen mind and is an excellent 
journalist. Justo’s Agrarian Question pro- 
vides the facts necessary to an understand- 
ing of how the theories of Henry George 
have come to have so many followers 
among the university professors and able 
publicists of Argentina. I do not know 
where else one may gather from so few 
pages as adequate an understanding of the 
peculiar land ownership and tax system of 
Argentina which has so long held back 
the agricultural development of that 
country. 

3. The problem of land and labor is 
somewhat different in Cuba from what it 
is in Argentina, as Ratl Maestri shows in 
his Large Scale Ownership in Cuban Economy. 
In Argentina it is cattle and land barons; 
in Cuba it is sugar and New York cor- 
porations. The ownership of the best 
Cuban soil is passing from the hands of 
Cubans, and low grade laborers, who make 
worse Citizens, are driving better citizens 
out of their homes, because the great 
sugar operators find it cheaper to import 
this immigrant labor. Thus Cuba has 
with a vengeance a worse immigration 
problem than we. This double ‘“‘dis- 
possession’’ is one of the things the Cu- 
bans mean by ‘Yankee imperialism." 
Maestri is now studying economics in the 
German universities, which is one evi- 
dence that Cuba will ultimately solve her 
problems. 

There is no other book on the subject 
equal to Tannenbaum’s The Mexican Agra- 
rian Revolution, except Luis Araquistain’s 
La Revolucién Méjicana. Both have much 
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the same viewpoint, which is sympa- 
thetic. But Tannenbaum is concrete, 
factual, even statistical, where Araquistain 
is often general and even philosophical. 
The latter is a philosopher of history and 
explains the genesis and development of 
the revolution as a unit. Tannenbaum 
is an economist and sociologist and makes 
a quantitative analysis of the present. It 
is a good book, an able book, and with 
such a treatise in English there is noexcuse 
for North Americans not understanding 
what is happening in Mexico today. 

Revolutionary Mexico, by the Brazilian 
professor, Oscar Tenorio, is not confined 
to the influence of the agrarian problem 
upon recent social upheavals in Mexico, 
but the agrarian unrest is treated as an 
important phase of the revolution. The 
Indian is coming of age mentally and he 
is demanding a place in the sun of his 
fathers. He wants education in order to 
understand the white man’s power and to 
match it. The miracle is that for about 
ten years the party in power in Mexico 
has been helping the Indian get land and 
education. Then there is oil—oil smeared 
all over Mexico—and religion. All things 
evil are done in the name of the Nazarene 
for power, and they call it religion. It is 
not strange that sincere people in Mexico 
(and elsewhere) revolt against such hy- 
pocrisy and seek to replace the old magic 
with brotherhood. Tenorio is a sym- 
pathetic interpretationist. There is a 
supplementary essay by Ortiz Rubio, 
recently Mexican ambassador to Brazil, 
The book is in Portuguese. 

4. A rather remarkable little book that 
has stimulated discussion throughout 
Latin America is the Peruvian Guevara's 
Towards Indo-Latina. It is reformist 
throughout, but restrained and original. 
It argues for the internationalization of 
the press in order to cure some of the 
obvious evils and distortion of localism. 
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Perhaps the greatest obstacle to this end 
is the poverty of communication and 
transportation in Latin America. The 
book also pleads for justice to the Indian, 
who has never known justice, but who is 
destined to become a political tactor of 
importance in the future. There is also 
much sane discussion of constitutional 
and social reform in Peru, Mexice, and 
elsewhere. Arturo Capdevila is a poet 
and he writes like one in his América, 
The book is ardent, idealistic, patriotic, 
sometimes ecstatic. It appeals to the 
rising generation to love their institutions, 
but rather to love them idealistically or as 
they should be. He knows that there is 
much to be done for the social betterment 
of Latin America and, like Villalobos, he 
places much faith in Henry George as a 
guide. He finds Argentina’s early intel- 
lectual hero, Rivadavia, very like unto 
George. The most interesting chapter to 
North American readers undoubtedly is 
that in which he describes the greatness 
of our universities and the public spirit of 
their founders, not yet parallelled in Latin 
America. Recognizing fully our good 
points, he holds that our attitudes to 
ward Latin America have become sordid 
and he calls upon the young students 
from Latin America to protect themselves 
and their countries against this new ut 
friendly spirit. 

5- One of the practical agrarian reforms 
now receiving much attention in Latin 
America, especially in Argentina, is co 
operation. The two works on this sub- 
ject by Justo treat the movement as 4 
phase of the larger labor movement in 
Argentina and abroad. Justo’s mind was 
never satisfied with mere abstract get- 
eralizations, and these volumes aft 
crammed with concrete facts regarding the 
growth of codperative movements every: 
where in the world, in the past as well as 
in the present. Consumers’ as well a 
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producers’ codperation is treated. These 
two volumes form an excellent introduc- 
tion to the two volumes dealing with 
problems of Argentine agricultural co- 
operation—Grain Elevators and Codperation 
and The Legal Aspects of Codperation—by 
Leiserson. The former presents detailed 
information regarding the organization 
and functioning of elevator associations 
in other wheat-raising countries and 
presents a program for Argentina under 
the patronage of president Irigoyen. The 
book is propagandistic, but economically 
fundamental and scholarly in its treat- 
ment. The second volume is a very care- 
fully prepared doctor’s thesis in law, 
presenting the fundamental aspects of the 
law covering codperation of this type. 
Incidentally this thesis illustrates well the 
vast differences in the concepts of the 
fields and functions of law training in 
Latin America and in the United States, 
with the advantage decidedly in favor of 
the former. Could one imagine a J. D. 
thesis in this country dealing with the 
social science aspects of law, with any- 
thing in fact but court law? 

6. The two bulky volumes, The Social 
Legislation of Latin America, were appat- 
ently compiled with the greatest care and 
cover a vast field of legislation, including 
labor, codperation, social insurance, 
wages, maternity, public health, crime 
and punishment, indemnities, medical 
aid, etc., in the various republics. Chile, 
Argentina, Cuba, Uruguay, and Colombia 
claim the largest amounts of space, rang- 
ing from 156 to 70 pages, in the order 
here listed. Owing to the fact that a new 
labor code was being formulated in Mexico 
at the time of the issue of these volumes, 
the social legislation of that country is not 
included, Excellent introductory essays 
to the volumes serve to orient the reader 
who is looking for basic principles and 
trends. Moret’s Labor Laws of Argentina, 
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covering both the nation and the prov- 
inces (states), is a closely printed vol- 
ume replete with laws of all types, ar- 
ranged by political divisions and without 
explanatory materials. National labor 
laws claim 129 pages, those of the federal 
capital 16, and those of the provinces 125. 
There is an index. The compilation is 
made by the leading Buenos Aires labor 
review. Lombardo Toledano’s Bibliogra- 
phy is apparently exhaustive for Mexico 
and is, of course, invaluable for workers 
in the field of social legislation. The 
author is an authority of note in his field 
who should be better known in this coun- 
try. It is significant of the welfare aims 
and methods of the Mexican government 
in recent years that this volume was pub- 
lished by one of its bureaus. 

7. The two pamphlets by Tejera— 
Sovereignty of the Conventions and Constitu- 
tional Reforms in the American Countries—ate 
valuable discussions of the fundamental 
legislative activities of the people. The 
first deals with the legality and powers of 
Cuban constitutional conventions, tracing 
the political origins of the present con- 
stitution back to the revolution of 1832. 
The second is a valuable brief summary 
of the constitutional evolution of the 
various Latin American countries and of 
the United States. The author shows 
himself to be familiar with the political 
science works of Burgess, Gumplowicz, 
Ahrens, Azcarate, Bluntschli and other 
writers. Cosentini’s Civil Code is a daring 
and challenging proposal. This dis- 
tinguished Italian sociologist, now resi- 
dent in Cuba, has conceived the interest- 
ing idea of producing a uniform civil code 
for ali of the Americas, north and south. 
The present volume, the first of a series, 
covers only personal and family rights. 
The work has been performed with the 
greatest pains, each section of the pro- 
posed code carrying as an appendix almost 
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as many lines of citations to existing codes 
in every leading country as there are lines 
of text. Thus the author hopes to make 
his code truly representative and synthetic 
of the Anglo-Saxon as of the Roman 
tradition inlaw. It is an interesting idea 
and should have encouragement. There 
are various explanatory and theoretical 
chapters in addition to the text of the 
code. 

Tejera’s Condition of Cuban Legislation is a 
valuable work for the student of social 
reform as well as for the legislation theo- 
rist. In some forty pages he discusses the 
history of Cuban law and comes to the 
conclusion that it is hopelessly mixed 
and contradictory. In some forty addi- 
tional pages he sketches the legal influ- 
ences of some fifteen European and 
American countries upon this legislation, 
and closes with an analysis of the moral 
influences of Spain, France, America, and 
Italy. His able arguments for simplifica- 
tion and modernization of Cuban law have 
led to his being commissioned by that 
government to prepare a national civil 
code, which he expects to begin working 
on soon. The reviewer would respect- 
fully recommend consultations between 
himself and Cosentini. That redoubt- 
able Argentine patriot and politician Al- 
fredo Palacios may always be found de- 
fending what he conceives to be human 
liberties and democracy. The Right of 
Asylum is the argument by himself and 
his law partner Caminos ina famous Argen- 
tine case involving the refusal of that 
country in 1928 to admit two Catalonian 
leaders against the dictatorship in Spain 
(Marcia and Gassol). Incidentally the 
argument involves a detailed analysis and 
interpretation of the Argentine constitu- 
tion in the matter of asylum to political 
exiles. 
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Tl. IMPERIALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 


1. Fernando Ortiz, president of the 
Economic Association of Friends of the 
Country, of Havana, has addressed an 
important economic analysis of Cuba to 
his and our people under the title of Eco- 
nomic Relations between the United States 
and Cuba. After tracing the history of 
flourishing trade between the two coun- 
tries through a period of more than a 
century he calls attention to the present 
decline, so unfavorable to the future of 
Cuba. He maintains that the reciprocity 
treaty of 1902 no longer covers the items 
of most importance for a renewal of trade, 
and appeals strongly for mutual under- 
standing, and economic and moral reci- 
procity. Taboadela’s Contemporary Eco- 
nomic Problems of Cuba goes beyond an | 
analysis of the present situation and makes 
various proposals for economic and social 
reform. He points out the evils of capi- 
talistic overspecialization in agriculture, 
especially in the overproduction of sugar, 
due to the investment of North American 
capital. But he would not only Cuban- 
ize industry; he would also control immi- 
gration and nationalize the population 
now sadly distorted through the influence 
of foreign capital andemployment. These 
are problems which practically every 
Latin American country now has to face 
in some form or other, but they have be- 
come particularly acute in the Caribbean. 
This also is the theme of Ureiia’s Yankees 
in Santo Domingo, one of the most impor- 
tant works on North American imperial- 
ism that has appeared, certainly the most 
challenging since Araquistain published 
his Agony of the Antilles. Ureiia taught 
some years in one of our universities and 
is well known as a lecturer and teacher 
throughout Latin America. Member of 
a leading family of politicians in Santo 
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Domingo, he now resides in Eastern 
Cuba. His book is ably documented and 
bears numerous evidences of having been 
long under preparation: As a critical 
history and analysis of the growth of the 
influence of United States capital and 
politics in the island it should be read 
widely in this country. It is to be hoped 
that the author, who knows English, will 
publish it in translation. Latin America 
has little hearing in this country because 
so few of us read Spanish. 

2. J. M. Yepes is a political figure of 
importance in Colombia, an ex-senator, 
and now closely identified officially with 
his country’s department of foreign rela- 
tions. He writes, therefore, from inti- 
mate knowledge in his International Studies 
and The Codification of American International 
Law. These are treatises rather than prop- 
aganda, designed largely for students, 
governmental officials and scholars. The 
former is a straightforward account of the 
various forms and procedures involved in 
the maintenance of international relations, 
together with a discussion of the princi- 
ples involved in the codification of inter- 
national law and in the functioning of the 
League of Nations. There are of course 
numerous illustrations drawn from the 
history and relations of Colombia. The 
second volume is a treatise on the princi- 
ples of international law and relations, 
somewhat brief, but very clearly written 

and well-organized. 
| 3. The two little books by Alcazar 
bring out admirably the psycho-social 
problems of an alien group of a high order: 
of culture in a foreign land. It seems that 
the Spanish ‘‘colony’’ in Mexico, who are 


in Mexico, feel somewhat lost. They 
feel the need of closer contact, of mutual 
tesponse. This leads them to over-or- 
ganization, and to too little identification 
with the life about them. It also lays 
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without political rights either in Spain or _ 
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them open to exploitation by the patrio- 
teers in their midst. This and more is 
brought out in these republished brief 
articles by the editor of the New Voice, of 
Mexico. Incidentally, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously, these volumes also illustrate the 
pride of the Spaniard and the difficulty 
with which he assimilates to a culture 
even so like his own. This is interesting, 
since we also have the problem of assimi- 
lation, but not in such critical form as it 
occurs in so many Latin American coun- 
tries, overrun as they are by immigrants 
none too sympathetic or grateful for their 
welcome. 

4. Juan B. Justo once more, this time in 
Internationalism and Fatherland, where his 
broad tolerant spirit breathes out in 
sympathy for all peoples, but not without 
a keen appreciation of the practical de- 
mands of one’s home-land. He sees inter- 
nationalism as an evolution of nationalism, 
not as a hatred of nations. He is con- 
cerned primarily with how this evolution 
can take place normally and healthfully, 
through formal international agreements 
and congresses where possible, but also 
through the education of the people in 
broader values and mutual understanding 
by means of the forum, the press, festivals, 
and the schools. This was one of the 
books closest to the heart of Justo. In 
this same connection Fernando Ortiz, who 
is also editor of Revista Bimestre Cubana, 
has proposed the establishment of Pan- 
American Colleges in connection with the 
leading universities of the two Americas, 
through which there would be an ex- 
change of professors and of students, and in 
which courses might be presented which 
would lead to a practical mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. Something 
approaching this has been actually put 
into effect by the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, whose 
secretary is Hubert C. Herring. Each 
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summer this organization takes a group of 
men of social science outlook to Mexico 
to spend a few weeks studying problems 
there and listening to and talking with 
leading men, including government offi- 
cials, of that country. The Report here 
noticed contains the mimeographed 
speeches of the participants, mostly Mexi- 
can, inthe 1929Seminar. In 1930 selected 
college students will be added to the 
seminar party. 


Ill. SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENT 


1. Some of the best thinking and 
planning of our time in penology and 
criminology, especially in criminal law, is 
taking place in Latin America. These 
scholars are more closely in touch with 
recent European movements in these lines 
than we are. Cosentini’s monograph on a 
new Penal Code, which he presented last year 
to the Cuban legislature, is thoroughly 
modern and involves the best thought of 
the times. He is neo-positivist in his 
outlook and follows the most recent devel- 
opments of the Italian schools to which he 
was an active contributor before the ad- 
vent of Mussolini. He outlines the vari- 
ous aspects of the subject that should be 
considered in framing a new code for 
Cuba. Another Cuban, Tejera, has also 
worked extensively in this field. His 
Problem of the Death Penalty is a model of 
well balanced discussion of the various 
factors to be considered. He comes to 
the conclusion that both on general 
grounds and in the light of the conditions 
peculiar to Cuba the death penalty should 
be retained. His analysis of social condi- 
tions in Cuba, although brief, is startlingly 
vivid and should be of interest to all 


sociologists everywhere. His Aggravating 


Circumstances is a succinct review of the 
controversy over the absolute and relative 
importance of contributory factors and 
predisposition to criminality (peligro- 
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sidad), with the conclusion that both 
should be taken care of in a modern code, 
He analyzes the new Italian code somewhat 
critically with reference to these points 
and incidentally gives the best brief sum- 
mary of modern Italian schools of crim. 
inology I have seen anywhere. 

2. Tejera has also made some of the 
most advanced applications of a theory of 
sociological jurisprudence anywhere of- 
fered—the most advanced that I have seen, 
not even excepting the remarkable work 
of Dean Pound. Like Pound, he is a tire- 
less student and a frequent speaker and a 
voluminous writer. Although without a 
university position he is still able to lead 
in his field. His Penal Responsibility 
Attaching to the Exploiters of Fashions will 
appear to our individualistic culture to go 
toofar. He holds that entrepreneurs who 
inveigle and intimidate the public into 
over-spending for competitive purposes ate 
really guilty of perpetrating a fraud upon 
the individuals, and of perverting public 
morals and of injuring the public welfare 
and should be punished accordingly. 
Legitimate business is for the purpose of 
purveying necessities and social values, 
not for tricking people through anti-social 
suggestion. His Matonism as a Criminal 
Factor applies the same general idea mote 
widely and advocates the adoption, in the 
criminal codes of the west, of the new 
principle of social legislation set forth by 
the Russian Soviets (Art. 176) making an 
insolent or violent attitude toward social 
welfare a crime. He believes that the 
category of crimes against society should 
be strengthened and deepened and modern- 
ized. He also argues, in The Accusation 
and Modern Ideas, strongly for a deepet 
sense of social responsibility on the part 
of the citizen in aiding the authorities by 
reporting all crimes. He approves the 
Cuban law punishing with a fine all pet- 
sons failing to make such reports immedi- 
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ately. Of course, the spirit of the law in 
the Latin countries is itself much more 
socialized and less individualistic than 
that of our law. 

3. Three extensive and important re- 
ports entitled Perjury, Falsification, and 
Adultery, made by Tejera as city attorney 
of Matanzas, cannot be treated adequately 
here. They are all scholarly studies of 
the social factors producing these forms 
of delinquency and of the methods of 
dealing with them in vogue in various 
European countries, with suggestions for 
improvements in the local (Cuban) pro- 
cedure. His work on Rape, also an essay 
in sociological jurisprudence, is in some 
respects a more formal treatment, having 
been prepared for the book trade, but it 
follows the same general plan of develop- 
ment. All of these works should com- 
mand the most careful attention of ex- 
ponents of the new jurisprudence every- 
where. 

4. Tejera’s work relative to children is 
perhaps less advanced, but still very good. 
The social conscience in Latin America 
has not yet quickened so fully with regard 
to women and children as it has in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, but it is developing. 
The Protection of Childhood against Unsuit- 
able Labor is a plea for the adoption in 
Cuba of the more advanced laws of Eng- 
land. Apparently the author is not well 
informed regarding such legislation in the 
United States, although he makes passing 
reference to it, also to our juvenile court 
legislation. His acquaintance with Euro- 
pean legislation is better than ours, on the 
whole. Cuba is still under the Spanish 
law of 1878 and a few additional sanitary 
regulations, and the need of reform in labor 
legislation for children is great. Much 
the same may be said of Cuban legislation 
for the protection of children against 
crime and criminal subordination, which 
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he urges in his General Protections, etc. 
The positivist principles have failed to 
meet adequately the needs of childhood. 
His proposals are brought out more con- 
cretely in the booklet, Penal Law for 
Minors, in which he also presents a most 
useful résumé of the legislation of this 
type in European and American countries. 
His own proposals for a children’s code, 
covering courts, reformatories, and regu- 
lations, appear on pp. 32-41. There are 
also drawings of several ground plans of 
proposed children’s institutions. 

5. Finally, we come to the problem of 
women in the Latin American world. 
Taboadela answers his own question, 
What Should Be the Position of Woman in 
Modern Society? with the advice to educate 
her. Ifsheis to be the mother of healthy, 
moral and intelligent children, this neces- 
sity is undeniable. One thing in his bro- 
chure will strike North Americans as 
curious and old fashioned. Half of his 
pages are devoted to statistics and meas- 
urements showing that women have 
capacity for their modern réle. After all 
is not cultural evolution much the same 
everywhere? Tejera im his Duties of 
Mothers speaks primarily of the need for 
better selection of mates and the produc- 
tion of a better breed. He is not particu- 
larly a modernist where feminism is con- 
cerned, although he seems to be familiar 
with the European literature on the sub- 
ject. Of a different sort is Alberto Es- 
cudero’s The Married Woman and the New 
Matrimonial Regimen, referring to law No. 
11,357 of Argentina, which has greatly 
extended the civil, particularly the eco- 
nomic, rights of women in that country, 
although it has not recognized divorce. 
This work is an excellent exposition of the 
law, article by article and section by sec- 
tion, with interpretative comments. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


CLIFTON J. 


Acricutturat Rerorm in THe Unrrep By 
John D. Black. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1929. 
pp. 

Coopzration in Acricutturs. By H. Clyde Filley. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1929. 468 pp. 
$4.00. 


The general public interest in agricul- 
ture and its problems continues unabated. 
The Federal Farm Board has definitely 
undertaken the task of restoring the par- 
ity of agriculture with industry by gov- 
ernmental action. The work of this 
group is receiving both national and in- 
ternational attention. Thus far com- 
ments upon its activities have in the main 
been favorable. The crash of the stock 
market and an apparent general slackening 
of business have greatly complicated the 
work of the Board. One of the books 
reviewed below gives a résumé by one of 
America’s foremost agricultural econo- 
mists of the proposed plans for agricul- 
tural relief. The second book is especially 
timely in that it deals with the principles 
and practices of the codperative marketing 
of agricultural products. The Federal 
Farm Board purposes to assist agriculture 
primarily through codperative marketing 
organizations. 

John D. Black, Agricultural Reform in the 
United States. Truly a compendium of 
valuable agricultural information is pre- 
sented in this study by Dr. John D. Black. 
This book is especially recommended to 
the student who wishes to keep in touch 
with agriculture and its problems, and 
who at the same time has at his disposal a 
minimum of time for this puspose. 

At the outset and in conclusion Dr. 
Black contends that economic progress 
during the last decade in the rural sections 
of America has failed to keep pace with 
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that in the urban sections. He maintains 
that a too great disparity in this particular 
is undesirable for the nation as a whole in 
that if allowed to continue, a too small 
proportion of our population will soon be 
following agricultural pursuits for a 
livelihood. 

Dr. Black does not take this stand 
because of any fear of an inadequate food 
supply in the future. In this connection 
he emphatically states: 


“Any probable increase in the population of the 
United States could be provided with food and other 
farm products without taking another acre of land 
into farms and without any decline in the output per 


person or per unit of capital engaged in agriculture.” 


The latter statement is made after a 
thorough analysis of estimated future 
population figures for the United States 
by Pearl, Whelpton, and others. Rather, 
he assumes this attitude because of the 
economo-sociological advantages, those 
that can not be readily and easily reduced 
to statistical measurement, of having both 
rural and urban sections within a nation. 

In the main, economists will agree with 
the findings of Dr. Black. In details and 
on points of emphasis, very naturally there 
will be disagreement. The latter may be 
illustrated by Dr. Black’s preference for 
the ‘‘transferable-rights plan’’ of raising 
agricultural prices, by his apparent friend- 
liness to the proposed Great Lakes Watet 
Ways, and by his failure to stress or to 
enlarge upon general crop insurance by 
the government as a possible means of 
agricultural relief. 

The study primarily purports to present 
the present agricultural situation in the 
United States and to review the various 
proposals for agricultural relief and to 
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subject these to various tests. The pri- 
mary purpose of the book is well achieved 
and in addition a splendid text for ad- 
vanced students in agricultural economics 
has been written. 

The book itself is divided into five parts. 
Part One contains a statement of the 
present agricultural situation, an analysis 
of the place of agriculture in the national 
economy, and a brief history of proposed 
remedial measures in recent years. Dr. 
Black pays his respects to ‘‘surpluses,”’ 
yearly and seasonal, in Part Two, and to 
their effects upon total farm income. 

The various proposals for ‘‘making the 
tariff effective for agriculture’ through 
increasing agricultural prices by govern- 
mental action are outlined in Part Three. 
Tariff revision, the equalization-fee or 
McNary-Haugenism, export debentures, 
domestic allotments, and export monopo- 
lies are among the plans discussed. A 
clear presentation of the fundamentals 
involved in all of the plans, is given. 
One of the allotment plans, evidently the 
author’s own development, involving 
transferability of domestic allotment rights 
and their issuance before the beginning of 
the growing season is outlined in greater 
detail than the others, and according to 
the author is presented to the public for 
the first time in this volume. 

Part Four contains a discussion of ad- 
justments both individual and codperative 
that need to be made. The national gov- 
efnment can materially aid the farmer in 
his production program through securing 
improved census data, by making these 
data more available, by more extensive 
and detailed outlook reports, through an 
enlarged foreign information service and 
other means. Such governmental assist- 
ance is termed ‘‘assisted laissez-faire."’ 
Dr. Black is not optimistic over the im- 
mediate possibilities of benefit to agricul- 
ture through codperative action. He ex- 


pects the benefits from such action to be 
realized gradually and after a period of 
education. 

Part Five is entitled, ‘“The Reforms.” 
This section is highly textual in nature 
and is intended to be thought provoking 
rather than conclusive according to the 
author. Production, land utilization, mar- 
keting, transportation, immigration, farm 
labor, credit, public enterprise and taxa- 
tion are among the topics discussed. It 
is in this portion that the merit of the 
book as a text in agricultural economics 
largely lies. 

The author concludes as follows: 


“The foregoing program of agricultural reform will 
take many decades to carry through. Long before it 
is finished, new reforms will appear necessary. Agri- 
cultural reform is, therefore, a continuous process 
This process was largely interrupted, so far as the 
Federal Legislation is concerned, during the Coolidge 
administration. Let us hope that it will be renewed 
in earnest under President Hoover, in order to make 
up the arrears of the past 4 years." 


H. Clyde Filley, Codperation in Agricul- 
ture. In this study we have one of the 
sanest and clearest presentations to date 
of the principles underlying the codpera- 
tive selling of agricultural products. Not 
all students of codperative marketing will 
agree with the author's findings and con- 
clusions, but all will have to admit that 
nothing is lacking in directness and clear- 
ness of expression. Increased marketing 
efficiency as expressed in reduced marketing 
costs is the keynote sounded throughout. 
The fallacy of relying upon “‘price fixing’’ 
and ‘‘monopoly control’ for codperative 
marketing success is thoroughly outlined. 
The future possibility of our out-growing 
the need for codperative marketing, as it 
is now understood, through increasing 
efficiency of the ordinary marketing organ- 
ization, is implied. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated 
not to a person, but to a group, ‘‘the farm- 
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ers of the Grain Belt whose initiative, 
courage and business ability made possible 
the present system of codperative cele- 
vators."" In the opening chapter the 
author presents his definition of coépera- 
tion. In the two following chapters re- 
views of the earlier efforts of Robert Owen 
and of the Rochdale Pioneers are given. 
The latter group is credited with influ- 
encing later codperative marketing to a 
greater extent than most students in this 
field have been willing to admit. 

A discussion of the historical develop- 
ment of marketing codperatively various 
agricultural commodities follows in suc- 
ceeding chapters, and together with dis- 
cussions of the method and technique of 
such procedure constitute the main body 
of the study. The author's treatment of 
coéperative grain marketing is especially 
good and it is readily apparent that he is 
most familiar with the marketing of this 
commodity. The present development of 
the codperative marketing of all major 
agricultural commodities is given in out- 
line. The method of presentation is such 
in this section of the study as to make the 
book especially useful as a college text, 
and at the same time, it is not sufficiently 
academic to deter the general reader in 
this field. At the conclusion of most com- 
modity discussions the author attempts 
to make constructive suggestions with 
respect to the codperative marketing of 
the product in question, and also to point 
out the possible future development of 
marketing this product codperatively. 

Various topics are discussed in the con- 
cluding chapters, but in the main, discus- 
sion centers around the principles and 
fundamentals essential to codperative mar- 
keting success. 

The distinction drawn by the author 
between “‘savings’’ as the goal for codpera- 
tive action as contrasted with ‘‘profits’’ 
expected to accrue from the ownership of 
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ordinary stock is clearly drawn. Therela 
tive effectiveness of centralized and feder. 
ated codperative marketing organizations, 
and the present trend in the United States 
are pointed out. In this connection, the 
fallibility of dependence upon a legally 
enforceable contract for success is stressed 
as well as the futility of reliance “‘upon 
price fixing through monopoly control.” 
Withdrawal clauses in codperative market. 
ing contracts is urged asa means for im 
proving membership relations. 

The need for absolute frankness on the 
part of the management is emphasized, and 
with respect to some outstanding codpere 
tive marketing failures the author cours 
geously states: 


“The Northwestern Wheat Growers Associated, 
the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association, th 
Dark Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association, the 
Minnesota Potato Growers’ Exchange, and the Maine 
Potato Growers’ Exchange are examples of relatively 
short-lived organizations whose history might har 
been different had they relied more upon efficiency and 
less upon a long-time ‘iron-clad’ contract. No @ 
Operative organization can long endure after its mem- 
bers lose confidence." 


There is insistence throughout that the 
members of a codperative association must 
“feel that they are the company and that 
they have control of the company.’’ The 
concomitant need for efficient managemeat 
is in no way minimized. The author 
shows conclusively that ‘‘orderly market 
ing,’’ catch phrase of so much coéperativt 
organizing effort in the past, is not om 
definite procedure for all commodities 
alike, but is rather a separate and distind 
process, or sets of processes, for each com 
modity. How truly disturbing to may 
politically minded coédperative market 
ing advocates! 

To the author there are other benefit 
from coéperative effort aside from mon 
tary gain. Quiteadevelopment of codpet 
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tive marketing is to be expected in the 
future and its possible extension is only 


| limited by: (2) the efficiency of the co- 
| operative enterprise compared with the ef- 


ficiency of private business; (2) the desire 
of people to save by performing services 
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for themselves; (3.) the possibility of the 
state’s being forced to enter the busi- 
ness field. 

Students and advocates of codperative 
marketing are indebted to the author for 
this recent contribution. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY: 
SOCIOLOGY IN PAPER COVERS 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


The Sociology of the Family. By Dwight 
Sanderson and Robert G. Foster, Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1929,74pp. An out- 
line of the theoretical and methodological 
problems involved in the sociological 
study of the family, containing a large and 
valuable bibliography. 

Problems for Parent Educators. Edited by 
Eduard C. Lindeman and Flora M. Thurs- 
ton, New York: National Council of 
Parent Education, 1929, 94 pp. Outline 
of major problems confronting leaders in 


| parent education, worked out by confer- 


ences of experts in parental education. 

The Measurement of Home Conditions. By 
Mary Josephine McCormick, Washington, 
D. C.: National Catholic School of Social 
Service, 1929, 23 pp. A description of the 
attempts to devise scales for measuring 
home conditions. A useful bibliography. 

The Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene 
of Maternity and Infancy. Children’s Bu- 
teau Publication No. 194, Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1929, 
180 pp. A summary of the work carried 
on in the various states and its results. 
It deserves wide reading. 

Order of Birth and Size of Family. By 
Neil A. Dayton, M.D. Reprinted from 
American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. VIII, 
No. 6, May, 1929, pp. 979-1005. The 
results of an investigation to test the fol- 


lowing theories of mental deficiency: (1) 
That the mentally defective child tends to 
be the first born of the family, thereby 
inferring that mental deficiency is a result 
of birth trauma; (2) That the mentally 
defective child tends to be the last born of 
the family, thereby inferring that mental 
deficiency is a result of an exhaustion 
process; (3) That the mentally defective 
tend to have large families. 

The Control of Conception Present and Future. 
By Robert Latou Dickinson, M.D., New 
York: Committee on Maternal Health, 
1929, 29 pp. In small space authoritative 
and valuable information regarding prob- 
lems of contraception, the opposition to 
birth control, and the legal situation. 

Premarital Examinations as Routine Pre- 
ventive Gynecology. By Robert Latou Dick- 
inson, M.D. Reprinted from The American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Vol. 
XVI, No. 5, p. 631, November, 1928. A 
statement that will be new to most readers, 
of what science is prepared to do to help 
prepare men and women for the physical 
experiences of marriage. 

Marriage. By Oliver M. Butterfield. 
Privately printed. 48 pp. The most use- 
ful information on the physical problems 
of marriage, at present in print. 

Annual Report for 1928. The Committee 
of Fourteen. New York; 1929, 55 pp. A 
careful and unemotional statement of the 
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vice situation in New York City with 
especial attention to the problem con- 
nected with night clubs and speakeasies. 

The Parent's Bookshelf. A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Codperation with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1929, 10 pp. 
A concise but carefully selected list 
of books and pamphlets covering the 
entire range of child study. 

Habit Training for Children. Massachu- 
setts Department of Mental Diseases, 
Boston, Mass.: Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene, 1929, 11 pp. A brief 
outline of things to do and not to do in the 
habit training of children. 

Studies in Child Welfare. Social Science 
Monographs, Vol. I, No. 2, Washington, 
D. C.: National Catholic School of Social 
Service, 1929, 51 pp. A collection of brief 
reports of studies made of various sorts of 
child problems. 

A Sociological Case Study of a Foster Child. 
By Walter C. Reckless. Reprinted from 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, June, 
1929, pp. 567-584. A case study with 
sociological analysis given in consider- 
able detail. 

Suggestions for the Sociological Study of 
Problem Children. By Walter C. Reckless. 
Reprinted from The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, November, 1928, pp. 156-171. 
Valuable suggestions for those who at- 
tempt to understand and deal with prob- 
lem children. 

Some College Students and Their Problems. 
By Luella C. Pressey, Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University Press, 1929, 97 pp. 
The best analysis of the difficulties of col- 
lege students I have ever seen. 

The Standard of Living at the Professional 
Level, 1816-17 and 1926-27. By Chase 
Going Woodhouse. Reprinted from The 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. XX XVII, 
No. 5, October, 1929, pp. 552-572. An 
interesting comparison of the cost of living 
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of two Washington families of about the 
same level living on government salaries, 
one in 1816-17 and the other in 1926-27, 

A Study of Two Groups of Denver Married 
Women Applying for Jobs. By Emily CH 
Brown, (Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, 
No. 77), Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1929, 11 pp. The motives, 
background, and training of married 
women seeking employment. 

Conditions of Work in Spin Rooms. By 
Ethel L. Best, (Bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau, No. 72), Washington, D. C: 
Government Printing Office, 1929, 41 pp. 
The effect of a change of method in the spin 
room on absence and turnover among 
women operatives, and temperature read- 
ings in 15 mills. 

W omen in 5- and ro-cent Stores and Limited. 
Price Chain Department Stores. By Maty 
Elizabeth Pidgeon, (Bulletin of the 


Women’s Bureau, No. 76), Washington, Pi 


D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1930, 
58 pp. Personal daca, hours, and earnings 
of women workers. 

Medical Facilities in the United States. 
By Allon Peebles, Washington, D. C: 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, 
1929, 19 pp. A study of the medical 
facilities now available in this country and 
their present distribution. 

The Extent of Iliness and of Physical an 
Mental Defects Prevailing in the United 
States. By Alden B. Mills, Washington, 
D. C.: Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care, 1929, 19 pp. A clear statement of 
the situation as to sickness and physical 
and mental defects in this country. 


Detinquency Argas. A Study of the Geographic 
Distribution of School Truarts, Juvenile Delia 
quents, and Adult Offenders in Chicago. By 
Clifford R. Shaw and Assistants. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. xii + 214 pp. 
$4.00. 


This volume constitutes the second in 4 
series of monographs published by the 
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Behavior Research Fund of the Institute 
for Juvenile Research in Chicago. The 
authors, who are a group of research 
sociologists on the staff of this institution, 


| undertook in this volume to present facts 


concerning the geographical distribution 
of delinquents and criminals in Chicago as 

a first step in the situational approach 1 to 
the study of delinquency. 

The materials, which include ten sepa- 
rate series of adult offenders and juvenile 
delinquents numbering approximately 
80,000 individual cases, cover a period of 
30 years. The juvenile police probation 
oficers, the Juvenile Court, the Boys’ 
Court, and the Cook county jail were the 


| sources drawn upon for the home addresses 


of the individual cases. It was not pos- 
sible to verify all the addresses, but on 
the whole they are sufficiently accurate 
and representative to furnish a reliable 


S picture of the localities in Chicago where 


behavior problems are most prevalent. 

The large number of maps upon which 
this material was plotted presents in a 
gtaphic manner facts concerning the dis- 
tribution of cases and the variations in 
delinquency rates by square mile areas, 
by zones, and by communities with differ- 
ent types of social and economic back- 
grounds. These maps and statistical 


Stables are supplemented by excerpts from 


case histories which not merely add inter- 
est to the book, but give a better under- 
standing of the types of behavior problems 
encountered in different sections of the city. 

Among the important conclusions of the 


/study are the variations in the delinquency 


tates between different areas, their tend- 
cacy to vary inversely in proportion to 
the distance from the center of the city, 
the similarity in the distribution of tru- 
ants, juvenile delinquents, and adult crimi- 
nals in the city, and the influence of differ- 
ences in community backgrounds upon the 
delinquency rates. 
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This book is a valuable addition to the 
growing number of studies dealing with 
ctime and its causation. Its emphasis 
upon the importance of the community 
situation in a study of behavior problems 
is very timely and suggests the need of 
more detailed studies of so-called areas 
of delinquency. 7 

Jesse F. Sremer. 

Tulane University. 


Rurat anp Ursan Livine Sranparps 1n 
By Wilson Gee and William Henry Stauffer. Uni- 
versity, Virginia: The Institute for Research in 
the Social Sciences, 1929. 133 pp. 


To contribute credible information on 
the living standards of a state is a task 
which many sociologists think about 
undertaking, but which few accomplish. 
The amount of detail involved swamps the 
many, and they retire from the job before 
they begin. While the few who pull 
through are themselves most alive, doubt- 
less, to the deficiencies of their product, 
yet frequently they have to listen in good 
humor to the enumeration of ‘‘serious 
flaws’’ by those who talk or write fluently 
but perform feebly. Virginia is indebted 
to Gee and Stauffer for a pioneer compara- 
tive study of small but well-considered 
samples of rural and urban families, with 
respect to household budgets. The rural 
families and the urban families selected are 
classified into three groups, which may be 
called low income, intermediate income, high 
income families. Statistical comparisons 
of many kinds are made in the study be- 
tween rural and urban families in similar 
income (more exactly expenditure) groups. 

Some attention is paid to the utilization 
of time,—working hours and leisure hours; 
occupational status of children, both chil- 
dren at home and children not living at 
home; education of parents and children. 
An exceptional statistical analysis of the 
adequacy of diets is presented for all groups 
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in both rural and urban categories. There 
is a very conservative temper displayed in 
the matter of interpretation of adequacy 
and inadequacy in the distribution of ex- 
penditures and in the consumption of 
varieties and quantities of economic goods. 
The high overconsumption of protein, cal- 
cium, phosphorous, and iron by rural 
families in each income group, is in severe 
contrast with the underconsumption by 
urban families, especially of the min- 
eral foods. 

The clues found in this study will doubt- 
less lead to other worthwhile studies. 
Refinements in method will come as a by- 
product of experience. Possibly some day 
students of standards of living will begin 
to accumulate information on whether and 
in what degree the distribution of expendi- 
tures in family living tends, in the low 
income groups (whether in rural or urban 
families), to help or hinder the child's 
rise subsequently to the next, and the 
next, income group; and similarly in the 
high income groups, to help or hinder his 
remaining in that group. In America, it 
is a boast that there is great mobility up- 
ward from status to status. How much 
does this mobility depend upon distribu- 
tion of income among the goods of living? 
Are there group limits to mobility upward, 
due to inadequacies which no one suspects? 
Gee and Stauffer seem qualified for any 
desirable next steps in studies of living 
standards in Virginia. 

C. J. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Race Popucation Prostems. By H. G. Duncan. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1929. 424 pp. 
$2.50. 


The large number of volumes appearing 
since the war on demographic subjects is 
testimony to the growing interest in a 
somewhat neglected field. In no period 
in the history of economic and social 
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science, not even in the decades after the 
publication of Malthus’ Essay (which 
prompted thirty or forty replies), has s 
much thought been expended on the com. 
plex of knotty difficulties that we ar 
accustomed to lump under the phrase, 
“the population problem.’’ The discus. 
sions of our time differ from those of ; 
century ago chiefly in greater balance of 
viewpoint and temperance of treatment, ia 
the wider horizons of perspective draw 
upon, and in the more reliable quantit: 
tive data available for use. 


Race and Population Problems m 
a worthy addition to the Longmans Socidf# ex 
Science Series, edited by Professor Grove. oc 
As a text, it makes no pretense to origef— as 
nality; though even the most maturi§ of 
reader will find here some information tht m 
is new to him. Its scope is broad, it of 
treatment on controversial questions—i pu 
which, both fortunately and unfortull of 
nately, there are still many—sane ail no 
objective. This, in itself, is refreshing wr 
Teachers of the social sciences whos sat 
courses treat of human-biological prob mi 
lems will, I believe, welcome this treatixf® des 
and find it useful either as a main text fry} as 
a short course, or as supplementary reat: 
ing material. ‘ 

Part I treats of the rise and spreaddm 
the human group (the origin, formation, 
and classification of races); Part II, with} Mm 
such biological and racial topics as her | 
ity and eugenics, the amalgamation d : 
races, the dysgenic effects on populatiot : 
of war and religion. Part III is mainy— | 
devoted to the relation of population 0 Lec 
the diffusion of culture, while Part IV conf tio: 
siders Malthusian, pre-Malthusian, a Gu 
post-Malthusian theories of populatioug Hy 
The last part, which is concerned wit} Wo 
population control, is noteworthy for ti dire 
presence of two chapters on ‘“The Modem stit 
Birth Control Movement.”’ gta 

Professor Duncan (now of the Us five 
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versity of New Hampshire) is among the 
first of text-book writers to give birth 
control space commensurate with its im- 
portance. If one is to maintain perspec- 
tive in a work of such broad scope, the 
discussion of birth control and its history 
must necessarily be brief. Nor is the 
account without some errors of fact and 
of interpretation. More important is the 
consideration that the inclusion of these 
much-needed chapters is an outstanding 
step forward. 

Some will object to the presence of too 
much anthropological material; to the 
excessive use of secondary sources; to the 
occasional use of statistics not as recent 
as they might have been; to the plethora 
of quotation and the reduction to a mini- 
mum of that incisive critical comment 
often so stimulating and provocative in the 
published work of continental, especially 
of British authors. None the less, it is 
not in the realm of human attainment to 
write a text on this subject that will 
satisfy the varying emphases of all who 
might have occasion to use it. The won- 
der is that the author has done as well 
as he has. 

Norman E. Himes. 

Simmons College and the 

Simmons School of Social Work. 


Mentat Hyorene anp Worx. By Porter R. 
Lee and Marion E. Kenworthy. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications, 


1929. 309 pp. $1.50. 


In Mental Hygiene and Social Work, Mr. 
Lee and Dr. Kenworthy present a descrip- 
tion of the work of the Bureau of Children’s 
Guidance and the Department of Mental 
Hygiene at the New York School of Social 
Work. These two departments under the 
direction of the New York School con- 
stituted together Division I of the pro- 
gram of the Commonwealth Fund for its 
five year study of methods of preventing 
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delinquency, which extended from De- 
cember 1, 1921 to June 30, 1927. 

Appendix A, in the group of extensive 
and valuable appendices, makes clear the 
organization plan of this Division of the 
Commonwealth Fund program. The New 
York School had had since 1917 a Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene which provided 
courses in social psychiatry and psycho- 
logical measurements, with a limited 
amount of field work. In 1921 the Bureau 
of Children’s Guidance was established 
under the auspices of the School, both the 
Bureau and the Mental Hygiene Depart- 
ment being financed by the Common- 
wealth Fund, with a united but two-fold 
purpose. One purpose was to discover and 
demonstrate the possibilities of correction 
of behavior disorders of children through 
study and treatment by the combined re- 
sources of doctor, psychologist, and social 
worker on the clinic staff; the other was 
to provide facilities for the training of 
social workers—psychiatric workers, vis- 
iting teachers, probation officers, and other 
case workers who have a responsibility 
toward unadjusted children. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Part I deals with ‘‘Child Guidance’’ and 
the contribution of the Clinic to that 
subject. Part II discusses ‘‘Education for 
Psychiatric Social Work.’’ Both parts are 
so full of illuminating material and very 
practical suggestions that they are worth 
reading not only once, but the student or 
parent may well give a second reading to 
Part I, especially chapters 2 and 3 which 
present the scientific basis for child guid- 
ance from the psychiatric point of view, 
and the social work teacher may well give 
a second reading to Part II, especially 
chapters 8 and g relating to field work. 

The evaluation of the results of the child 
guidance work was interestingly made on 
the basis of estimates by the staff and by 
the parents of the child in the cases of 
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sixty-one children, representing all the 
cases carried through the period of treat- 
ment in the group numbered 600 to 699, 
except ten where the parents’ appraisal 
could not be secured. The staff appraised 
33 as successful, 20 as partially successful, 
8 as failures; the parents appraised 34 as 
successful, 21 as partly successful, and 6 
as failures. The estimates of success and 
failure were somewhat differently dis- 
tributed however. For a larger group 
of cases, appraised by the staff only, 48 
per cent were regarded as successful, 31 
per cent as partly successful, and 21 per 
cent as failures. It is significant that the 
successes were more frequent in the later 
years, which suggests that child guidance 
is growing more efficient and justifies large 
faith in its possibilities. 

The evaluation of the results of social 
case work is a subject that is now chal- 
lenging the sharp attention of case workers 
themselves, and their friends and their 
critics. Toward that effort this chapter 
on ‘‘Leading Results’’ makes a real con- 
tribution in thinking. 

Near the very beginning, the book em- 
phasizes that ‘‘a large measure of credit 
for the improvement in a majority of these 
cases is due to the efforts of parents, teach- 
ers, and other related persons, conspicuous 
among them being older brothers and 
sisters, working during the period of treat- 
ment under the leadership of the Bureau. 
This point is emphasized not merely to 
give credit where credit is due, but also 
because we have deliberately raised as a 
test of success the extent of the Bureau's 
contribution to the equipment of parents, 
teachers, and others for a better under- 
standing and handling of children."’ 
Throughout the book it is clear that that 
contribution has been an outstanding one. 
“Child guidance is placing some new facts 
and some new hypotheses at the service of 
parents,’ and thus the relief it has given 
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to anxious parents is regarded as one of its 
greatest contributions. 

The Bureau of Children’s Guidance, 
under the direct administration of the 
School of Social Work gave opportunity 
for valuable experience and demonstration 
in pedagogical problems of field super. 
vision of students, for ‘‘intellectual con- 
cepts and facts learned through study alone 


may assume a quite unfamiliar guise when § 


presented as aspects of human life.” 
Readers interested in the subject of train- 
ing we would heartily refer to the book for 
concrete suggestions and thoughtful con- 
sideration of principles, both of field work 
and class curriculum. 
GeER1RUDE VAILE. 
University of North Carolina. 


Parentooop. By Ernest R. and Gladys 
Hoagland Groves. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1929. 320pp. $2.00. 


Wholesome Parenthood is the third in 
a series, the first two of which are Whole 
some Childhood and Wholesome Marriage. 
The book is just as straightforward and 
clear in its presentation as its two predeces- 
sors,—which is saying a great deal for the 
present volume. His wide circle of readers 
has come to look for a very high standard 
in anything that Professor Groves puts 
out; and his scientific work along the lines 
of his fascinating subject, family relation- 
ships, is of the highest type. The fact 
that a man who writes technical books ia 
a way that has made him known as af 
authority and as an author of ‘‘first 
sources’ can also simplify and ciarify the 
problems of the home, makes this authot 
particularly valuable at a time in our de 
velopment when civilization is making 
science its servant in the homely things as 
well as in the more formal things of life. 

Wholesome Parenthood presents us with 
a clearly stated summary of what science 
has made available for us in our daily life. 
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It next applies some of the more important 
of these principles, in such a way that even 
those unfamiliar with the scientific lingo 
can make use of them in their own prob- 
lems. Last of all, references are furnished, 
in order that the person who is not satis- 
fied to let even a gifted author do his 
thinking for him, may check up on the 
conclusions presented and see if they are 
justified in view of the current literature 
on the topic thus made accessible to him. 

The reader who has followed the 
authors thus far, will anticipate with keen 
interest the volume that is still to follow 
in this series, namely, ‘‘Wholesome Sex 
Life."’ This reviewer sincerely hopes that 
he may soon have the pleasure of reading 
this logical outgrowth of the preceding 
volumes; and has no sort of hesitancy in 
recommending this, as he has heartily 
recommended all of its predecessors, to the 
considerate attention of a thoughtful read- 
ing public. 

Frank Howarp RicHarDson. 
Black Mountain, N.C. 


Masrerinc Merropouis. By R. L. Duffus. New 

York: Harper, 1930. $3.00. 

The Regional Plan for New York and 
Its Environs has been worked out at great 
pains and the expenditure of a huge sum, 
and is now embodied in many large 
volumes. It is a mass of technical infor- 
mation about the uses of space in the 
metropolis and for a varying radius of 
nearly fifty miles. If it is to be utilized to 
help direct the growth of the region, it 
must be understood by civic and lay leaders 
and even by many of the millions of people 
involved. The aim of Mastering a Me- 
tropolis is to give in three hundred pages 
a general picture of the findings and propo- 
sals of the planning committee, to present 
the high points of the research in related 
form for public evaluation and discussion 
and eventual endorsement. To write the 
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book was a herculean task and has been 
done with more fidelity to the committee’s 
results, coupled with more clarity and 
interest in the telling, than would have 
seemed possible. 

The city appears in its pages as a phe- 
nomenon of growth. Various aspects of 
its development, especially as they relate 
to the use of space, are given in their broad 
implications. Space proves a considera- 
tion when people crowd their work places 
too densely, and the account shows the 
trends of industry, locations, and the pos- 
sibilities for the next generation. The 
streets like containers hold only so much 
when humanity is poured into them in 
numbers many times any use calculated for 
them when they were laid out. The pur- 
suits of leisure time take space, and the 
value of parks and playgrounds, as well 
as their harmony and beauty, are depend- 
ent in large measure on the degree to which 
they are a part of the pattern of city plan- 
ning, and the proportion of space devoted 
to them is based on careful standards of 
adequacy for present and future popula- 
tions. Housing is a big factor. 

The one big impression is that of plan- 
ning big, with bold faith in the possibility 
of changing and growing into an orderly 
and more comfortable way of living to- 
gether and out of a situation almost im- 
possible, almost hopeless for every subway 
rider or pedestrian. Railroads will swing 
around the compacted island; highways 
and parkways will give scope to and speed 
up the endless traffic; people will live 
nearer their work; neighborhoods will be 
planned like detailed decorative designs 
in the big sweep of a huge building; air- 
ports (‘‘eagles’ nests’’) will break up the 
massing of buildings; ‘‘metropolitan 
farms’ will provide against too thickly 
settling the outskirts of the city, according 
to the broad strokes of this picture. 
Magnificent views of a proposed water 
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gate or a terminal give visions of a city 
beautiful where height is related to sur- 
roundings and grandure supercedes sheer 
darkening height. It is a technical survey 
filled with judgment and shot through 
with imagination. It will be interesting 
to observe how far public opinion will 
catch the vision and to what extent offi- 
cials will translate the plan into actuality. 
LeRoy E. Bowman. 
National Community Center Association. 


Poverty. By Robert W. Kelso. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1929. viii+ 374 pp. $2.00. 


Our recent economic prosperity Cor is it 
effervescence) has obscured the problems 
of poverty in our midst, especially so far 
as their economic implications are con- 
cerned, which makes the appearance of 
this volume a matter of peculiar and timely 
importance. 

Mr. Kelso's treatment of his subject 
recalls the title page of an economic treatise 
of the seventeenth century which sets 
forth that “the Author imitating the rule 
of good Phisitions, First declareth the 
disease. Secondarily, sheweth the effi- 
cient cause thereof. Lastly, a remedy for 
the same.”’ 

Poverty is interpreted in the historic and 
orthodox sense of economic inadequacy. 
Its causes are neatly classified as primary 
or secondary, Overpopulation, insanity, 
mental defectiveness, natural helplessness, 
and the operations of the modern industrial 
system are assigned to the first order of 
importance; those of lesser significance 
include crime, physical handicaps, politi- 
cal and economic changes, sickness, war, 
and wasteful and exhaustive habits. The 
remedies are grouped under four headings: 
‘Public and Private Care of the Under- 
privileged,’’ outlining the various proces- 
ses in relief work; ‘Special Forms of Public 
Relief,’’ indicating the emergence of public 
constructive measures; ‘Statutory Guaran- 
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tees of Equities,’’ which are interpreted 
to mean the promotion of social justice; 
and ‘‘Basic Educational Measures,’’ grow- 
ing out of man’s increasing consciousness 
of his peril from the handiworks of his 
own creation. 

There is much to criticize in this book, 
It is unfortunate that so much of the recent 
literature bearing on the problems of 
poverty has been ignored. A glance at 
the references cited shows surprisingly 
few dates later than 1920. There is little 
appreciation of the psychiatric factors in 
human failure. Perhaps this is more to 
be commended than censured, counter- 
balancing the excessive emphasis of these 
factors by many modern social workers. 
Overpopulation is much stressed, but the 
illustrations are chiefly from the Orient, § 
and the Birth Control movement is given 
negligible consideration among the reme- 
dies. To assign a primary order to in- 
sanity and less importance to sickness as 
causes of poverty is a peculiar arrangement. 
Moreover it assumes a distinction which 
authorities in this field have ceased to 
make. Of omissions, both among the 
causes and the remedies, there are quite 
a few. 

Nevertheless, the book serves a purpose. | 
It is readable and much of its reasoning is 
sound. The emphasis upon the economic 
aspects of poverty is exceedingly neces- 
sary—at this time. Students in “‘social 
problems’’ or ‘‘social economics’’ courses 
may find it useful as a beginning text. 

James H. S. Bossarp. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


A Strate Movement Rartroap Devetopment. By 
Cecil K. Brown. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1928. xii+300pp. $5.00. 


Nature never intended North Carolina 
to be separated from Virginia. Eco- 
nomically they are one province, with 
Norfolk and Petersburg the natural gate- 
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ways for ocean borne commerce. Many 
North Carolinians, however, have never 
accepted nature’s edict in this matter. 
For nearly a century there have been at- 
tempts to thwart economic tendencies and 
to induce Carolina’s commerce to move 
through her own second-rate ports. Be- 
sides jealousy of Virginia, other factors 
have been potent in these movements, 
especially keep-the-money-at-home ideas, 
desire of local merchants to handle a profit- 
able trade, and, in the early days, the 
example of other states in aiding internal 
improvements. 

With one or a connected series of these 
attempts Dr. Brown deais. As a trained 
economist he sees, and with a commend- 
able clarity of style he pictures, the futile 
attempt of the state through railroad 
building to cause its traffic to flow east- 
west when more powerful forces were pull- 
ing in a north-south direction. He tells 
the story of a straggling, none-too-pros- 
perous people in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century ‘trying, in spite of local 
jealousy and bickering, to pull for better 
times through the new gift of transporta- 
tion science. Three state controlled rail- 
roads, totalling over 400 miles, extending 
from Beaufort on the Atlantic to the 
vicinity of Asheville, but never united into 
asystem, struggled along getting nowhere 
before theCivil War. During that conflict 
all lines focused upon Richmond. When, 
following the war, ambitious northerners 
began to think and to build in terms of 
New York to New Orleans railroads, the 
doom of the transportation ambitions of 
North Carolina’s leaders was sealed. 
Thenceforth it became simply a question 
of which one of the developing southern 
systems should swallow each of the state 
enterprises. Beaufort and Morehead City 


s survive as pathetic reminders of the 


blasted visions of patriotic and, in most 


m cases, able, well-meaning politicians. 
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The author has done an enormous 
amount of patient digging into old news- 
papers, state files, and other documents. 
If his treatment is at places dull reading, 
the fault lies in the subject matter. As 
an historical document the book is a 
splendid contribution. Onecan only hope 
that the author will some day see fit to 
write Volume II on the Cape Fear and 
Yadkin Valley Railroad experiment, in- 
cluding the recent proposal of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Morrison's commission to develop a 
state port. 

Axpert S. Keister. 

North Carolina College for Women. 


or Sociotocr. By Rudolph M. Binder. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1928. 


That this is the most comprehensive of 
the recent texts is obvious from the mere 
headings of its five parts: ““The Social 
Population;’’ *‘Social Motives;’’ *‘Social 
Processes;’’ ‘‘Social Institutions;’’ and 
“Social Aims.”’ This is clearly a large 
order. Moreover, the author has added 
materially to the pretentiousness of the 
volume by summarizing cach chapter 
under a number of so-called ‘“‘laws."’ 
These turn out to be pithy epitomes of the 
previous discussion, sometimes in the form 
of generalizations, sometimes weak and 
halting. 

The work is characterized by three 
somewhat distinctive features. There is, 
first, the emphasis on the idea of comple- 
tion. In the preface we find that “‘The 
initial principle of sociology is that the 
individual seeks completion and finds it 
only through interaction with his social 
environment.’’ This principle is elabo- 
rated in Part II where one finds a discussion 
of instincts, interests, wishes, conscious- 
ness of kind, and social motives. In gen- 
eral, the views seem sound enough though 
here, as elsewhere, there is a lack of 
cogency in the development of the argu- 
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ment. In the end it appears that the 
‘urge for completion’’ might be labeled 
more simply the ‘‘urge to activity.’’ The 
phrase seems over-vague and carries meta- 
physical suggestions which the author 
himself apparently would not hold. 

A second thread running through the 
work is the very definite eugenic interest 
permeating various chapters The author 
is logically sound in seeing that the em- 
phasis on individual differences does not 
require the adoption of Nordic enthusi- 
asms. Thirdly, there is the emphasis on 
the potency of the endocrine glands. This 
gives the work a unique quality among 
sociological treatises, but one wonders 
whether sufficient is yet known about the 
activities and interrelations of the glands 
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to warrant extensive emphasis upon 
them. 

As a whole the work is not only com. 
prehensive but its various parts are 
systematically outlined. Moreover, the 
whole is loosely tied together by the 
above-mentioned threads. Nevertheless, 
the work leaves the impression of a grand 
pot-pourri of facts and opinions interspersed 


here and there with passages of genuine 


illumination. The chief criticism of the 
work as a text is its failure to grapple, 
with sufficient cogency, with theoretical 
matters, and a certain tendency toward 
rambling treatment which makes it diff 
cult to follow the line of development. 
Frank H. Hanxins, 
Smith College. 


BOOK NOTES 


Tur Worker Group Worx. By Margaretta 
Williamson. New York: Harper, 1929. 249 pp. 
$2.50. 

This is the second study in the Job 
Analysis Series of the American Associa- 
tion of Social workers, the first being The 
Social Worker in Family, Medical and Psy- 
chiatric Social Work by Louise C. Oden- 
crantz, published about a year ago. The 
present volume analyzes positions which 
are ‘‘more commonly known as staff jobs 
in such agencies as settlements, com- 
munity centers, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, Boy Scouts 
of America, Girl Scouts, Inc., Camp Fire 
Girls, Boys’ Clubs, and playground and 
recreation systems. The interview was 
the primary source of information in gath- 
ering the data. Workers’ diaries, hand 
books, annual reports, research studies, 
and other reliable records were also util- 
ized. No general questionnaires were dis- 


tributed nor was a detailed questionnaire 
employed by the investigator, although 
general outline was used as a guide. After 
a brief statement of the meaning, origins, 
extent, and objectives of group work, the 
data are analyzed under three main cap 
tions: First, the group director, defined a 
“the staff worker (paid) who is concerned 
with the conduct of general activities for 
groups;’’ second, the specialist—'‘the staf 
worker (paid or volunteer) who is com 
cerned with the conduct of a special 
activity . . . . for groups; and thitd, 


the executive—‘‘the person engaged by tht B 


Board of Directors or other governing body 
to assume ultimate responsibility for the 
work of the agency.’’ As a vocational 
guide, this volume is- suggestive, and 
should be welcomed alike by those is 
training centers, by those ‘‘on the job," 
and by all those interested in the organize 
tion and development of group activity 


as a constructive social force. 
K. J. 
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A History or Amprican ImmicraTion, 1820-1924. 
By George M. Stephenson. Boston: Ginn, 1926. 
316 pp. 

In A History of American Immigration, Pro- 
fessor Stephenson gives full recognition to 
the historical and political aspects of 
American immigration, important aspects 
often neglected. Going back to the sev- 
eral countries from which our immigrants 
come, he treats in Part I the old world 


| environment and shows in what respects 


the immigrant is conditioned to respond to 
American life. The impulses for coloniza- 
tion as a whole he finds to be (1) the pres- 
sure of population, (2) religious zeal and 

tion, (3) economic motives, (4) 
love of adventure, (5) political ambition. 

Part II discusses the problems created by 

the presence of aliens and foreign born 
citizens, and includes chapters on the re- 
strictions and regulations thrown around 
our immigrants. The author also lays 
bare the exploitation of the newly arrived 
and the hardships that he must endure on 
account of an inefficiently organized state 
and federal system of regulation. Part III 
deals with the Oriental immigration, a 
peculiar problem for the future, which has 
distorted our whole policy. As he says, 
“the uneasiness arises from the fact that 
in the past jingoes and self-seekers have 
goaded nations into bloody combats over 
disputes less irritating than the one which 
makes for discord in relations between 
America and Japan.’’ (p. 281) 

Taken as a whole, Professor Stephenson 
has made a distinct contribution to the 
literature on immigration and has given us 
by far the best work on the historical and 
political aspects thus far produced. 

Ourpoor Recreation LecisiaTion AND Ervective- 
ness. By Andrew G. Truxal. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1929. 

One of the Columbia ‘‘Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law.’’ This 


is a summary statement of legislation 
passed in America for public outdoor recre- 
ation in the years 1915 to 1927, as well as a 
brief study of the relation between recrea- 
tion areas and juvenile delinquency in one 
of the Boroughs of New York City in the 
year 1920. The first part of the volume 
has good reference material for teachers, 
civic leaders, and public authorities, trac- 
ing the trends in attitudes toward public 
provision of outdoor recreation and the 
consequent changes in legislation. The 
effect of city planning and zoning on recre- 
ation is explained, and the powers and 
liabilities of cities in this regard are out- 
lined. It is the only short statement of its 
kind, and as such will be useful. 

Part II, devoted to the question of the 
relation between recreation facilities and 
the extent of juvenile delinquency, will not 
please the recreation workers so much. 
The value of this brief study is that it 
takes into account other factors that play 
a part in juvenile delinquency beside the 
playground. Obviously the doctrinnaire 
statements made by some recreation lead- 
ers, inferring a direct causal relation, need 
substantiating. Truxal reaches the con- 
clusion that might have been assumed to 
begin with, that the provision of recrea- 
tional opportunities is promoting the com- 
mon good and a certain amount of associa- 
tion exists between recreation areas and 
juvenile delinquency, but that the presence 
of recreation societies is not the only or the 
controlling factor in the prevention of 
delinquency. 

LeR. E. B. 


Tae Tscaniquz or Executive Controt. By Erwin 
Haskell Schell. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930 
(3d Edition). 171 pp. $2.00. 

Practica, Orrice Supervision. By Glenn L. Gar- 
diner. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1929. 295 pp. 

Anatysis oF Secretariat Dutizs aNp Traits. By 
W. W. Charters and Isadore B. Whitley. Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins, 1924. 186 pp. 
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The two volumes on office administra- 
tion come from a publishing house well- 
known for their books in this field, while 
the job analysis of the secretary comes 
from the press and publisher responsible 
for The Journal of Personnel Research. Al- 
though the first two books cover some- 
what the same ground, The Technique of 
Executive Control approaches the problem 
entirely from the point of view of the ex- 
ecutive who :s defined as one ‘‘who is 
responsible for the execution of work per- 
formed by others’’ whether he be office 
manager, district sales manager, or fore- 
man. Although the volume is admirably 
suited to the needs of the student who is 
making a scientific study of the problems of 
the executive, it is by no means highly 
technical, but will be studied with interest 
by anyone interested in ‘‘the technique of 
executive control.’’ It commends itself 
through its brevity, conciseness, its sane 
and practical point of view, and its lack of 
dogmatisms emphasized through the stim- 
ulating questions and problems to which 
attention is directed in each chapter. 

Practical Office Supervision goes a little 
farther afield There is less detail with 
reference to executive control, but phases 
such as office environment, making the 
office comfortable, etc., are discussed. 
Instead of problems and questions, inter- 
esting ‘‘bits of office history’’ and anec- 
dotes are aptly used as illustrations of 
particular points. It is not so concise, 
but its practicality, its popular style and 
readability will appeal especially to the 
man or woman who, every day, faces these 
more or less trying situations. 

As defined by the authors themselves, 
the problem to be investigated and ana- 
lyzed in Secretarial Duties and Traits was: 
“First, to determine the duties performed 
by the secretary to business men and ad- 
ministrators, second, to determine the 
qualities which are conspicuously present 
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in successful secretaries and conspicuously 
absent in unsuccessful secretaries.’’ ip 
interviews with 125 secretaries, 871 dutizs 
were collected, and checked as to frequency 
of performance by a questionnaire filled 
out by 715 secretaries. Typewriting let- 
ters, the most frequently mentioned duty, 
was mentioned by 683 secretaries. *‘A list 
of forty-seven traits conspicuously present 
in successful secretaries and conspicuously 
absent in unsuccessful secretaries was 
obtained through interviews with em- 
ployers."’ Valuable detailed analyses and 
tables of all these data are presented. The 
book is equally important to the employer 
and the secretary. 

Since office administration is quite as 
important in social agencies as in the com- 
mercial world, these three books will be 
helpful to social work executives. 


Tue Epucation or Derscrive 
OnservaTIONs AND Pracricat Suc 
oxstions. By Alice Descoeudres. Trans. by Ernest 
F.Row. New York. D.C. Heath and Company, 


1929. 313 pp. $2.00. 


A very detailed description of the ideas § 


and practices governing the newer ventures 
in the education of defective children. It 
covers the organization of classes and the 
training of teachers, the training of the 
senses, physical culture, handwork, draw- 
ing, object-lessons, speech, reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and moral training. It 
abounds with useful suggestions, and 
should prove useful to all teachers of spe 
cial classes as weil as to teachers of not 
mal children. 
F. H. H. 


WaatHercoosse—Woo! By Percy Mackaye. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1929. 185 pp. $2.50 
Illustrated. 


In Lanp, 1928-29. By § 


Jesse Leonard Rosenberger. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1929. 91 pp. $1.50. Illus 
trated. 
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Preasurs. By Ida Zeitlin. New York: 


Harper, 1929, 230 pp. $4.00. Illustrated. 

Folk tales are of interest at all times and 
to all folk, both young and old, and this 
collection of tales from the Kentucky 
mountains,—Weathergoose—Wo0!—is par- 
ticularly charming. Moreover, here is a 


| picture that is enduring. Mackaye has 
| given us a glimpse of the intimate life of 


the mountaineer—so simple, so stolid, yet 
withal so religiously emotional and so 
poetic of soul. So well has the author 
caught the spirit of these tales that one 
wonders whether he, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, made the main divisions of his 
book conform to the mystical number 
seven when he gave us Henty’s Hant, ‘‘Me 
Hisself,’’ Dark O’ the Moon, The British 
Lady, The Seven Sagamores, The Stranger 
Weathergoose—Woo! 
The collection is well-balanced. If, at 
times, there seems to be a bit of monotony, 
the situation is saved by the Alpha and 
Omega. Never was there a more hair- 
raising tale than ‘“‘Henty’s Hant’’ nor a 
more delightful one than ‘‘Weathergoose 
—Woo!”’, in both of which Granny Big 
Poll and Stokley Belcher match their wits 
and magic. The illustrations by Arvia 
Mackaye add a harmonizing note, and it is 
to be regretted that the jacket design has 
not been given greater permanence by 
being included within the pages of 
the book. 

It may seem like a far cry from the Ken- 
tucky mountains to Pennsylvania-German 
Land, yet it is not so far when one recalls 
that the Pennsylvania Germans, along 
with the Scotch-Irish, migrated down 


| through the Shenandoah Valley into 


Virginia, from whence some of them went 
on southward through the Carolinas and 
Georgia while others struck off westward 
and became a part of that ‘‘pure Anglo- 
Saxon stock’’ of the Kentucky mountains. 
Probably the most fascinating things in 
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this little book are the sixty-five illustra- 
tions bound to delight the heart of any 
Pennsylvanian who knows Lancaster, 
York, Berks, Montgomery, and other 
nearby counties. Of course, he is also 
sure to have his favorite church, or bridge, 
or farmhouse, which, if it has by any 
chance been omitted by the author, will 
make the book seem quite incomplete to 
him, This rather brief study of the folk 
life of a group about whom as yet little 
has been written, makes one hope that 
Mr. Rosenberger intends this only for a 
beginning. There are but six chapters. 
The three on Churches and Schools, Farm- 
ing, and Comparisons, are particularly in- 
teresting to the student of folk society. 

King’s Pleasure carries us back to the Old 
World—a world of mystery and enchant- 
ment with kings and knights and fair 
ladies, a world of valor yet also of war and 
bloodshed with captives and slaves, 
throughout striking for its saints and spirit 
of deep, Christian reverence which form 
the background, as it were, of this mag- 
nificent tapistry. Here is the history of 
the Slavic peoples told through their 
legends and their sagas. Here is the soul- 
cry of a people once conquerors but now 
conquered, a people still living in the 
glory that once was but has long since 
faded. All are tales of the Christian era, 
of the struggle of Serb and Bulgar, of 
Christian with Mohammedan. The dig- 
nified language of the saga is used through- 
out. The illustrations, admirably done 
by Theodore Nadejen, were ‘‘inspired by 
the old frescoes still to be found in Serbian 
monasteries.’’ This is the third volume 
in which Miss Zeitlin and Mr. Nadejen 
have collaborated, the other two being 
Skazki and Gessar Khan. 

K, J. 


Waar Is Darwinism? By Thomas H. Morgan. New 
York: Norton, 1929. xii + 78 pp. $1.00. 
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Propicat Sons or tas Evotution or Casts. By 
Montgomery Evans, II. New York: Norton, 
1929. v + 103 pp. $1.00, 


Two volumes in the New Science Series. 
Professor Morgan’s is a very solid little 
book discussing two extremely difficult 
problems. The first of these is the ques- 
tion whether the evolution of new species 
most reasonably accounted for by natural 
selection, or by mutations, or by both. 
The second is, Are we warranted in assum- 
ing the evolutionary process to be con- 
trolled by some teleological force or pur- 
pose? Admitting that natural selection 
will not accomplish all that Darwin 
claimed for it, he, nevertheless, finds that 
mutations, while furnishing the fresh 
materials for the evolutionary process, 
will not explain all that has occurred. 
Both processes are essential. In the 
second part, the author very successfully 
combats the notion that some ultimate and 
mysterious purpose formulated and en- 
forced by some ultra-mechanistic agency 
is a necessary assumption in order to ex- 
plain the origin and evolution of life. He 
advances the view that an organism is a 
self-regulating chemical machine whose 
potentialities are limited to those of the 
contained chemical components. He indi- 
cates that organisms elaborate new chem- 
ical compounds, supplying a basis for new 
organic phenomena, and that both the 
evolution of new species and the marvelous 
adaptations of all forms of life are the 
results of a “‘self-contained progressive 
elaboration of chemical compounds—a 
process no more fortuitous than the con- 
stitution of the earth."’ In other words, 
Professor Morgan has stated the evolu- 
tionary view briefly and with acumen. 

Mr. Evans, writing in a sprightly style, 
starts from the premise that democratic 
theory was founded on a logical error. 
The first premise should have been, “‘All 
men are by nature very unequal.’’ He 
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goes on to forecast the reappearance of 
aristocracy in America in the form of an 
hereditary plutocracy. He avers that the 
vast fortunes now being built up in this 
country are too large to be squandered by 
the prodigal sons who lent verity to the 
old adage, “‘three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves.’’ He points out 
that frontier democracy slowly gives way 


to the caste system of a mature society, 


Moreover, since a complex society requires 
expert guidance, and since wealth and 
leisure should imply service, he pictures 
the plutocracy of the future as making 
government their province and reducing 
it to both ascience and an art. While the 
author seems to think that he turns 
prophet only in the later pages, he has 
been one most of the time. He writes 
with imagination and manages to say 4 
number of interesting things in a book 
that can lay no claim to profundity. 
F. H. H. 


New Views or Evorution. By G.P. Conger. New 
York: Macmillan, 1929. 235 pp. $2.50. 


In this interesting little synthesis of a 
subject all too big, Dr. Conger attempts to 
treat evolutionism as a cosmic philosophy 
rather than a theory in biology. He suc 
ceeds in giving a cursory glance at the evo 
lution of matter, organisms, species, neural 
systems, and cultures It should serve 
admirably as philosophy for the layman, 
but one is puzzled to find justification for 
the title phrase “‘new views.” 

R. B. V. 


Freepom THE Mopern Wortp. Ed. by Horace 
M. Kallen. New York: Coward-McCann, 1928. 
xii + 304 pp. $2.50. 


A book on such a momentous topic by 
eleven distinguished minds is bound to 
command attention. Here is a collection 
of lectures regarding freedom from the 
following viewpoints: economics, by Wal- 
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ton H. Hamilton; religion, Catholic by 
John A. Ryan and Protestant, by F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson; law, by Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr; personal liberty, Clarence Darrow; 
speech, conscience and press, by Silas 
Bent; political liberty, Max Eastman; fine 
atts, Robert Morss Lovett; psychology, 
Joseph Jastrow; and philosophy, by John 
Dewey. In addition the editor contrib- 


M utes the opening lecture on ‘‘Why Freedom 


Is a Problem,’’ and the closing on **What 
is Real and What is Illusory in Human 
Freedom.”’ These lectures differ con- 
siderably in interest and value, though 
estimates of them will vary with view- 
point. To me, Professor Jastrow's dis- 
cussion of the heredity-environment prob- 
lem was most gratifying, though this is 
doubtless due to the egoistic satisfaction 
I felt in finding his views so congenial to 
my own. The opening lecture by Kallen 
and those by Hamilton, Chafee, and 
Dewey are very acute. That by Father 
Ryan is as interesting as any because of its 
calm decisive assertion that ‘‘a Catholic 
is not permitted to hold opinions which 
ate contrary to the teachings of the 
Church;’’ and that freedom of research 
does not extend to questions which “‘have 
moral or religious implications.’’ No 
doubt these are exactly the views of Protes- 
tant fundamentalists, but it does not seem 
logical thereafter to hold, as does Father 
Ryan, that there is no conflict between 
science and revelation. Science begins 
not perhaps by denying revelation, but 
tather by ignoring it and including all 
Matters of human interest within its 
province. However much the reviewer 
would like to comment on other essays, 
he must forbear. They must be read to 
be appreciated at their full value. 
F. H. H. 


Taz Cumacreric (Tae Crrtican Acs). By Gre- 
gorio Maranon. Trans. by K. S. Stevens. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1929. 425 pp. 
$6.50. 
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This is the translation of a Spanish work 
giving detailed attention to all phenomena 
associated with the menopause in women, 
together with a chapter on the analogous 
changes in men. It is written from the 
viewpont of endocrinology and maintains 
the thesis that decline in the vigor of the 
reproductive cells is associated with 
changes in the activities of other glands 
and thus with changes in bodily form, 
physiological function, and physical and 
mental vigor. 

F, H. H. 


Joz Patz. By Florence E. McClinchey. New York: 
Holt, 1929. (Book League Monthly, December, 
1929.) 

From her home in northern Michigan, 
Florence McClinchey has had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the Ojibway Indians at 
first hand, and for many summers has 
lived on Sugar Island, the setting of Joe 
Pete, the powerful tale of the degeneration 
of Mabel, an Indian woman, the mother 
of Joe Pete It is Joe Pete, *‘the thorough- 
bred,”’ for whom the story is named and 
who, through many obstacles, emerges 
victorious; but it is Mabel who stands 
forth as the symbol of a dying race—a 
submerged people at the mercy of tueir 
conquerers. The characters are vividly 
drawn and the story is exceedingly well 
told, but there is a little too generous wav- 
ing of the fairy godmothet’s wand in the 
last two chapters. The tragic death of 
the deaf and dumb Elizabeth, followed 
later by the deaths of the drunken and 
diseased Mabel and of little blind Frank 
remove the dominant obstacles from Joe 
Pete’s path, and the story would have been 
stronger and would have rung more true 
to life if ‘‘Lady Bountiful” in the person 
of Mrs. Simpson, and Jennie Big John, the 
sweetheart, had not been dragged in. 
Nevertheless, sociologists will find much 
of value in this simple tale of the life of 


the Indian of the Northwest. 
K. J. 
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River House. By Stark Young. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1929. 304 pp. $2.50. 


With his usual sympathy and under- 
standing, Stark Young has handled the 
conflict between father and son—between 
the Old South and the New South—in this, 
his latest novel. A Mississippi planta- 
tion, with its tradition and romance, fur- 
nishes the background and setting, with 
glimpses into New Orleans and Memphis. 
There is no question of right or wrong, 
there is no “‘taking sides,’’ there is no 
“solution of the problem,’’ and when the 
reader closes the book it is with the reali- 
zation that similar conflicts are yet to be 
enacted again and again. The plot is 
woven about personalities. The char- 
acters are well drawn, the language is 
vivid. Although one feels that John 
Dandridge could not have done otherwise, 
one’s sympathies are aroused in behalf of 
the Major, whose generation is slowly 
fighting a losing battle yet holding tena- 
ciously to the ideals and traditions of a 
passing culture. 

K. J. 


Sincerity. (A story of our time.) By John Erskine. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1929. 356 pp. $2.50. 


Isabel Beauvel, a presumably happy wife 
as well as a writer who has achieved a 
little success, starts out on a quest for 
“‘sincerity.’’ Her entire life and char- 
acter, however, are bound up in hypocri- 
sies, even to the pretext which she uses to 
leave her husband. While Isabel is in- 
duging in ‘‘affairs’’ abroad in a woefully 
crude and unsophisticated manner, Went- 
worth Beauvel and Mary, Isabel’s onetime 
intimate friend, are living together and 
masquerading as husband and wife because 
Isabel refuses to give her husband a di- 
vorce. Isabel’s return and assumed pos- 
session of her husband, Wentworth’s futile 
storming, and Mary’s quiet and unob- 
trusive withdrawal are typically Erski- 
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nesque. As usual, Erskine has drawn his 
Eve (Isabel) well but has failed in his 
portrayal of Lilith (Mary) with Adam 
(Wentworth) ponderous and stupid. 

K. J. 


Mussissipp1. By Ben Lucien Burman. New York; 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1929. 285 pp. 
$2.00. Illustrated. 


States Lilly, born a Shantytowner but 
adopted in his infancy by Captain Lilly of 
the Morning Glory, determines to be loyal 
to his own people. When he learns the 
story of his birth and adoption, States 
leaves the Captain and all that he holds 
dear, and determines to ‘‘stick it out’’ in 
Shantytown, even though he is sickened 
and disgusted with the squalor and filth 
and dishonesty of all about him. Fora 
time, he successfully resists the Captain's 
entreaties to return to him on the Morning } 
Glory and cherishes his attempted hatred 
of his foster father, but reconciliation is 
finally accomplished by the flooding Mis 
sissippi. The story develops about this 
conflict of loyalties and is of especial in- 
terest to the student of folk sociology. 
The kindly old judge conducting his court, 
a picture not soon forgotten, is of itself 
sufficient recommendation for the book. 

K, J. 


Backwater. By T. S. Stribling. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1930. 308 pp. 
$2.50. 


As in Teeftallow and Bright Metal, Strib- 
ling has again given us a picture of the 
Tennessee hills, but the story carries us 
back to the former rather than to the latter 
novel. Perhaps this is because here, as 
in Teeftallow, the central figure is that ofa 
native in his native hills, while in Bright 
Metal the theme is woven about the New 
York girl brought as a bride to these same 
Tennessee hills. The rising Mississippi, 
which undermines the levees protecting 
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the town of Ringermann from its inun- 
dating waters, and the backwater which 
overflows the outlying plantations, break 
down the barriers between town and city, 
between afistocracy and common folk, 
between the socially elect and the social 
outcast. The most picturesque and inter- 
esting, as well as the most forceful and, 
one might even say, admirable, character 
in the book is that of old Bill Jack Mur- 
dock, the local bootlegger, owner of a 
large plantation, and member in good 
standing in the Hard Shell Baptist Church. 
The love story is woven about his son, Jim, 
college bred but a social outcast, and Mary 
Sue Meredith, lovely daughter of the 
aristocratic Winchell Meredith. The 
book is quite up to the standard of Bright 
Metal, but scarcely as satisfying as 
Teeftallow. 
K. J. 


Rep Bean Row. By R. Emmet Kennedy. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1929. 297 pp. $2.50. 


This series of events was possibly in- 
tended as a study in race conflict. The 
scene is laid in the Negro quarters of a 
Louisiana town, and the plot—what there 
is of it—centers about Gramma Veenia, 
an interesting and delightful figure. In 
connection with Gramma Veenia the plot 
is carried forward through “*black’’ Nebo 
and his ‘‘bright yalluh-skin’’ wife, Lucy, 
Lucy’s ‘‘li’l no-nation girl-chile’’ Azena, 
and the insurance collector; and, after 
Nebo’s mysterious disappearance followed 
by Lucy’s departure, the frail thread is 
taken up and woven about Mr. Lonzo, 
who turns up suddenly in the Row as a 
tramp, but who is discovered to be one 
of Gramma Veenia’s ‘‘white folks.’ 
Gramma Veenia’s efforts to befriend the 
white man eventually bring misfortune 
upon them both. However, it is Gramma 
Veenia’s devotion to her folks, both white 
and black, her unquestioning faith in God, 
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and her undaunted spirit, that strike the 
major chords throughout the story, rather 
than any of the incidents in the more com- 
monplace plot. 


Tue Pzorte or TH1s Town. By Ethel Hueston. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1929. 320 pp. 


Kay McAllister, wholly out of sym- 
pathy with formal religion, is the wife of 
Bruce McAllister, Episcopal rector of Mars 
Hill. Kathleen, their daughter, has been 
trained by her mother to be her father’s 
mainstay in hisworkin the church. After 
twenty years of married life, Kay McAIl- 
lister, believing that the ever-widening 
gulf Between her husband and her daugh- 
ter and herself, can never be bridged, de- 
cides to withdraw from the family and 
live her own life, but in the same town. 
Of course, she is ostracized and finds it 
difficult to make aliving. Reconciliation, 
or probably what might better be termed 
a truce, is effected between Kay and Bruce 
when Kathleen decides to become an 
aviatrix, and Kay returns with Bruce to 
theirhome. There is nothing particularly 
new in the theme, and one wonders 
whether any woman, married to a minister 
in a comparatively small, conservative 
community, would really think she could 
‘*make a go of it’’ if she were to withdraw 
from her husband’s fireside and set up a 
separate establishment in the same town. 

Buds 


Tue Eartn ror Sam. By W. Maxwell Reed. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 390 pp. $3.50. 


The material in this book is based upon 
a series of letters which Mr. Reed wrote to 
his nephrew, Samuel McCobb Reed, who 
was always asking his uncle to tell him 
about “‘the formation of rivers, mountains, 
and clouds and about the earth and stars."’ 
We are told that the volume is intended 
for children from ten to sixteen years of 
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age. This may be true, but, unfortu- 
nately, the early chapters are so simple 
that even a six or eight year old might 
comprehend them; while some of the later 
chapters, where much technical termi- 
nology is used, are better suited to the 
adult mind than to that of the child. It 
is true that Sam grew up during the process 
of the letter writing but, as our children 
read nowadays and as we want them to 
read, it could hardly be expected that one 
of them would spend four to six years with 
this one volume. The Earth for Sam, how- 
ever, contains much of interest and value, 
and will doubtless be received cordially 
by many youthful readers. The book is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. 
Children will enjoy especially the line 
drawings by Kar! Mosely. 
Ki j. 
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Tuere Is ANorner Heaven. By Robert Nathan, 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 191 pp. 


A professor of Semitic Languages, 4 
young man, and a baptized Jew cross the 
Jordan together and enter into Heavea, 
Their experiences and their unsatisfyi 
life there, together with their departure, 
form the basis for this tale which em- 
bodies both pathos and humor. One puts 
down the book with the feeling that after 
all Heaven is how and when and where we 
make it. The book has a multitude of 
*human”’ touches chief of which is the 
little girl, whom pneumonia had taken 
before she was five and who would, there- 
fore, ‘‘only be four-going-on-five forever 
and ever.” 


K. J. 
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Assempty Proorams. By M. Channing Wagner. 


New York: Barnes, 1930. 142 pp. $1.00. (Ex- 
tra Curricular Library.) 


Lason (Revised and reset.) By Gordon 


S. Watkins. New York: Crowell, 1929. 726 pp. 
$3.50. 

How We Bscome Morar. (A comment on public 
education.) By Oscar F. Weber. Boston: Rich- 


ard G. Badger, 1930. 234 pp. 
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Tax Psycnorocy or rue Sprrir. By Robert F. 


Wheeler. Boston: Richard G. Badger, rg29. 
250 pp. 


A Ssorr History or Cainese Crvmization. By 


Richard Wilhelm. Tr. by Joan Joshua. New 
York: Viking Press, 1929. 284 pp. $4.00. 
Illustrated. 


A Hisrory or Women’s Epucation 1n tHe Unrrep 


States. By Thomas Woody. New York and 
Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1929. 2 vols., 608 
+ 646 pp. $10.00. 


Srupent Pusuications. By George C. Wells and Dap Towns anp Livinc Men. By C. Leonard 


Wayde H. McCalister. New York: Barnes, 1930. 
180 pp. $1.00. (Extra Curricular Library.) 


Woolley. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1929. 259pp. $2.00. Illustrated. 


WHO'S WHO AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS (Continued from page 585) 


Research in Social Science in the University of North Carolina; 
Pp. L. L. Bernard, Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the Graduate 
Department of Sociology and Social Work in Washington Uni- 


an versity; Clifton J. Bradley, Assistant in Marketing in the College of 
cau for Agriculture in the University of Kentucky; C. J. Galpin, Director 
Street, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the U. S. Department 
cement of Agriculture; Norman E. Himes, Professor in Simmons College and 

the Simmons School of Social Work; Gertrude Vaile of the University 
7 of North Carolina; Frank Howard Richardson, specialist in Child 

Guidance; James H. S. Bossard, Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
ted by versity of Pennsylvania; Albert S. Keister, Professor in the Depart- 
, Dana ment of Economics and Sociology in the North Carolina College for 


192). Women; Frank H. Hankins, Professor of Sociology in Smith College; 
H. G. Duncan, Professor of Sociology in the University of New 
Hampshire; Rupert B. Vance, Research Associate in the Institute 
for Research in Social Science in the University of North Carolina. 
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THE INCREASING USE OF THE TELEPHONE REQUIRES THE EXPENDITURE OF HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
ANNUALLY FOR EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


It keeps faith with your needs 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


You have found a constantly growing use for the 
telephone. You have learned its value in business. 
You have found it helpful in keeping contact with 


family and friends. Its increasing use has given | 


the telephone its humanly important place in 
modern life and requires the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions annually for extensions and 
improvements. 

In 1929 the Bell System’s additions, better- 
ments and replacements, with new manufactur- 
ing facilities, meant an expenditure of 633 million 
dollars. During 1930 this total will be more than 
700 millions. 

Definite improvements in your service result 
from a program of this size and’kind. They start 
with the average time required to put in 
your telephone—which in five years has 

cut nearly in half. They range 


through the other branches of your service, even 
to calls for distant points—so that all but a very 
few of them are now completed while you remain 
at the telephone. 

In order to give the most effective, as well as 
the most economical service, the operation of the 
Bell System is carried on by 24 Associated Com- 
panies, each attuned to the part of the country 
it serves. 

The Bell Laboratories are constantly engaged in 
telephone research. The Western Electric Com- 
pany is manufacturing the precision equipment 
needed by the System. The staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is developing 
better methods for the use of the operating com- 
panies. It is the aim of the Bell System 
continually to furnish a better telephone 
service for the nation. 
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“Not a manufactured product, not a_ collection 
of theories—It 


PREPARATION OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
“PAPERS 


By 
SAM F. TRELEASE 


and 
EMMA SAREPTA YULE > 


A Manual for the use of those wan write on scientific or technical 
subjects. 


Second Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


SUGGESTIONS ON SUBJECT MATTER AND ARRANGEMENT 

THE Correct USE OF TENSES 

PREPARATION OF TYPEWRITTEN COPY 

CORRECTIONS AND ALTERATIONS ON MANUSCRIPT—WHAT TO 
AVOID 

INDICATING TYPE TO BE USED 

CAPITALIZATION. AND ITALICIZATION 

ABBREVIATIONS—CORRECT AND INCORRECT 

TABLES, FOOTNOTES, ETC. | 

PREPARING TABLE OF CONTENTS AND INDEX 

READING AND CORRECTING PROOF 


Everything in short to answer the various maddening questions 
which arise whenever thoughts go on paper with a view of 
publication. 


$1.50 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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New BORZOI Books: 
TOWARDS A NEW EDUCATION 


A Record and Synthesis of the Discussions on the New Psychology and the Curriculum at the 
Fifth World Conference of the New Education Fellowship held at Elsinore, Denmark, in 


August, 1929. 
Edited for the N. E. F. by 


WILLIAM BOYD of Glasgow University 


More than a verbatim report of the great Elsinore Conference, this book 
is a carefully edited digest of all the significant points in the three hundred and 
fifty addresses on the program, with the repetitions and overlappings elimi- 
nated. Bringing into interpretative unity the views and opinions of a represent- 
ative body of “‘new"’ educators from all over the world, it makes possible a 
me ed understanding of the changes taking place everywhere in the sphere of 
education. 


Cloth xvii + 498 pages $3. so 


THE HUMAN MIND (Text Edition) 


By KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D. 


In this epoch-making volume a brilliant professional makes available for 
the student the fascinating new insight into human mind, character and behav- 
ior that modern psychiatry is bringing on the scene. So significant are Dr. 


' Menninger’s analyses of the various types of character that he has, in effect, 


produced a handbook of the entire range of the human personality. The book 
will be invaluable to all teachers and students of psychology. Teachers of 
classes in abnormal psychology will find The Human Mind readily adaptable to 
their needs for a text that is comprehensive and up to date. 


Cloth 8v0 xiv + 448 + xii pages $3.50 


500 CRIMINAL CAREERS (Text Edition) 


By SHELDON GLUECK and ELEANOR T. GLUECK 


This study, representing the painstaking research of several years, is the 
first thorough attempt to trace the careers of a large group of criminals after 
release from a penal or correctional institution. Each of the 510 inmates of 
the Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord who left that institution during the 
years 1921-1922 has been carefully studied with a view to ascertaining what 
hereditary and environmental factors are of most consequence in criminality. 
The careers of these men before sentence to the Reformatory, during incarcera- 
tion, on parole, and for five years after release present material of absorbing 
human interest and of unexampled importance in the field of penology. The 
book is indispensable to every student of criminology and juvenile delinquency, 


Cloth xxviit + 365 + xvi pages $3.75 


Alfred A. Knopf saryorx 730 Fifth Avenue 


BORZOI 


BOOKS 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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A Significant Study in Education 
and Sociology 


The Community Use 
of Schools 
By 
ELEANOR T. GLUECK 
Harvard University 
Foreword by 
HENRY W. HOLMES 


The first analytical, historical, and 
statistical study of the school as 
an instrument for the organiza- 
tion of neighborhood life. 


Cloth 5§28 264 pages 
Index Bibliography 


Price $3.00 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Baltimore, U.S. A. 


$ Dollar Books 


Modern Radio Explained 


A Popular Guide 
to Radio 


By 
B. FRANCIS DASHIELL 
U. S. Weather Bureau 
The latest and most up-to-date 
book on the subject. 
Explains the principles of modern 
radio. 
Discusses apparatus and equip- 
ment. Also weather effects. 


101 diagrams, 8 plates 
$3.50 


Tue Wuuiams & Wirxins Company 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


NFORMATION, entertainmenj 
and utility are combined in thege 
authoritative books, offered at a price 
which has an inverse relation to their 
solid worth. 


Natural History: 


OAnimal Autobiographies. Edward 
Huntington Williams. (Reliable obserys. 
tions of the crow, jackrabbit, woodchuck 
end flyiag-squirrel, in story form). 

OThe Beaver: Its Works and Its Ways, 


Edward Royal Warren. Profusely illu. 
trated. 


ONature Narratives. Austir H. Clark. 
Fifty short stories of curious living things. 


OAnimal Life in the Carlsbad Cavern§ 
Vernon Bailey. Many illustrations. Color 


map. 


Engineering Applied Science: 


O)Research Narratives. Compiled by 
Alfred Flinn. Three volumes. Fifty storie 
in each of the achievements and applications 
of science, chiefly physical and engineering. 
Each volume is $1.00. 


Sociology: 

OBirth Control: Facts and ReEspons- 
BILITIES. A symposium edited by Adoll 
Meyer. The subject from many points 
view. 

OMan and His Affairs. Walter ¥. 
Polakov. An engineer looks at a social 
maladjustment. 


Home Economics: 


OHygienic Fundamentals of Food Hané 
ling. Charles Thom and A. C. Hunter 
Many illustrations. 


Check volumes desired 
and use this to order 


COMPANY, Baltimore, U. S. 4 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) - 
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Detailed announcements of any of these books will be sent 
you upon request 


GERMANY’S WOMEN GO FORWARD 
By WiLey PUCKETT 


The story of the struggle of the “‘submerged 
half’—a cultural phenomenon that should 
interest everyone who wishes to keep 
abreast of developments in the fields of 
sociology, education, politics and literature. 


Price $4.50 


VICTORIAN WORKING WOMEN 
By WANDA FRAIKEN NEFF 
AN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY STUDY OF 
WOMEN IN BRITISH INDUSTKIES 
AND PROFESSIONS 
“ . . . one of the best documented his- 
torical studies [have everread . . . . of 
the highest value to anyone interested in 
the social history of women.” Leonard 
Woolf in the ‘Nation’—(London). $3.50 


THE BUNKHOUSE MAN 
By Epmunp W. BRADWIN 
A STUDY OF WORK AND PLAY IN THE 
CAMPS OF CANADA, 1903-1914 
The story of frontier construction work; the 
assembling of workers of various nationali- 


ties and creeds; their housing; the direction 


of their labor; the evils of the system. 


Price $5.00 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN DEWEY 
Edited by Mitton Hatsey Tuomas and 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


A complete list of all of Dewey’s writings 
and of all that has been written about him. 
Reviews of his books and translations 
are also included. The arrangement is 
chronological. Price $3.00 


SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOGY IN 
GERMANY 
By THeoporE ABEL 

ACRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 

TO ESTABLISH SOCIOLOGY AS AN 

INDEPENDENT SCIENCE 

An interpretation of the significance of the 
new interest in sociology in the German 
Universities and among German scientists 
under the leadership of Simmel, Vierkrandt 
von Weise and Weber. Price $3.00 


ME ATTEMPTS 


FRANCE A NATION OF PATRIOTS 
By Cartton J. H. Hayes 
An analysis of French text-books; a direc- 
tory of teacher-organizations; a unique 
guide to French newspapers and periodicals. 
The réle of the French State, French 
schools, the Army, the Press, the Radio, 
the Church and the various patriotic Organ- 
ization in the business of patriotism is 
lucidly and vividly shown. Price $4.50 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN JAPAN 
By HARADA 


The latest information in regard to all 
phases of the Japanese labor problem. 
Harada traces the rise of a labor movement 
that wavers between the conservative pro- 
gram of the A. F. of L. and the more radical 
program of the Russians. Price $4.50 


CAPITAL AND LABOR UNDER 
FASCISM 
By CARMEN HAIDER 
A thorough, first-hand study. Miss Haider 
has interviewed the Fascist leaders, has 
talked with and investigated the claims of 
the Anti-Fascists who are resident outside 
of Italy, and has presented an impartial view 
of facts and conditionsastheyare. $4.50 


THE OLD TIME COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 

By Greorce Pavut Scumipt 
Here is presented a type of great influence 
in the history of American Culture. 
Table of Contents: The Scene of Action; 
The Office; The Educator; The Bearer of 
the Old Tradition; Some Prophets «i New 
Ideals; The Patriot; The Religious Leader; 
Conclusions; Sources used; Tadex. $4.00 


OUTDOOR RECREATION LEGISLA- 
TION AND ITS EFFECTIVENESS 


By ANDREW G. TRUXAL 


A summary of American legislation for 
public outdoor recreation, 1915-1927, to- 
gether with a study of the association be- 
tween recreation areas and juvenile delin- 
quency in Manhattan, 1920. Price $3.50 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER QUARTER 


Term A Term B 
June 16—July 23 ‘July 24-August 30 


Plan for your summer vacation now. 
Six weeks spent at The New York 
School of Social Work in grad- 
uate study will mean contacts 
with workers in other fields, 
with leaders in all fields 
and the stimulus which 
comes with such con- 
tacts. This is a 
need felt by every 
social worker at 
certain times. 


Write 
Tue ReoistRaR 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


A Medical Man Looks At Gol 


Mental Handicaps 
in Golf 


by 
THEO. B. HYSLOP, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Forewords by 
ROLF CREASY 
and 
JOHN HENRY TAYLOR 
Five times British Open Golf Champion 


A small volume of wisdom and advice 
on certain seldom discussed phases of 
the ancient royal game of golf. 


Entertaining—I nstructive 
Green Silk 4h x 64 112 pages 


Price $1.50 
Tue & WILKIns ComPANyY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


Social Forces in Social 
Work 


The trained social worker regards the individual, 
family and community he serves as centers of 
convergence of racial, religious, economic and 
other social forces which hark back to the past 
and must be utilized to fashion the future. This 
view is especially important if the worker's field 
lies in such a highly distinctive group as the Jews. 


College graduates should examine carefully 
the advantages, both tangible and in- 
tangible, of 
Jewish Social Work as a Profession 
for especially qualified candidates. 


For full information write to 


67-71 W. 47th St., New York 


The Pennsylvania School of | 


Social and Health Work 
Gradnate Training 


For Social Case Work, Community Work, Public 
Health Nursing and Social Research 


Carefully correlated study and practice, under skilk 
ful supervision, with special consideration of needs 
of individual students. 

Soctat Service 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presents a complete introduction 
to lore of the heavens in text and 
illustrations. With more than 
cloud and fog scapes. 


$4.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology 


At Golf 
e S e 
aps WE Principles of Sociology i 
ps 
| By FREDERICK E. LUMLEY i 
Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University 
562 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 ~ 
: SANE and orderly presentation of the chief concepts of modern w% 
Sociology designed primarily for beginners. 
» oad : The book aims to help the reader to understand the social system 4 
wis in which he finds himself and to make proper use of it. 5 
hases of 
# The Survey says: ‘‘For the lay student it is perhaps x 
: the most easily understood, certainly it is the least over- xy 
. 4 -whelming for the beginners in the field.”’ 4 
ages x 
: Send for a copy on approval e 
% 
urany McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
% 
ool NEGRO PEASANT TURNS CITYWARD 
wk, Public By 
n 
re The aim of this book is to summarize the results of authoritative writers on the 
; effects of Negro migration, particularly the numerous surveys which have been con- 
ducted in northern cities during the past several years. Its unusual method of pre- 
sentation splendidly adapts it for use in courses on race relations, and its elaborately 
classified bibliography makes it an indispensable tool for those engaged in research on 
| special problems connected with the Negro. The book deals with such economic 
JDS | topics as the occupations, wages, and hours of labor of Negro men and women, and 
. the success of the Negro in northern industry; and with such important social con- 
sequences as criminology, health, education and general race relations. 
luction 
and 


*ETentative price, $4.25. 


sofColumbia University Press 


Ready Shortly. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Already published 7 


Income and Wages 
in the South 


By Ciarence Heer 
This is a brief study, based on authentic 
sources, of the level of wages and in- 
come in the important industries and 
ofessons in the South. The author 
ds that the scale is lower than in the 
rest of the country and attributes this 
fact to the depressed status of agri- 
culture in the South. $1.00. 


Some Southern Cotton Mill 
Workers and their Villages 


By JenninGs J. Rayne 

Five hundred families in the four types 
of mill villages found in Gaston County 
have been studied for information about 
living conditions, wages, hours, rela- 
tions with mill, mobility, size and 
source of families, etc. The study was 
made before the recent labor troubles 
and gives therefore a picture of mill 
village life under ‘‘normal’’ condi- 
tions. $2.50. 


Human Factors in 
Cotton Culture 


By Rupert B. Vance 

This profound study is ee, proof of 
Mr. Heer’s explanation of low income 
level in the South—for it shows both 
by analysis and by case history the lot 
of the man who produces cotton, 
largely the cause of the agricultural 
condition of the South. $3.00. 


Juvenile Courts in 
the United States 


By H. H. Lou 

The theory and practice of juvenile 
courts, with some brief statement of 
their background in the United States, 
are studied in this book. The author 
says no more remarkable development 
in jurisprudence has taken place in the 
last 25 years than in the rise and prog- 
ress of the juvenile court. $3.00. 


Social Work and the . 
Training of Social Workers 


By Sypnor H. Waker 

Dr. Neva Deardorff says of this analysis 
of social work and the onnel en- 
gaged in it: ‘Probably few people in 
this country have had opportunities 
similar to those of the author for learn- 
ing how and about what social workers 
thick, ...., Fem 
could have done better in the selection 
of the phases to be brought together 
for discussion.’’ $2.00. 


Public Poor Relief 
in North Carolina 


By Roy M. Brown 

Although this study treats of North 
Carolina, it has much to say to any 
state which is working towards greater 
efficiency and economy in the adminis- 
tration of relief. In this state 65 
counties last year had tied up in prop- 
erty and maintenance nearly $3,000,- 
ooo—for the care of only 1600 persons! 
And in Vance County in this state an 
experiment is being made which looks 
toward solution of such waste and in- 
efficiency. $2.00. 


Welfare Work in 

Mill Villages 

By Harriet L. HerrinG 

A first-hand study of more than 300 
mills in North Carolina with respect to 
extra-mil] activities—recreation, com- 
munity enterprises, housing, etc. $5.00. 


William Gregg 
Factory Master of the Old South 


By Broapus 


- The biography of the man who, more 


than any other individual, is respon- 
sible for the rise of the textile industry 
inthe South. He started his own mill 
years before the Civil War, and many 
of his views arid practices were pro- 
phetic of che textile organization of 
the South today. $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH} 
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Homicide in South Carolina 


By H. C. Brearrey 

Based on data gathered from approxi- 
mately 155,000 death certificates in the 
files of the South Carolina Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, from 1920-26. The 
author discusses such questions as 
homicide and the seasons, homicide and 
law enforcement, the relationship be- 
tween homicide and other factors such 
as illiteracy, population, race, etc. 


A History of the Textile 
Industry in the South 


By Harriet L. Herrinc 

From the beginning of the industry in 
the early me period, when it 
was a household industry, through the 
1840's, when the mill became the ad- 
junct of the household weaver, through 
the 70’s and 80's, when the home 
worker was entirely replaced by the 
factory system. The second part of the 
study deals with phases of the modern 
textile industry. 


A Social History 
of the Sea Islands 


(With special reference to 

Saint Helena Island) 

By Guion Grirris JOHNSON 

The study begins with the early strug- 

gle of the French, — and English 
or possession, with the various types 

of early settlers. The staple crops, the 

laborers and the land, sea-island cotton 

culture, plantation management, the 
lanters, the slave community, the 
ivil War and its aftermath are some of 

the topics discussed. 


Folk Culture on Saint 
Helena Island 


By Guy B. Jounson 

This study includes a detailed discus- 
sion of spirituals, Gullah dialect, cus- 
toms, folklore, etc., of the Negroes on 
this island off the coast of South 
Carolina. 


For Autumn Publication 


The State Highway System 
of North Carolina 


Its Evolution and Present Status 


By Cecit Kennet Brown 

An analysis of the development of 
highways in this state, including an 
investigation of the extent and nature of 
the road system and its relationship to 
the railroads as a means of transporta- 
tion; the types of roads built; the ad- 
ministrative unit of control; methods of 
finance; methods of construction and 
maintenance. 


The Relative Importance of 
The Cotton Textile Industry 


By Craupius T. MurcHison 

The author discusses the high degree 
of non-conformity to general business 
fluctuations; the southward movement 
of the industry as a factor in this non- 
conformity; the supply of raw cotton, 
likewise as a factor; the manufacturing 
organization of the industry and its 
responses to raw cotton fluctuation; 
the changing character of consumer 
demand and retail practice; the market- 
ing organization and the industry's 
responses to styles and merchandising 
changes. 


The After-Prison Life 
of Released Prisoners 


By Paut J. 
This book is based upon a statistical 
study of data secured from the records 
of the Central Prison in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, reports of the clerks of supe- 
rior courts, country superintendents of 
ublic welfare, etc., with additional 
information secured from the ex-prison- 
ers themselves. Date from records of 
397 prisoners were secured, and com- 
plete histories from 222 of these. The 
study is so far limited to white of- 
fenders. 


CAROLINA PRESS 
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The Child’s 


NDER this title Doctor Paut Porznos 

sets forth, for the first time, a truly 

encyclopedic summary of the known facts of 
human heredity. 

The ability of Doctor Popenoe to present 
what he has to say in lucid English of distinct 
literary quality is well-known. 

The Child's Heredity is a readable book; 
non-technical in the sense that it may be read 
easily by those not familiar with the terminol- 
ogy of genetics; but quite decidedly not a 
book which has been “‘written down”’ as to an 
audience of children. 

All phases of heredity are discussed: the 


CLOTH, 6 x 9, 316 PAGES 
27 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$2.00 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Heredity 


relation to ancestors, to brothers and sisters; 
hereditary factors appearing in the skin, hair, 
teeth, ears, blood, etc,; errors of development; 
disease potentiality; intelligence; levels of 
intellect; relation of body and mind; mental 
diseases; inheritance and artistic ability; 
inheritance and sex; origin of new traits; 
inheritance and education. 

Many illustrations, a selected bibliography 
and an excellent index enhance the value. 


“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED" 


Order it. If it falls short of expectation re- 
turn (within five days) for full credit. 


The Child’s Heredity 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 


BALTIMORE, U.S. A. 


Back Volumes of Social Forces . 
$1.00 


Storage always is a problem. We have more 
copies of certain volumes of SOCIAL FORCES 


than we can keep. The excess must be de- 


stroyed. Meantime however, 
Volumes III, IV, V and VI are offered at 


$1.00 each © 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific 30oks and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U, S. A. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


By ERNEST R, GROVES 
University of North Carolina, 
and PHYLLIS BLANCHARD 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 


Discusses the origin and development of 
mental hygiene, its psychiatric and psychological 
backgrounds, the problems of mental disease and 
delinquency, the ameliorative influence of 
mental hygiene on childhood, adolescence, 
marriage, schooling, business, recreation, reli- 
gion, literature, social work, and public opinion. 
The broad scope of mental hygiene is presented 
ina final chapter. An excellent text for courses 


in Mental Hygiene. $4.00 
Students’ Edition $3.25 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk University 


The volume is without doubt the most important 
study of the Negroever made. Special sections 
are devoted to factual analyses of the Negro’s 
status in industry, agriculture, health, housing, 
education, recreation, law observance, citizen- 
ship, and race relations. The second part of the 
book contains lectures by leading students of the 
Negro and an exhaustive bibliography. The 
best text on the Negro available. $4.00 

Students’ Edition $3.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 
By HOWARD W. ODUM and KATHARINE 
JOCHER 


University of North Carolina 


“This is a very timely volume. The social 
sciences are just beginning to find themselves as 
sciences, as evidenced by the really extraordinary 
activity manifested in social research. This 
volume has given a much needed integration of 
approaches, methods, and procedures.” Wit- 
LIAM F. OGBuRN, University of Chicago. $4.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 
New York 


One Park Avenue 


AMERICAN CHARITIES 
AND SOCIAL WORK 


By Amos G. WARNER, Stuart A. 
QuEEN (University of Kansas), and 
Ernest B. Harper (Kalamazoo Col- 
lege). 


Between the “charities” of 1894 (when 
Warner’s great werk first appeared) and 
the “social work” of the present are 
many striking differences. In this com- 
plete revision much of Warner has been 
retained, but two-thirds of the entire 
text is new. $3.75 


SOCIAL CONTROL OF THE 
MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


By STANLEY P. Davres, Ph.D., State 
Charities Aid Association. 


Dr. William A. White says: “This is 
altogether an invaluable summing up of 
the feebleminded situation. . . . It is 
a book that no one interested in the 
subject can afford to be without.” 

With illustrations. $3.00 


AMERICAN CITY GOVERN- 
MENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


By Austin F. Macponatp, University 
of Pennsylvania. Author of “Federal 
Aid.” 

This textbook is unique in presenting a 

complete picture of present-day munici- 

pal problems as well as the history of 


municipal growth in a single volume. 
$3.75 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


By Gorpon S. WarKINs, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of 
California. 

After having been reprinted seven times 

since 1922, this book has undergone 

complete and, drastic revision by the 
author, to meet the new set-up of 
industry. Revised and Reset. $3.50 - 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Ave. New York 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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— 


THE EUGENICS REVIEW 


(Now Enlarged and Improved) 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY 
OF HUMAN BIOLOGY 


Some of the Contributors— 


LEONARD DARWIN 
Str BERNARD MALLET 
Cyrit Burt 

Dean INGE 


Published at the end of January, April, July, and October. 
$0.75 a number, $3.00 a year. (Free to Fellows and Members of the Eugenics 


JULIAN HUXLEY 

F. A. E. CREw 

B. MALINOWSKI 
ARTHUR KEITH 


The Galton Society, Eugenics Society of the United States.) 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
St. Martin’s Street 


EUGENICS SOCIETY 
20 Grosvenor Gardens 
London, S.W.1, England 


Society: Special Terms to Members and Fellows of the Eugenics Research Association, 


London, W.C.2, England 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


‘*The Most Illuminating Journal in Social Science.’’ 


It should be at the elbow of 
every social scientist.—P. A. 
Sorokin. 

With this new venture a 


My deep appreciation for 
the work you are doing. It 
is invaluable to us here.— 
Louis S. C. Smythe, Nan- 
king, China. 


Of immense value to me in 
my teaching of Sociology.— 
P. Merville Larson. 


new era in social science 
has begun.—Susan M. Kings- 
bury. 


Only $6 a year ($6.50 outside the U. S.) brings to you 15,000 abstracts from 3,000 
journals in 26 languages from al! parts of the world. 


611 FAYERWEATHER HALL . COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


A Completely Revised Edition 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 


BY 
Epwarp Atswortu Ross, Px.D. 
of the University of Wisconsin 


In this new edition of Principles of Socioiogy to be published this sum- 
mer, Professor Ross presents actual sociological problems and condi- 
tions as they have appeared from 1920 to the present day. A realistic 
picture of modern society is given in eleven chapters devoted to differ- 
ent varieties of competition and group conflicts. Among the impoi- 
tant new chapters are: Population Pressure; Folk Sculpture; Culture; 
Age Conflict; Sectarian Conflict; Race Conflict; Town-Country Conflict ; 
Infra-class Conflict; Industrial Conflict; Conflict of Learned and Igno- 
rant; Social Mobility; and Revolution. This introductory text is in 
The Century Social Science Series, of which Professor Ross is editor. 


253 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY CO. 2126 Prairie Avenue 


New York ' Chicago 


WA 


: EDWARD HUNTINGTON WILLIAMS, 
Amusement M.D., of Los Angeles has had a 


Human Inter est long and varied experience as ‘‘ex- 
Information pert witness,” appearing on the 


_ stand in some of the most famous 
— All in One criminal cases the country has 
| known in recent years. 
He records his experiences and observations in the newly published 


THE DOCTOR IN COURT 


It reads like a novel. The style is conversational and anecdotal. But 
it gives sidelights on court procedure and practice from the viewpoint 
of the medical witness which are invaluable to the physician who is 
liable to unexpected subpoena, and the ordeal of cross-examination. 
Interwoven are stories from the court-room concerning such cases as 

that of 

HICKMAN BLUEBEARD WATSON MARIE OBENCHAIN 

AsA KEYES ‘THE HAMMER MuRDEREsS Mrs. WING Foo 


Art Boards 300 pages. $3.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals — BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 
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mei SOCIAL FORCES 


Announcing A New Text for Courses in Social Psychology 


Social Psychology Interpreted 


By Jesse William Sprowls 
University of Maryland 


A new and fresh study, approaching the subject from a new point of 
view. Devoted to the problems of social psychology. Presents leading 
views. Points the way for further thought and study. Essentially a 
stimulating introduction. A text for introductory courses. 


Cloth, gold stamped. 6% 9. 268 pages. Bibliography. Indexed. 
Price $4.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


; , Next Six Months in 
Social Science THE WORLD TOMORROW 


A quarterly journal devoted to the Do Foreigners Get Justice in the United States? 
pets: By Amy Blanche Greene 
scientific study of social problems How It Feels to be Colored Me 
x 4 | By Zora Neale Hurston 
and covering the fields of sociology, Recent Gains in Industrial Relations 
economics, commerce, business admin- and the 
istration, law, political science, phi- the of 
By Reinhold Niebuke 


losophy, ethics, religion, education, 
Z A New Economic Order, a series of articles to 
psychology and biology. run through the year 
By various economists and writers 
Editorials, Not in the Headlines, and Book 
Reviews are regular sections of each issue. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
Special Introductory Offer 8 months 


Advertising rates on application. for $1.00. $2.00 per year 
Tue Wi T 
_ LEROY ALLEN 
Editor and Business Manager Please enter my subscription for 
1414 East Fourth Avenue O 8 months $1.00 (Canada $1.15; Foreign $1.35) 
O iyear $2.00 (Canada $2.25; Foreign $2.50) 
WINFIELD, KANSAS O 2 years $3.00 (Canada $3.50; Foreign $4.00) 
S. F. 6-28 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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EPHEDRINE AND RELATED SUBSTANCES K, 


ANIMAL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES by Epwarp Huntincron 


W This in Bach to K cep on New 
Contributions Musdamental Science 


AND FortHcomnc Books 


This List Compiled May 10, 1930 


PUBLISHED SINCE MARCH 1, 1930 


§ THE MECHANISM OF THE HEART AND ITS ANOMALIES 
translated by Dr. Louis Faverras Bishop 


$10.00 
Cloth, 6x 9, + 261 pages. 200 illustrations. 


CHEN AND Cart F. $2.50 
Cloth, 6 x 9, 117 pages, index. 
| THE NEW EVOLUTION by Avsrm Honarr Ciarx 
Autographed and Numbered Edition, Special binding $10.90 
Regular Edition 3.00 


Cloth, 6 # 8%, xio + 275° pages, 20 page index. 


| | PHYSIOLOGY AND BIOCHEMISTY OF BACTERIA, Volumes 


II and by R, E. BucHanan Anp I. Futmer $7.50 ea. 
Volume II—Cloth, 6x 9, x9 -+- 669 pages. Index. Illustrations. 
Volume ITT —Cloth,6 540 pages. Index. Illustrations. 


HYPERTENSION by Dr. Lesure T. Gacer $2.50 
Cloth, 6 % 9, avi +- 193 pages. Bibliography. 


WILLIAMS 
Cloth, 5278, 128 pages, 


FORTHCOMING 


MEDICAL ASPECTS OF STAMMERING by Dr. C. S. Krve- 
MEL, to be published about May 19, probable price $2.50. 


LEONARDO pa VINCI by Dr. Franx F. BUNKER, to be pub- 
lished about June 1st, probable price $6.00. 


A COMPILATION OF CULTURE MEDIA FOR THE CUL- 
TIVATION OF MICROORGANISMS by Dr. Max Levine, to 
be published about July 1st, probable price $15.00. 


DICTIONARY OF BIOLOGICAL EQUIVALENTS by Dr. 
ERNEST ARTSCHAWAGER, to be eich about June 2ist, 
Probable price $4.00. | | 


$1.00 


THE WILLIAMS ¢ k WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 


_ BALTIMORE, U.S. A. 


AGENCIES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


B. WESTERMANN CO.,INC., 


35-41 Zimmerstrasse, [erlin, 
Germany 

THE COMMERCIAL PRESS, 
Paoshan Road, Shanghai, China 

MARUZEN COMPANY, 6 Ni- 
honbashi Tori-Nichome, Tokya, 
Japan 

BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 
8 Henrietta Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London, W. C. 2, England 

ANGUS & ROBERTSON, LTD., 
89 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, 
Australia 

MEZEDUNARODNAYA 
KNIGA, Kuznetskii Most 18, 
Moscow, U.S. S. R. 


DOMESTIC AGENCIES 

G. E. STECHERT & CO, 31 
E. 10th Street, New York City 

ARTHUR W. ISCA, 210 South 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

J. A. MAJORS COMPANY, 
Medical Arts Building, Dallas, 
Texas 

J.A. MAJORS COMPANY, 1301 

Tulane Ave., New Orleans, La. 

J. W. STACEY, Medical, Scien- 

tific ond Reference Bovks, 228 

Flood San Francisco, 

Calif. 

CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK 

COMPANY, Medical. Bookseli- 

ers, Publishers and Importers, 

Congress and Honore Streets, 

Chicago, Ti, 

TECHNICAL BOCK CO.,Under- 

wood Bidg., 525 Market St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

T. H. McK ENNA, 124 East 60th 

Street, New York City, N. Y. 

B. WESTERMAIIN & CO., 13 

West 46th Street, New York 

City, N. 
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price per volume, net, $4.00, United States 
within the Postal Union. $4.50 outside the Postal Union. Single issue, $1.00 ($1 
foreign). Prices for back volumes end numbers on application. 

renewals are entered to 

volume. Should any issue of the current volume be out of print at the time the sub- 
scription order is received, the pro-rata value of such numbers will be credited to the 

next volume, and the renewal invoice therefor adjusted accordingly. 4 
Subscriptions should be renewed prom 6a avoid a break in your series, subscrip- 4 

The publishers cannot guarantee to supply back 


New subscriptions end 


‘tions should be renewed promptly. 
issues on belated renewals. 


For Ar ina ond Uruguay: 4 
815, Buenos Aires. 

For Australia: Angus & Robertson, 
Co., 317 Collins Street, 

For Belgium: Henri Lamertin, Rue Couden-. 


, Bruxelles. 
For British Austr and 
. Canada: Bailliére, & Cox, 8 Henrictta 


St, Covent Garden, W. C. 2, 1 
For Conada: Wm. Dawson & “ons, Ltd., 87 
Queen Street East, Toronto. 
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ths gad all manuscript, should be to The 
tor, SoctaL Forces, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Business communications should be. addressed to "The Williame & Wilkins Compas 
Publishers of Scientific Journals and Books, Mount eee and Guilford eee 


new or renewal, should be sent to the or to listed q 
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AGENTS 


For Japon and Korea: Maruzen 
For China: Commercial Press Ltd., 

Shanghai, ‘China. 
| WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY: 


» Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
U. §. A. 


with the first issue of the current 
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vance: Emile Bougault, 48 Rue des Ecoles, 


For Germany: B. Westermann Co., Inc., Kraus 4 
enstrasse 38, Berlin NW 19, Germany. s 

For Holland: Scheltema & Rokin 
74-76, Amsterdam. aa 


Kabushiki-Kaisha), 11 to 16 

bashi Tori-Sanchome, Fukuoka, Osaka, 
Por Spain: Ruiz Herma nos, Pasa 
‘or Spun: Ruiz de Santa 4 
Herta Ani 


4 Ee The periodical ts issued quarterly in September, December, March, June (the June am 
«4 eo ee | issue appears in May). Each number contains from 150 to 200 pages. Current Volei@ 
| 
ov: Medicine, Journal of U: Bulletin of the Hopkins Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental ont a 
Tnerapeulics, American Journal of of of Industrial Hygiene, Quarterly Review 
of Biology, Journal Bacteriology, Annals of the Pichett-Thompson Research Biological Clemisiry, Chemical. 
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